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“DAT’S MAH BOY.” 


Copyright 1911 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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in your home this Christmas ? 


ITS USEFULNESS--ITS SERVICE— 


is beyond computation for it brings the 
ministry of music into your home 


Christmas morning with a Victrola in your home! Here are Caruso, Alda, Braslau, 
de Gogorza, De Luca, Farrar, Galli-Curci, Garrison, Gluck, Homer, Martinelli, McCormack, 
Melba, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Whitehill, Witherspoon, and 
other great vocalists to sing for you. 

Another moment and in come the most famous instrumen- 
talists to play foryou. Then there follow the greatest bands and ie 
orchestras of all the world. And you have, too, favorite comedy > «ve 
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“‘headliners’’ to cheer you with their merry music and wit. 
Such a Christmas as that will be! Andevery homecan have 
this superb entertainment on Christmas day and every day. 
There’s a style Victrola suited to every home—to your 
home. Select it at your Victor dealer’s today! 
Victors and Victrolas in great variety from $12 to $950. 
Any Victor dealer will gladly play any music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
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Important Notice. Victor 
Records and Victor Ma- 
chines are scientifically co- 
ordinated and synchronized 
in the processes of man- 
ufacture, and their use, one 
with the other, is absolutely 
essential to a perfect repro- 
duction. 


New Victor Records dem- 
onstrated at all dealers 
on the Ist of each month 


“Victrola” is the Regis- 
tered Trademark of the 
Victor Talking Machine 
Company designating the 
products of this Company 
only. 
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Victrola XVII, $275 
Victrola XVII, electric, $332.50 
Mahogany or oak 


ill there be a Victrola 
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USED to be a little bit ashamed of the way I felt about Mother. 
I loved her, of course—loved her with all the love that could be 
crowded into a boy’s heart—but I hated to show it. Only girls 
and babies, I thought, showed affection. It wasn’t “manly” for a 


boy to be petted—especially if there was someone around to see. 


I used to go to Mother when I had cut 
my finger or had some childish grief or woe 
and she would bind up the wound in my 
finger and my heart and drive away all the 
pain and sorrow in some strange, mysteri- 
ous way that only mothers know about. 


Then she’d put her arm around me 
and smooth my hair—but I’d pull away 
‘ and swagger out, whistling loudly, and play 
with my dog. 


But at nights when I’d gone tired to bed 
I’d think about Mother. 


And always she appeared in a sort of 
soft light with a smile of understanding. 
To myself, I called her “The Greatest 
Mother in the World.” 


é- 2S 
The other day I saw a Red Cross Poster 


—a white clad nurse with a wounded 


soldier in her arms; they called it “The 
Greatest Mother in the World.” 


It brought a jealous little tug to my 
heart when I saw it. I resented the use 
of that title fora Red Cross Poster. It 
was my name for Mother. 


I closed my eyes for a moment and a 
vision ef Mother came to me. The same 
soft light and tender ‘smile. And when 
I looked up at the poster again I under- 
stood. 


I felt that the Red Cross had the right 
to use that title,“The Greatest Mother in 
the World.” 


For I realized that the spirit of my 
Mother—and yours—was behind that big 
organization—binding up cut fingers for 
little boys who have grown up and aren’t 
really little boys any longer. 


And that’s the reason I’m going to answer “Present!” at the 
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RED CROSS CHRISTMAS ROLL CALL 
DECEMBER 16-23 
‘<Foin the Red Cross—all you need is a heart and a dollar’’ 
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For $3.00 
Per Month 
Or Return 

It At Our 


Expense 


On January Ist 
the Price Ad- 


vances to $57 


The Oliver Typewriter-Was $100—Now $49 


The Guarantee of a $2,000,000 Company that It Is the Identical Model 


Be your own salesman and earn $51. 
—not a cent’s alteration in value. 
methods were wasteful. 
tendencies. It does away with waste. 


We no longer have thousands of expensive 
salesmen and agents traveling over the country, 
nor numerous costly branch houses. 


Brand New—Never Used 


Do not confuse this with offers of earlier models, re-built 
or second-hand. Note the signature of this advertisement. 
This is a $2,000,000 concern. 

' We offer new Olivers at half price because we have 
put typewriter selling on an efficient, scientific basis. 

You can now deal direct—sell to yourself, with no one to 
influence you. This puts the Oliver on a merit test. 

Commencing January Ist the price of the Oliver Type- 
writer will be $57. We are compelled to 
make this advance because of the increased 
cost of production. Our plan and the Oliver 
temain the same. To lower the quality was 
unthinkable. The addition in cost insures 
its superiority. 

The $49 price of the Oliver has been 
widely advertised. We want to be entirely 


Mail 


The finest, the most expensive, the latest Oliver Model. 


Our new plan is way in advance. 
Inflated prices are doomed forever. 


This Coupon 


You get the identical typewriter formerly priced $100 


Old 
It is in keeping with new economic 


We rely on your judgment. We know you 
don’t want to pay double. 

And who wants a lesser typewriter ? 

You may have an Oliver for free trial by 
checking the coupon below. 


Or you may ask for further information. 


An Amazing Book 


All the secrets of the typewriter world are revealed in our 
startling book entitled “The High Cost of Typewriters— 
The Reason and the Remedy”—sent free if you mail the 
coupon now. Also our catalog. Order your free-tiial 
Oliver—or ask for further information at once. 


Canadian Price, $62.65 until January Ist, 1919 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
1159 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
NOTE Chasen vhs FT coupon will bring you 
trial furth 


either the Oliver Nine for free or er infor- 
mation. Check carefully which you wish. 





fair—so we notify you in advance that if 
you have been planning to buy at this 
price you may not be disappointed. 


You Save $51 Now 


This is the first time in history that a new standard 
$100 typewriter has been offered for $49. Remember, we 
do not offer a substitute model, cheaper nor different. But 
the same splendid Oliver used by the big concerns, Over 
600,000 Olivers have been sold. 

We ship direct from the factory to you. No money down 
no red-tape. Try the Oliver Nine at our expense. If 
you decide to keep it, send us $3.00 per month. If you 
feturn it, we even refund the shipping charges. You are not 


i peed under the slightest obligation. That’s our whole plan. 
(823) 3 








——— ance: 
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THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
Oo 1159 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 


Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. If I keep 
it, I will pay $49 at the rate of $3 per month. The title to remain in 
you until fully paid for. 


My shipping point is 
This does not pase me under any obligation to buy. IfI choose to 
return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end of fivedays. 
p not send f machine until 4 ote it. Mail me your book—* ‘The 
igh Cost of T: iters— The Reason and the Remedy,” your 
de ae catalog’ and further information. 
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Columbia 
rafonola 


ORTUNATE are the homes the Columbia 

Grafonola enters. For its gift of beautifyl 
music brings a new and different pleasure to 
every member of the household. As a family 
entertainer, this big, handsome Grafonola is the 
favorite of all home folks, big and little. In your 
home, too, its cheery, melodious voice is surely 
needed—with its promise of many happy musi 
cal years to come. 
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Columbia Grafonolas, Standard Models up to $300—Period Designs up to $2100 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 4 
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; Buy War 
Savings Stamps 











“This Columbia Grafo- 
nola looks mighty good 
to me. Let's go p en 
town and hear it.” 





“It sounds even better 
than it looks. Can you 
send it home today?” 
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‘Notice to Subscribers and Readers: condition of the railroads is causing delays in mail 
t deliveries to such an extent that copies of HE 


— BOOK Praia aspen a wel hc 0 neve andl Se aaeede an ee publi are likely to 
somewhat ‘ not arrive promptly on 23d, p pon digpedlagy: 
does not have the magazine on eale'ca the 234, please tak take these things into consideration sad wait e few dave before 


writing to us. 
delay in 





yoann csouse afi subscribers that their copies are being mailed as early as heretofore, in fact, onion; an 
delivery will, therefore, resul from c: tirely beyond our control, which not affect 
Sa - t causes entirely only magazine deli peries bur date. 
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Cover Design, painted by Haskell Coffin. Art Section, Beautiful Women 


The Best Serial Novels of the Year 


The Cup of Fury ..... .. . . By Rupert Hughes 
Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 
The Call of Life. ....: .... - « By Jeanne Judson 
Illustrated by Grant T. Reynard 
The Highflyers: : . . . . .By Clarence Budington Kelland 
Illustrated by Auber D. Fuller 


The Best Ten Short Stories of the Month 


The Minstrel Boy ....... . . .« By Peter B. Kyne 
Illustrated by R. L. Lambdin 


The Dummy ::..... .. ~~. By Harold MacGrath 
Illustrated by R. F. Schabelitz 
A Problem in Grand Larceny ... . ~ By Jack Boyle 
Illustrated by W. H. D. Koerner 
A Model Modified. ...... . . .«...By Kennett Harris 
Illustrated by J. J. Gould 
The. Longest Way Round . . . By Everett Rhodes Castle 
Illustrated by Oscar Frederick Howard 
The Fight at Fort o’ God. . _ By James Oliver Curwood 
Iustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 
The Best-Laid Plans ..... . . ~~ By Royal Brown 
Iustrated by Najaind M. Crosby 
A Set of Furs... + + + ¢.+ «By Clifford S§, Raymond 
Illustrated by Orson Lowell 
The Poor Little Thinger .. . =. . By Bozeman Bulger 
Illustrated by M. L. Blumenthal ‘ . 
A Life Job... 8 66 388 3. wt sw Be Welter tomes 
Illustrated by Robert W. Stewart 
—And— 


Bruce Barton’s Common-Sense Editorial ...... 
“The Christmas Days of Long Ago,” a Poem by Edgar A. Guest . . 44 





TERMS:  $2.00a yearin advance; 20 cents a number. oe ge $1.00 additional except on subscriptions for soldiers overseas on which there is no extra 
postage charge, the price bor the subscription being the same as Pras eubenrigtions, viz. : $2.00 per year. postage 50c. Subscriptions are received by all news- 
dealers and sellers, or may be sent direct to the Publisher. Remittances must be made by Post-office or Express Money Order, by Registered Letter, or by Postage 
Stamps of 3-cent ‘denomination, and not by check or draft, because of exchange charges against latter. 

ADVERTISING FORMS close the 20th of the second preceding month (February forms close 

December 20th). Advertising rates on application. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE: THE RED BOOK CORPORATION, Publisher, 36 South State Street, CHICAGO ee, Se eee, eee 
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Yourell defrauded. Many com- RALPH K. STRASSMAN, Advertising Manager, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York. event of failure to obtain copies 
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Though the Moonlight THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S 
* was behind them, Educational Guide 


they cast no SCHOOLS OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Redness f —— 


American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts A 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic r 
and Expressional Training in Amer- 
ica. Connected with Charles Frohk.- 


6 6 man’s Empire Theatre and Companies, 
a lin ains For information apply to 
THE SECRETARY 


’ ‘ 4 177 Carnegie Hall NEW YORK, N. Y. 


a Human Vampire!” /—— = 
Al V a ont 20 Years 

: ’ , : Acknowledged Authority 
What was this mysterious thing that made monsters out of innocent girls— | ] pach department a large school oe : i? 
itself. Academic, Technical and DRAMATIC 


that made every mother clutch her baby to her breast in nameless terror ? | | elf: Ringer, ee ced STAGE 


What was it that drew strong men trembling into the realm of the Un-dead— | | Pheatre and Stock Oo. Afford Now | PHOTO-PLAY 

































































































































































































. . AND 
those pitiful creatures who no longer live, but who are deptived of even the —— e aan a Cosized. F sanei Alin 
;. > . » Secretary | ~ 
kindness of death ? 225 West 57th Street, near Broadway, New York 
; Jonathan Harker started to Transy lvania on an everyday business trip. What ~ SCHOOL FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN ob 
did it mean when he neared the end of his journey when the peasants pressed School for Exceptional Children job 
. . . . . . ‘ou 
around him begging him to go no farther? Why did one woman press into his | kvery facility, In a suburban home, for the care and 
“ , : training of children who, through mental or physical 
hand a rosary and another a crucifix ? disability, ure unable - attend public or private sucl 
a “a P ei ‘ ‘ : ° ee . schools. Fourteen miles from Philadelphia. Booklet, 
What was this thing darker than his wildest fears had ev er dared imagine—more terrible MoLLin A. Woons, Principal. Puna. Roslyn, Bertil you 
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How much 
are you 
earning— 
twenty, 
twenty - five, 
fifty, one 
hundred dol- 
lars a week, 
or more? It 
doesn’t mat- 
ter. What- 
ever your in- 
come you 
can increase 
its buying 
power 10% 
to 30% and 
you don’t 
have to 
change your 
job. You don’t even have to speak to 
your boss. 

I don’t deny that it is unusual to make 
such a sweeping statement. But let me tell 
you my story. Then decide for yourself. 

Two years ago I made $2,000 a year, and 
Iwas always in debt. Try as I could I was 














Mr. FERRIN 





from week to week where my money went. 
Neither my wife nor I were spendthrifts. 
Our tastes were simple. We had two little 





a ee children whom we dressed well but not ex- 
meds travagantly. Yet our income was abso- 
—— lutely inadequate. 
ery, Finally things came to such a state that 
2 I decided something had to be done. I al- 
pe teady had a pile of unpaid bills amounting to 
about $300, and things were going from bad 
toworse. I simply had to have more money 
hate et —not only was I failing to sive anything 
deposed for a rainy day but I couldn’t make both 
i» ends meet. 
t of the Th a quandry I consulted a friend of mine, 
tas aa # Mr. Underwood, whom I admired very 
Act of much because I knew him to be quite suc- 


” of this cessful—at least with the same size family as 
mine he lived better than we did and I had 
heard him talk about investments he had 
made, so I knew he was getting along much 
better than I. 

Imagine my amazement when this friend 
confided in me that instead of an income two 
or three times as much as mine he was 
farming exactly the same amount that I was 

3000 a year—and that he was able to 
Save $600 a year—in other words, he was 
teally earning about 30% more than I was 
on the very same salary ! 

I couldn’t understand how he did it. The 
Underwoods seemed to have so much more 










pecurities than we did. Of course there wasn’t any 
ving the frand opera in their program, but they did 
hea v0 to th ; enj 

ders am #0 to the theatre regularly; enjoyed most of 
s of tie the pleasures of life; they wore cood clothes; 
compat puntained their friends on Sunday evenings; 
— ad two well-dressed children and were about 
conta the happiest and most contented couple of 
nd ich our married acquaintances. 

ee My friend, Mr. Underwood, saw my 
nt fe. amazement and told me the secret. It seems 
has a a few years ago he had gone through 
; Same experience that I was going through. 
ch had no plan; they were living in a 





| SPpy-go-lucky fashion, without any system 
qt tact, the very same way we were now 








ily, he came to the realization that 


was keeping them poor was the money: 
y frittered 











* He realized” that’ 





wable to get ahead. Nor could I-figure out | 





By PETER RHODES 


the little leaks in personal and household 
expenses were preventing them from saving 
money and even meeting their bills on time. 

Then he determined that he could easily 
live within his income and also save money 
if he could in some way make his money 
go further. With this idea in mind, Mr 
Underwood worked out a plan which enabled 
him to save $600 each year and still enjoy 
the pleasures and enjoyment that make life 
worth living. 

This plan which has worked so success- 
fully for my friend has been incorporated 
in the Ferrin Money Saving Account Book 
and Budget System, a system that can add 
anywhere from 10% to 30% to your savings 
just as it has for him and for me. For no 
sooner had I heard my friend’s story than 
I followed his example, and it has worked 
out just as successfully in my case as it did 
in his. It really is the same to me as an 
increase in salary because I can enjoy more 
pleasures now than I ever did—and I get 
real joy out of them—because J know I can 
afford them. 


The Ferrin Account System 


grew from the realization that a simple auto- 
matic system of accounting was absolutely es- 
sential to success in personal money matters. 
This amazingly simple methcd has been intro- 
duced by the Independent Corporation, because 
the publishers of The Independent (and Harper’s 
Weekly) recognize the nation-wide need of such 


Read! 


Letter from Head of Financial Department of 
Largest Corpor«tion of Its Kind in the 
United States. 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION. 


Gentlemen: I consider your account book a re- 
markable contribution to the people of this coun- 
try at thistime. I refer especially to your discov- 
ery of the absolute necessity of the budget idea as 
applied to personal and household account keeping 
and I am amazed that this fundamental and abso- 
lutely essential idea has not been employed ina 
simple form long before this. 

In our company we have 5,000 employees and it 
was a revelation to me in giving them advice re- 
garding the making out of theirincome tax returns 
to how few had any intelligent idea of their 
income and their living expenses. It was that, 

rhaps more than anything else, that brought 

ome to me the great service that your new budget 
account book will render to the people who need it 
most, no matter what their income is. 

The simplicity of your plan, which, by compari- 
son wit') previous methods of account keeping, 
would seem to be well-nigh automatic, appeals to 
me strongly 

“hey soy you can’t teach an old dog new tricks, 
bat T will say to you that 1 am going to use the 
Ferrin Book for my own family expenses and con- 
sider it will make monev for me right from the 
start. (Signed) D. 8. BURTON. 














a device—at this time especially——and because 
the founding of such a system of money saving 
fits closely with the program of efficiency which 
is being developed by its Efficiency Service and 
its Division of Pusiness Education. 

The Ferrin Money Saving System is encom- 
passed in a handsome Account Book bound in 
half blue silk, cloth back——cadet blue cover, 
paper sides, turned edges, semi-flexible——stamped 
in gold on front cover. It contains 112 pages, 
size 84%4x19% inches. This wonderful aid 
to money saving, this watch dog of your income 
and expenditures, will tell you to a penny where 
the money goes. It will keep- actual track of 
your spending and enable you to plug up the 
leaks. It will keep you out of debt. It will help 
to put money in the bank. 


The Budget System 


The Ferrin Money Saving Account Book is 
the first and only device of its kind. It is the 
only account book based on the BUDGET idea. 
It is the only one that provides for the income as 
well as the classified items of expense. 

You simply lay out your budget according to 
the sample budgets given for incomes of one 
to five, thousand dol'ars a year. This can, be 
modified’ easily’ td’ suit’ Your ‘speGia ‘conditions, 
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How to Make Your Salary 
Worth 10% to 30% More 


A Simple Device That Anyone Can Apply With Quick Results 


or we will gladly arrange a budget for you, 
whatever your income. 

BUDGETING your income on the simple Ferrin 
System is the most important factor in money 
saving and this is the only book that shows you 
exactly how to do it, It is more than a book— 
it is a system and contains compact information 
on keeping expense accounts; making an inven- 
tory of household goods; making safe investments 
and other financial matters of vital interest to 
every family, 


No Better Time to Start 


Today, with almost hourly increases in the 
prices of food, clothing and every necessity of 
life, the apportioning of an income calls for the 
exercise of the utmost intelligence and thought 
fulness. The beginning of the New Year is an 
excellent time to put the Ferrin System into 
practice. Start Budgeting your income with the 
first day of 1919. It will require no resolution 
to eontinue. 

The Ferrin Money Saving Account Book is a 
most practical gift to any newly married couple 
entering upon the business of domestic manage- 
ment, and particularly under present conditions 
As Christmas gifts you could offer nothing more 
essential or more useful and timely than a Fcr- 
rin Account Book. 


Two Minutes a Day 


The Ferrin System takes only about two 
minutes a day. No knowledge of bookkeeping is 


required. Any child who can read can keep the 
accounts. Instead of being a hardship, saving 
becomes fun. Keeping records the Ferrin way 
is more enjoyable than a game. And the 


pleasure lasts forever. 

Read the following letter from Mr. Carleton 
F. Brown, Treasurer and General Manager of 
the Corona Typewriter Company: 


“I today received the Ferrin Money Saving 
Account Book, and on showing it to some of my 
Sriends they were very much impressed with the 
idea and requested me to order one forthem. I 
wouid therefore, appreciate it if you 
me five more of these Ferrin Saving Account 

. Lam sending you herewith my check for 
$12.00 to cover the cost of these five in addition 


to the one which I have just received.’ 

Also the following from Mr. D. G. Shephard, 
Publicity Manager of the Fairmont Gas Engine 
and Railway Motor Car Company: 

“ My wife and I have been making entries in 
the book only a little over one week, and already 
have discovered many household ‘leaks’ to an 
approximate sum of $5.00. We have the Ferrin 


method to thank for these discoveries. 
Examine It Free 


So confident are we of the great value of this 
Ferrin Money Saving Account Book, that we will 
gladly send it to you on approval, without a 
penny in advance. Keep it five days. See how 
simple it is. See how much you have missed by 
not having it before. See how much it will mean 
to you from the very day you get it. Then if you 
feel that you can afford not to have it, return 
it and you will owe nothing. 

But if you feel that it means the beginning 
of a new era of financial independence for you, 
send only $2, the small sum asked. The Ferrin 
Money Saving Account Book is an investment and 
will return its cost many times over every year. 
The system is good for four years, which makes 
it cost about 4 cents a month! And you need 
send no money until you see it and examine it 
and are satisfied that it will pay you big returns, 

Mail the coupon or send a letter now, while 
the matter is on your mind. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Fndependent Corporation 


Division of Business Education 
Dept. 3612, 119 W. 40th St. NEW YORK. 
Publishers of The Independent and ( Harper’s Weekly) 
Please send me the Ferrin Money Saving Account 


Book on Free Examination. I will send you $2 within 
5 days after receipt, or return the book 





NAME. .es.s00cees 








ADDRESS... scecsseccesecsccrcsesseeseresess sseeees 


at 22 . 


soo ncvtreciestecsseseetoessesses.RedBook—12-18 




















Send for the 1919 
Swift's Premium Calendar 


When the nation was called to 
arms, the women answered, too. 
Into the shops, the fields, the 
Red Cross workrooms—wher- 
ever their willing hands could 
help, they went. 


Swift’s Premium Calendar for 1919 
shows how four of our country’s great- 
est artists have been inspired by the 
wonderful way Uncle Sam’s Daughters 
are ‘‘doing their bit.’’ 


Haskell Coffin’s “Fighter of the 
Field”’ is helping to produce the “‘food 
that will win the war”. And Neysa 
McMein, whose attractive pictures are 
winning such a remarkable reputation, 
painted this driver in the Motor Trans- 
port Service—who looks ready for any 
call! Clarence Underwood, of Saturday 
Evening Post fame, outdid himself 
when he painted this charming Red 
Cross. worker, whose devoted hands 
never tire of turning roll after roll of 
snowy gauze into much-needed surgi- 
cal dressings. And the Christy girl, 


“Fighter of the Field’’ by Haskell Coffin 
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Home 
by Howard Chandler Christy 





making munitions or airplane parts, 
is lovelier than ever. 


Paintings beautifully repro- 
duced in colors 

Each picture is ten and one-half 
inches high; there is no advertising 
on the front. The rich colvrings of 
the original paintings are reproduced 
so artistically that you will enjoy keep- 
ing them in your home long after the 
calendar has served its original pur- 
pose. Send for it today. 


How to get this calendar 


for 10c in coin or stamps 
This attractive calendar for 1919 will be 
sent postpaid to any address in the U. S. for 
10c in coin or stamps; 
or—Trade mark end of 5 Swift's “Pre- 
mium’’ Oleomargarine cartons 
or—4 labels from Swift's “Premium” 
Sliced Bacon Cartons; 
or—4 covers from Brookfield Sausage 
cartons; 
or—6 Maxine Elliott Soap wrappers; 
or—10 Wool Soap wrappers. 
(if live in Canada, send 10c extra 
to onan a Address Swift @ Co., 4163 
Packers Avenue, Chicago. 


Be sure to ask and look for Swift’s Premium Brand when you buy ham and Sistah 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
DHAULAUUOUASQUO0 4000000000 000EUETAAEUUUT AEE i 
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Daughters of 


Uncle Sam 


Four new paintings by 


Haskell Coffin 

Howard Chandler Christy 
Clarence Underwood 
Neysa McMein 


Have them in your home 





“An Angel 
of Mercy"’ 
by Clarence 
Underwood 









"The Guiding 
Spiris”’ by 
Neysa Mc Meio 
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TOT QUALTERS 
in Vaudeville 
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Film Play Star 
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ETHEL GREY TERRY 
in “The Sea Wolf” 


















































LEAH BAIRD 
Film Play Star 
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EVELYN PYLE 


in ‘Fair and Warmer™ 
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You Have Known About Him All These Years: 


But Have You Really Known Him? 


A Common-sense Editorial by BRUCE BARTON 


of His birthday, let me introduce 
you to the most attractive, most 
delightful young man in the world. 

You have never known Him as he really 
is: all the pictures ever drawn misrepre- 
sent Him. They have made Him out a 
weakling, a woman’s features with a beard 
— He who for thirty years swung an adz 
and drove a saw through heavy timbers, 
who for long days tramped the borders of 
His loved lake, and would not sleep indoors 
if He could slip away into His garden. 

An outdoor man He was, a man’s man 
who could stand watch when all His friends 
deserted Him in sleep, and could face the 
tempest in’a little boat calm-eyed and 
unafraid. 

They have called Him a pacifist. How 
could they forget that day, I wonder, when 
in the midst of the hard-faced crowd He 
stood, and braiding a little whip, drove 
them out before Him? 

Think you it was only the glance of 
righteous anger in His eye that sent them 
scurrying? I tell you that behind that little 
whip were muscles of iron, made strong by 
many years of labor, and a spirit that never 
once knew fear, not even in the presence 
of the cross. 


S« we stand upon the threshold 


HAVE met men long-faced and sorrow- 

ful, wagging their heads bitterly over 
the evil of the world, and by their very 
joylessness adding to that evil. And in 
their hearts they supposed that they were 
representing Him. 

Think of it—representing Him, to whom 
little children flocked with joyous laughter, 
and men, beseeching Him to have dinner 
with them in their homes. 


You remember the first of His miracles— 
or perhaps you do not. Too often those 
who claim His name have preferred to 
forget that miracle. It does not fit in 
with the picture of Him that they have 
wrought. 

He was at a wedding party with His 
mother and some friends where the merri- 
ment ran high. In the midst of it they 
came to Him in consternation. The wine 
had given out. 

So He performed His first miracle. Just to 
save a hostess from embarrassment — and 
He thought it worth a miracle. Just to 


save a group of simple folk from having | 


their hour of joy cut short—it was for such 
a cause, He thought, that His divine power 
had been intrusted to Him. 


O one ever felt His goodness a cloud 
upon the company. No one ever 
laughed less heartily because He had joined 
the group. His was the gospel of joyfulness; 
His the message that the God of men 
would have them travel happily with Him, 
as children by a Father’s side, not as serv- 
ants shuffling behind. 

They killed Him, of course, in the end, 
and sometimes I am almost glad—glad that 
He died at thirty-three, with youth ‘still 
athrob in His veins, and never an illusion 
lost or an ideal dimmed by age. 

Claim Him, you who are young and love 
life; let no man dispute your claim. 

For He too was young, and is; He too 
loved laughter and life. 

Old age and the creeds have had Him 
too long: I offer Him now to you—not in 
creed but in truth—Jesus of Nazareth, the 
joyous companion, the young man whom 
young men can love. 


Next month, on this page, Bruce Barton will offer you advice which may at first seem 
strange but is most practical — “Be Sure You’re Right—and.Then Don’t Do It.” 
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much to do with the preservation of the hair as the soap used 
in the shampoo. 
Ivory Soap cleans hair and scalp thoroughly. Its copious lasting lather 
absorbs the dirt, and then rinses out easily and completely. 
Containing no uncombined alkali, it does not burn the hair nor make 
it brittle, and it does not destroy the scalp’s natural secretions. The 
hair dries soft, silky, fluffy, the Ivory shampoo putting it in the condi- 
tion which makes for continued health and beauty. 


ae" to a healthy body and 4 contented mind, Nei has so 
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————_ — a 
Ray Lone 


Editor 
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cAn excellent short story 
from the trenches by a first- 
class fighting-man and writing- 
man who is there. 


The 
MINSTREL 
BOY 


By PETER 
B. KYNE® 








Illustrated by 
R. L. LAMBDIN 
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. Kyne, successful novelist, ashe looked in our 
office in the days when he told us his for that won- 
derful novel, ““The Valley of the Giants.” 























N the spring of 1918 Captain Otto von Briesen was the most 
I unhappy soldier in Europe. This is a statement which 

may require a modicum of elucidation, in view of the size 
of the German army at that time, even after deducting more 
than four million casualties sustained since the beginning of 
the Great War, and the further fact that despite the Kaiser’s 
frequent assurances that the Almighty was one of his allies, 
several million German soldiers had begun to entertain a sneak- 
ing suspicion that Wilhelm not only had led them into a par- 
ticularly unpleasant hole, but had very effectually contrived to 
drag the hole in after them. 

The wellsprings of the worthy Captain’s sorrow rose in the 
fact that he was a good soldier but an indifferent German. In- 
deed, the chronicler of this tale might go further and state 
that Herr Captain Otto von Briesen was a perfectly impossible 
German, his name, parents, nativity and personal appearance 
to the contrary notwithstanding. This for the following good 
and sufficient reasons: 

He had been born in Germany but through a combination 
of fortunate circumstances had escaped the penalty which this 
carelessness on the part of his parents would inevitably have 
visited upon him. At the age of eight his mother had died and 
his father had moved to London to take charge of one of the 
branch offices of a Hamburg steamship-company. Here he had 
married a clever Irishwoman, who promptly upset von Briesen, 
Senior’s, preconceived Teutonic theory that no German house- 
hold can be a success unless the male of the species be regarded 
by the female as an overlord. After ten years he had aban- 
doned the unequal struggle and passed away; whereupon his 
stepmother had sent Otto to Paris to cultivate a very promising 
tenor voice. 

At twenty Otto von Briesen had appeared in concert and won 
Orable commendation from the leading musical critics of 














Paris. During the next five years he sang in grand opera in 
the capitals of Europe, but at the height of his fame an attack 
of laryngitis left him with a permarent tremolo. When he 
realized this, he remembered he was a German; but his Irish 
stepmother, for whom Otto entertained a very profound affec- 
tion, remembered it also, and eventually by suggesting that he 
emigrate to New York City and establish a vosal studio dis- 
suaded him from committing suicide. New York, she declared, 
would welcome him, provided he charged a perfectly outrageous 
price per lesson. 

As a result of her advice Otto von Briesen had moved to 
New York and opened a studio on Fifth Avenue, near Twen- 
tieth Street. As the encroaching sweatshops rendered the 
neighborhood undesirable and forced him further and further 
up the Avenue, his tremolo increased—likewise his fame and 
fortune as a teacher. For Otto von Briesen was a true artist; 
he could never forget that once he had been great, and he was 
too earnest to be a fakir, too honest to presume to teach with- 
out striving earnestly to impart knowledge. During those 
fifteen years he had acquired a comfortable competence and at 
forty was ready to retire. So he did retire, with the firm in- 
tention of spending a very comfortable and pleasant life in 
Paris, from which base he would make frequent visits to the 
scenes of his former European triumphs—one of which, it may 
be remarked in passing, was Berlin. And it had been his misfor- 
tune to be visiting Berlin when the Great War started in 1914. 

Prior to that time von Briesen had, in his passage through 
life, accumulated but three real regrets. The first, of course, 
was that infernal tremolo. The second lay in the knowledge 


that as a teacher he had not scored an artistic success, for he 
had never discovered a really great voice to develop. His 
third regret was that, while he considered himself a citizen of 
the world, whenever he spoke English all the English-speaking 
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world knew him for a German, because he had not succeeded 
in mastering his r’s and w’s, and whenever he was tremen- 
dously excited, he would place his verbs at the end of his 
sentences and interlard his English with French and German 
expletives. Occasionally he was wont to regret that he had 
never married and raised seven sons, because one of them 
might have been a singer. 

At the outbreak of the war, however, von Briesen added to 
the number above enumerated a very profound regret that he 
had not, during those busy fifteen years in New York, found 
time to become a citizen of the United States. Too late he 
discovered he was a scion of a fine old Saxon family, that the 
record of his birth in Saxony could be proved—and that any 
claim to United States citizenship could not. Moreover, he 
was only forty-one years old and a great-splendid figure of a 
man, cultured and educated, an ideal officer. Consequently 
his chances for escaping military duty were nebulous; and in 
due time he found himself the possessor, without the slightest 
solicitation on his part, of a second lieutenant’s uniform and 
on his way to Galicia to chase Russians. 

From Galicia von Briesen went down to Bucharest and wept 
when he saw the ruins of the opera house in which he had 
made his official European début. And while he was weeping 
(there is no doubt he should have been using his eyes for more 
practical purposes, considering the surroundings and the period) 
a Roumanian gentleman, highly incensed, potted him from a 
neighboring window. He was sent back to Berlin to convalesce 
and be promoted to a first lieutenancy, and then was assigned 
to a Saxon line regiment and sent out to the valley of the 
Somme. The first thing he did here was to lead an assault on 
a French trench, in which he found his captaincy and an old 
Parisian friend who used to play his harp obbligatos in happier 
days. They kissed each other and wept. “Etienne,” sobbed 
the German. “This war is a terrible business, and I am not 
happy, my friend. Nom d’un nom! I am an artist, not a 
butcher! But what can one do? I am here; I must kill or be 

To hell with dot damn Kaiser.” 


II 


APTAIN O’NEILL, of the r21st West Irish, 
turned from the periscope through which he had 
been gazing at the German trench one hundred 
yards distant, and addressed his sergeant-major. - » 
“They must be Saxons,” he said. j 
The sergeant-major nodded. “Wit’ the 
Captain’s permission,” he replied, “I'll take 
half a platoon over to-night an’ find out for 
sure.” 
“Divil a hair,”’* his superior answered. 
“We'll wait awhile and see if this case 
cannot be tried on circumstantial evi- 
dence. If they’re Saxons, we'll 
probably know it before the 
day is over; at any rate we 
know they’re not Prussians—else 
they’d have shot at the helmet I 
held over the top of the trench 
awhile ago.” 
“The Saxons, sir, are a bit in- 
clined to live and let live in quiet 
secthors,” the sergeant-major agreed. 
“Quite so, Sergeant-major. If there be — 
any lingering remnants of chivalry left in 
Brother Boche, ‘twill be found among the 
Saxons.” aa 
“God knows the Prooshians are pigs, sir.” A bull 
The Captain turned again to the periscope and devats bis 


took a long, intent survey of the enemy’s posi- 4.1", siaie 
ONeill vt behind 


tion. “They must be Saxons,” he reiterated. 


“They’re so infernally quiet. For three hours 4 machine-gun, his back sup; b ~~ <—s 
of Private McChekon ie y 
It was quite a respectable show. 


the only shooting hereabouts had been done by the body o 
our snipers. Call them off, Sergeant-major, for 
if Fritz wants to leave us alone, I have no objection; far be it 
from me to annoy him to the point where he’ll ask for retalia- 
tion from his artillery, just to teach us manners.” 

“T’m thinkin’ the Captain is far from wrong about that,” the 
sergeant-major agreed as he started down the trench to pass 
the word to the snipers at their posts on the firing step. “ ’T will 
be time enough to borrow throuble whin we have to. —Hello! 
Now, what the divil’s the m’anin’ av that.” 


The Minstrel Boy 


From the German trench a machine-gun had commenced g 
staccato rattling. Captain O’Neill swore feelingly. “I kney 
it,” he growled. “They were willing to be decent, and we'y 
pestered them into a reprisal. Sergeant-major, see which one 
of ours has been out after wood again.” 

“Yes sir.” The sergeant-major disappeared around the 
traverse. In five minutes he was back. “Tis Corpril Tighe 
sir,” he reported. “Divil a bit av sharcoal did his squad haye 
so says Tighe: ‘May the divil catch me if we dhrink our tay 
cowld¥ And wit’ that he was over the parado, crawlin’ through 
the wheat to pick up a few kippins in the woodshed o’ the farm 
beyant. He’d filled his pack an’ was crawlin’ back when they 
shpotted him.” 

“Oh, Tighe, you lunatic,” the Captain mourned. “The nex 
vacancy in the grade of sergeant would have been yours. And 
now you've blinked out for the sake of hot tea for you 
squad.” 

“Beggin’ yer pardon, sir, but Corpril Tighe is snug an’ safe 
in a shell-hole, wit’ sorra scratch on him. I saw where the 
bullets were hittin’, sir, an’ they was all over.” 

The Captain picked up his megaphone. The machine-gm 
ceased as suddenly as it had commenced, and silence, save for 
the continuous rumble of big guns far in the rear, engaged in 
counter-battery work, settled over the sector. 

“Corporal Tighe!” Captain O’Neill shouted. “Are you 
dead?” 

“I am not, sir,” the beleaguered one replied defiantly. 

“Then stay where you are until dark.” 

“T have fuel for me squad, sir.” 

“Curse you and your squad. You'll bring my gray hairs 
with sorrow to the grave.” 

“I know it, sir, I know it,” Tighe’s voice floated faintly 
across the field. “ ’Tis not arguing the matther I am, sir, but] 
did promise me squad hot tea at five.” 

“That will do you, Corporal Tighe. Obey orders, or youll 
get something deucedly hotter than tea from Fritz or your 
captain.” 

The effervescent Tighe subsided instantly, and the Captain 
lighted a cigarette and sat down on the fire-step to enjoy it. 
Then an extraordinary thing happened. From the German 

trench a voice called: 
“Hello, there, West Irish.” 
Captain O’Neill tossed away his cigarette, put 
the megaphone to his face and replied with equal 
cheerfulness : 
“Hello, Otto, old thing!” 
“IT congradulate Corporal Tighe und 
symbathize mit his squad,” the same 
voice replied. “Herr Captain, if with 
your snipers you had not so busy been, 
it iss possible I would not have some 
ammunition wasted.” 
~ , “I’m awfully sorry, Frederick. I've 
=~ just called off my snipers, however, if 
: that will be any comfort to you 
I had a suspicion you're 
Saxons— 
you're so de 
cent. You 
are, aren’t 
your” 
“Sure ve are 
Saxons, Herr Captain. 
Ven dot Tighe makes for 
his squad at five o'clock 
some hot tea, it iss pozzible 
you horn in on der party, 
yes?” 
“Oh, yes, indeed. My 
boys take the best of 
= care of me. A tot of 
rum tastes vey 
well in a-basin of 
good strong hot tea, you know.” 

“So? Vell, I make a bargain mit you, 
Herr Captain. In your com- ~~ 7 bany you 
one soldier got who sings. Dis morning I 
hear him—not so loud, but ach, N du lieber 
Gott!—so sweet like a skylark in springtime! 
Since four years I haf not an Irishman “3 heard sing 
ing Irish ballads like dot soldier. In Lorraine We 


— 





faintly 
, but I 


you'll 
your 


aptain 
joy it. 
erman 





By Peter B. Kyne 


recently haf been, where it iss quiet; und all day long I listen 
til I am crazy mit dose trench phonographs playing Irish 
ballads made in Tin Pan Alley in New York. Donnerwetter! 


jt iss horrible!” 


“J have several phonographs in my company,” Captain 


O'Neill replied 
courteously, 
“put I'll issue 
an order against 
their use, if 
they annoy you. 
However, to get 
back to our 
muttons: You 
said you’d make 
a bargain with 
me, didn’t yeu, 
Wilhelm?” 
“] bet you I 
make a fine bar- 
mit you, 
Herr Captain. 
If dot soldier 
vill sing once— 
mit power and 
pep — ‘She 
Moved T’rough 
der Fair,’ I gif 
you my vord of 
honor, not as a 
chentleman and 
a soldier but as 
an artist mit an 
appreciation o f 
art, dot I will 
save-conduct gif 
to Corporal 
Tighe mit his 
firewood.” 
“Brother 
Boche,” said 
Captain O'Neill, 
“you're a very 
decent sort, and 
I accept your 
proposition. 
Still, I’ve been 
tricked before, 
so I'll promise 
you this, my 
hearty: if you 
80 much as ruffle 
a hair of Cor- 
poral Tighe’s 
sinful head, I'll 
raid you some 
night — and 
when my wild 
Trish get into a 
German trench, 
they make hell 
look like a sum- 
mer holiday in 
comparison.” 


| haf no wish to raise hell till I get orders. I am Otto 
von Briesen, und before I turned butcher, I vos an artist. I 
haf in grand opera sung to your king, und at der conclusion of 
der performance I vos commanded to come to der royal box 
to receive der congratulations of His Majesty—” 

I remember you well, von Briesen,” O’Neill shouted. “You 
sang ‘Celeste Aida’ and— Where the devil have you been for 

® past twenty years?” 

I have a tremolo got, so I haf been in America. 
York I had a vocal studio. 
und got away mit it, by yiminy.” 

y in blazes didn’t you stay in America? 

00 sporty for the German army, Otto.” 
Ven der war iss over, dot point ve will perhaps discuss yet. 
ot a decided now is dis. 
ot Irishman, or must dot poor squad of der brave Cor- 
3 Poral Tighe wait till dark for dot Thot tea?” 





I charged fifteen dollars an hour, 


You’re much 


Do I hear me some notes 


music of the minstrel 


In New _ suggested. 


“T accept your proposition, von Briesen. 
pass the word for Private Hallihan.” 

“Here, sir,’ said Private Hallihan at his elbow. “I knew 
you'd be callin’ for me, sir.” 

“Thank you, Hallihan. Sing for that 





Fortunately, Private Hallihan did not start on a sour note. Clear above the rumble of the shells rose the 


boy. 
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Sergeant-major, 


strange Teuton across 


the way, lad, 
and give him 
the best you 


“Me voice 
wont carry well 
if I sing in the 
bottom av this 
trinch,”  Hialli- 
han suggested. 
“If the Cap- 
tain’ll be afther 
tellin’ him to 
have his men 
dhraw their car- 
tridges, I’ll 
climb up on the 
parapet an’ give 
him the full 
benefit av such 
art as I possess. 
An’ perhaps if I 
sang through 
the megaphone, 
he’d get a bet- 
ther idjea av me 
powers.” 

The Captain 
swung the mega- 
phone’ toward 
No Man’s Land. 
“Pass the word 
along your 
trench for half a 
mile in both di- 
rections not to 
shoot, von Brie- 
sen,” he called. 
“My lad is go- 
ing ‘to climb up 
on the sandbags 
and sing for you 
through the 
megaphone.” 

“T am not a 
Prussian,” von 
Briesen an- 
swered proudly. 
“T will myself 
on* der top of 
my trench stand 
while dot song- 
bird sings for 
me. I will der 
game play mit 
him fifty-fifty.” 

“Bully for 
you, old sport. 
Sergeant - major, 


pass the word to cease firing until I give the command to reopen 
it, and report to me when you have delivered my order.” 

Ten minutes passed, and the sergeant-major reported that 
the word had gone out; then on the top of the German trench 
a splendid figure of a man appeared. 
my boy,” Captain O’Neill ordered. 

“Wit’ the Captain’s permission, I’ll climb up wit’ him an’ 
play his accomp’nymint on the fiddle, sir,” Private McCluskey 
“°Twould not be well to have the bhoy sound a 
sour note to shtart wit’, an’ I’m thinkin’ if we treat that Saxon 
officer kindly, we’ll get fuel enough into the trinch to do the 
comp’ny a week.” 

“By all means, McCluskey. Sergeant-major, draw a fine 
sight on von Briesen’s head, and let him have it at the first 
shot that comes from the German line. 


“Up with you, Hallihan, 


God knows I hate to 


take that precaution, but the swine never play fair, and a 
burned child dreads the fire.” 
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“If ye plaze, sir, I’d rather not,” the sergeant-major replied. 
“Bad, bad they are, I know; but somethin’ tells me this lad 
has a bit av good left in him for all his evil associations. As 
the ould sayin’ goes, a blind pig’ll sometimes find an acorn, and 
there may be—although I’m not statin’ it as a fact—wan man 
in the Germany arrmy that wont lie.” 

“Right ye are, Sergeant,” quoth young Frivate Hallihan 
warmly. “I'll take the chance, sir.” 

“An’ so will I, sir,’ echoed Private McCluskey, “although 
if they put a bullet t’rough me ould fiddle, the Lord ha’ merrcy 
on their sowls!”’ 


Bien Captain sighed. “Have it your own way, men. However, 
not to be outdone in politeness, I'll climb up myself.” 
And he did. Private McCluskey tucked his fiddle under his 
black jowl, swept the bow across the strings, tightened them a 
little, poised the bow and glanced at Private Hallihan, who 
squared his broad shoulders, filled his lungs, nodded briefly to 
McCluskey and started singing as he had never sung before. 
And with his hand cupped behind his ear, Captain Otto Carl 
von Briesen listened, for he was a judge of voices. 

Of music Private McCluskey knew nothing. He was just a 
wandering Irish troubadour who prior to taking the king’s 
shilling had been as welcome as the flowers in May at county 
fairs, weddings and christenings. Only the plaintive, hauntingly 
sweet melodies of Erin, her lilting jigs and reels, could he 
play; but ah, he put into the ballads what the Irish call the 
keeneen, that intangible note of sadness that creeps into the 
music of all persecuted peoples. And alien though he was to 
sharps and flats, half-notes and half-rests, nevertheless could 
Private McCluskey make his fiddle laugh and sob after a man- 
ner all his own. God had cast him, like Private Hallihan, in 
humble mold, but as the minstrel of his people he was great. 

Fortunately, Private Hallihan did not start on a sour note. 
His voice was untrained; though a tenor, it was not nasal, and 
neither did he sing in his throat. Straight out from the roof 
of his big generous mouth he poured a golden melody; and as 
he sang, the soul of the singer went with the song. All the 
generous warmth, the tremendous magnetism of his mercurial 
race went floating out across No Man’s Land, where the pop- 
pies nodded in the breeze above the shallow graves of last 
winter’s dead. Overhead the big shells rumbled, bound on their 
mission of ruin far in the rear of the German lines, but clear 
above the rumble of the shells, above the crash of their dis- 
tant arrival, rose the music of the minstrel boy. The Captain’s 
heart swelled with pride; and when at last McCluskey opened 
his black eyes and lifted his black jowl from the fiddle, when 
Hallihan, with unconscious grace, bowed to his Teutonic audi- 
ence, O’Neill could not repress a true Hibernian tribute. 

“There, damn you, von Briesen,” he yelled, “what do you 
think of that?” 

Von Briesen raised his head, but he did not answer. Instead 
he stepped down from his trench into No Man’s Land, crawled 
through the wire entanglements and walked straight up to 
Private Hallihan. Around that amazed young Hibernian he 
threw his arms and strained him to his heart. 

“Ve lunatic!” gasped Hallihan. “If ye weren’t cryin’, I’d give 
ye a lift undher the lug that’d hurrt all yer relatives. L’ave 
be, I tell ye! ‘Tis not used to bein’ embraced be the likes 
av ye I am.” 

“Ach, du lieber Gott!” von Briesen crooned. “So sweet like 
a skylark! Von-n-nderful! Und oh, such a pity, ven I haf 
looked for you,—chust you und nobody else—ven I haf von- 
dered and hoped for a chenius—I find you here!” His voice 
broke in sobs; he raised his hands on high as if invoking the 
intercession of the Almighty. “Gott! Und I find you here— 
here—among der dead men—among der brutes.” He sat down 
suddenly, covered his face with his hands and wept as if his 
heart must break. 

“Captain, dear,” whispered the sergeant-major, “what ails 
the poor devil?” 

“Ssh!” the Captain warned. “Ssh!” 


RIVATE HALLIHAN laid his grimy hand hesitatingly on 
the German’s shoulder. ‘“An’ do ye like my singin’?” he 
asked with boyish innocence. 

Von Briesen nodded. “Vonce in a t’ousand years,” he re- 
plied brokenly, “Gott gives to a rotten vorld such a voice what 
he borrows from an archangel. Und I find you here! Mon 
Dieu! I find you here!” 

“Who are you that ye should presume to pass judgments like 


The Minstrel Boy 


this on a chanter,” demanded Private McCluskey slyly, address. 
ing the German. “Do I not get a bit av a hand for me wurk 
on this ould agony-box o’ mine, avic?” 

“Ireland iss overrun mit fiddlers like you,” von Briesen re. 
plied with Teutonic bluntness. 

“That may be,” McCluskey answered blithely, “but Tippe 
is not. Faith, there'll be no dancin’ at the crossroads til] J 
get back, an’ I'll lay ye a shillin’ on that!” He sat him dow, 
composedly on a sandbag and softly played “The Wind Tha 
Shakes the Barley.” “Ochone!” he sighed. “I wondher wha 
the wide, wide wurrld is comin’ to.” 

“My poy,” von Briesen announced solemnly, addressing 
Private Hallihan, “you do not know it, but you are von-n-nder. 
ful. How could you know it, poor fellow? Who iss near tp 
tell you? Ach, the best in the vorid haf I listened to—gyg 
what are dey compared mit you, ven all iss said und done. 
Pikers! You know vat a piker iss? Dot iss American slang 
for a bum. You know vat a bum iss? He iss a feller what 
thinks he can sing und cannot, so the vorid he makes hideous 
mit his noises like a chackass mit brayings; vile you,”—he 
spread his hands and smiled confidingly,—‘you can sing like 
an angel—und you do not know it until I tell you!” 


HE straightened suddenly and bent an accusing finger upon 
Private Hallihan. “Und you listen to Otto Carl von Brie. 
sen vat vos some pum’kins in his day before he gets laryngitis 
and a tremolo. Ven you lose dot freshness, dot innocence, dot 
unconscious sveetness of manner ven you sing—vell, den you 
vill not sing so vonderful. My poy, vatefer you do, for der 
sake of der lieber Gott, don’t get der svelled-head wnd tink 
you all of it know Donnerwetter! I bet you my life 
you smoke cigarettes.” 

“Faith I do,” Private Hallihan replied brazenly, “whin I cat 
get thim.” 

“Don’t do it!” von Briesen shrieked. “Don’t make of your 
self a chackass mit brayings.” He jumped up and placed both 
hands on Captain O’Neill’s shoulders. “Mein Freund,” he im 
plored, “you are dis poy’s captain. I gif him to you to take care 
of forme. Please—I ask it, if you catch him cigarette-smoking, 
you make him stand one hour so—mit both arms horizontal; 
und ven he beg to drop dose arms—no/ Und vatefer you do— 
no rum! Dot is like passing a brick the edge of a razor over. 
He has now a physique like John L. Sullivan. Goot! He shall 
keep it. He is now how many years old? Twenty? Yes, mon 
Dieu! Vonce I too vos twenty—und I could sing. Ah, yes, yes, 
yes! I haf made kings weep mit ecstasy! I know. Und ven 
peace iss come, und ve both survive, dis boy I shall take, und 
dot glorious voice I shall develop—znd ve shall haf der world 
our feet at.” 

Private McCluskey ceased his faint fiddling. “Fritz,” he de- 
clared, “whin this war is over, the people that pay out their 
money to hear the likes o’ Hallihan sing wont let the likes o 
you wit’in gunshot av the concert-hall. Ye’re a German citizen, 
an’ ye’ll be taboo, for all ye’re not a half bad lot, at that.” 

“I am a citizen of der vorld,” von Briesen half screamed. 
“T am not a brute. I am an artist, umd art knows no boundaries 
but to all der people belongs, because from Gott it iss a gift 
like water und fresh air und flowers.” 

Von Briesen turned to Captain O’Neill. “Herr Captain,” he 
said, “you expect to be here in this position how long, yes?” 

“Ten days or two weeks, depending on the weather and the 
treatment your fellows accord us.” 

“Stay one month, und ve treat you fine,” von Briesen pleaded. 
“If you do not shoot, I will not shoot, and for the barrage I 
will not call.” 

“Well, I dare say I can arrange it with our supporting at 
tillery to leave this sector alone. Our trenches are uncom- 
fortably close together for the gunners. It makes them and 
us nervous to have them firing over us.” 

“Ve will a lofely time haf, mein Freund. Und vile we rest, 
I will this young man take in hand, und in von month you shall 
a miracle see. Ballads he sings now, yes? Vell, pretty soon he 
sings some classical combositions. Vait and see.” 

“Do you mean you're going to give Hallihan singing-lessons,” 
Captain O’Neill demanded, amazed. 

“Sure. Ven you find a plant mit one flower blooming the 
roadside by, you do not walk on it. No! You pour some water 
und make two flowers to bloom. But Herr Captain, I haf n0 
piano got.” 

“Oh, don’t let that worry you, old dear. There’s an old 
square concert grand in the ruins of that farmhouse. If$, 
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Private Hallihan reported dutifully to his teacher, and for two hours No Man’s Land rang with do-re-mi-fa-sol-la-si-do. 


knocked about a bit, but I do believe the deuced old thing can 
be put in rather fair shape. I'll have Corporal Tighe go over 
with his squad and bring it here. I suppose the proper. caper 
would be to set it up in neutral territory.” 

Von Briesen wrung his enemy’s hand. “You are so goot,” 
he murmured. “Und yet you do not understand. You think 
I am foolish, yes? Well, maybe. But for long years I have 
of such a voice dreamed; und now I find it—here! Herr Cap- 
tain, of this boy you must take good care. He must not be 
killed. He must to the commissariat be transferred—some 
place safe, away from here.” 

“Well, if he isn’t hit, he’ll probably get a whiff of gas,” 
O'Neill replied dryly. “And gas is rough on a singing voice.” 

Von Briesen closed his eyes in mental agony. Too well he 
knew who had started the use of gas in warfare. “Get him away 
—special duty—somewhere,” he pleaded. “To kill dot sweet 
songbird—/e bon Dieu could not be so cruel!” 

“What good will the pupil be without the master?” O'Neill 
queried gently. 

“Ah, yes! I cannot hope to survive; but to-morrow I will 

send the names of two good teachers whose methods are sound. 
Und for service dey are too old.” 
_ “Very well, von Briesen. I'll send over the piano first thing 
m the morning; and in the meantime suppose we each get out 
in No Man’s Land and bury our dead. Art has its limitations, 
you know, and with the approach of hot weather this will not 
be a very desirable place to train a singer. And I happen to 
know, Hallihan’s stomach is a trifle weak.” 

“Sure, I bet you,” von Briesen agreed. “He hass not der 
Stomach of a chackass. He iss fine—delicate—vonderful. He 

temperament, yes? Sure, ve will together clean up No 
_ Land. Und you will perhaps shake hands mit a Hun, 


“T'll be hanged if I will,” O'Neill replied smilingly, “but I'll 
shake hands with a citizen of the world. “Good luck to you, 
old music-master! May I present my card?” 3 

Von Briesen took the card and gave one of his own in ex- 
change. Suddenly he raised both tightly clenched fists in 
imprecation. “To hell mit dot damn Kaiser!” he murmured 
passionately. 


HE two. weeks that followed will be remembered by the 
survivors of the 121st Irish as the most remarkable of the 
war. Neither Captain O’Neill nor Captain von Briesen found it 
necessary to call for artillery reprisal; No Man’s Land on that 
particular portion of the sector was cleaned up at night, both 
West Irish and German working assiduously and cutting each 
other dead whenever they happened to meet in the course of the 
work. True to his promise, O’Neill had Corporal Tighe and his 
squad carry the war-worn old concert-grand piano from the 
ruined farmhouse to the middle of No Man’s Land. The instant 
they left it, a German soldier came out and tuned it after a 
fashion. This detail attended to, the boche returned to his 
trench, and von Briesen appeared, carrying a small packing- 
case for a stool. 

“Now, den, to der business in hand,” von Briesen shouted. 
“Where iss my minstrel boy?” 

“Go out and take your music-lesson, Hallihan,” commanded 
Captain O’Neill. So Private Hallihan reported dutifully to his 
teacher, and for two hours No Man’s Land rang with do-re-mi- 
fa-sol-la-si-do, and a-a-a-ah’s and o0-0-0-0-oh’s, until Private 
McCluskey was moved to remark that if he were not fully con- 
versant with what was going on, he’d swear Hallihan was 
frightfully sick at the stomach. 

“Glory be to the Heavenly Father, Jawn,” he demanded of 
the perspiring Hallihan when the (Continued on page 108) 
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The panorama of Washington which Marie Louise could see from Polly Widdicombe’s. 
being used by the housing committee for building sites for living-quarters for war workers. The W 
stands watch over a feverishly busy war city, instead of the big village of politics and diplomacy that Washington was. 
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AJOR HUGHES has written in “The 
M Cup of Fury” a great novel of this 

tremendous hour in_ world-history: 
Marie Louise Webling is an American girl who 
had run away from home with a theatrical 
troupe. While playing in a Berlin music-hall she had attracted 
the notice of Sir Joseph and Lady Webling because of her re- 
semblance to their dead daughter. The Weblings had finally 
persuaded her to leave the stage and come to London with 
them as their adopted daughter. She had been happy in this 
new life until the day of the Lusitania tragedy, when she heard 
the two children of the household conclude their prayers: 
“We t’ank Dee, O Dod, for making sink dat old Lusitania.” 

Horrified, Marie Louise learned that Fraulein, their German 
governess, was responsible. But when Marie Louise took the 
matter to Lady Webling, that ample and kindly person declined 
to dismiss the governess. And here it was that the first ugly 
suspicion of her adopted parents came to Marie Louise. 

For the Weblings were Germans, though they had lived long 
years in England and had there won love, respect and knightly 
honors. And that same evening when Lady Webling intro- 
duced Marie Louise to a “Nicky” Easton, who was to take 
her in to dinner, she disliked him for his German accent. 

But then, Marie Louise was in no mood to like anyone that 
night, though her quick-tongued American friend Polly Widdi- 
combe cheered her up a little by her successful duel with the 
high and mighty Lady Clifton-Wyatt, and dour old Mr. Ver- 
rinder, who was “something in the Government,” pleased her 
by certain apt and eloquent silences. When, however, a ship- 
builder named Davidge—an American with a superb brow and 
a look of success—said on meeting her, “I’ve had the pleasure 


of meeting you before, haven’t I?” she snubbed him with a 


flat “I think not.” Yet in after years, Marie Louise and 
Davidge were to see something mystical and intended in that 
meeting. 


A Complete Résumé 
of the Opening Chapters 
of “The CUP of FURY” 


It was not long after this dinner-party that 
Sir Joseph asked Marie Louise to meet Easton 
in the park and give him a sealed envelope. 
A stock-exchange deal, he implied, that he 
didn’t dare risk handling through ordinary 
channels. Marie Louise was puzzled but took his word without 
question. Yet this sort of thing continued—until Marie Louise 
came home one day to find Sir Joseph and Lady Webling con- 
fronted by Mr. Verrinder with damning evidence that they 
were German spies. 

Overwhelmed, Marie Louise heard the evidence against the 
people she had loved and trusted too well—the evidence, too, 
that enmeshed her with them. She accompanied them upstairs 
to help them make ready for their trip to the Tower—and 
was too late to stop them when they took the poison that 
brought them and their plottings to an end. 

Verrinder found it hard to believe that Marie Louise had 
been innocent. But he let her go, provided she returned to 
America and gave her oath not to reveal what she knew. 

Marie Louise went to New York—followed by a secret- 
service man. In New York she was accosted by Easton, whe 
had won freedom by turning state’s evidence; now he sought 
to regain Germany’s good will by new spy-work. Polly Widdi- 
combe invited Marie Louise to visit her in Washington, and on 
the train thither she met Davidge. 

Some days later an enterprising photographer came to take 
pictures of Polly, and Marie Louise was snap-shotted with her. 
These pictures appeared in a number of illustrated papers— 
with the result that one of them caught the eye of Marie 
Louise’s sister, who had married an anarchistic loafer named 
Nuddle. So it happened that the Nuddles decided to come 
to Washington. And then the ghost of Sir Joseph overtook 
Marie Louise once more. For at a dinner given by 
prominent Mrs. Prothero Lady Clifton-Wyatt publicly de 
nounced Marie Louise as a German spy. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


HE intended victim of Lady Clifton- 
iy Wyatt’s little lynching-bee walked 

away, holding her head high. But she 
felt the noose still about her neck and won- 
dered when the rope would draw her back 
and up. 

Marie Louise marched through Mrs. Pro- 
thero’s hall in excellent form, with just the right 
amount of dizziness to justify her escape on the plea 
of sudden illness. The butler, like a benign destiny, opened the 
door silently and let her out into the open as once before in 
London a butler had opened a door and let her into the wel- 
come refuge of walls. 

She gulped the cool night-air thirstily, and it gave her cour- 
age. But it gave her no wisdom. She had indeed got away 
from Lady Clifton-Wyatt’s direct accusation of being a spy, 
and she had brought with her unscathed the only man whose 
good opinion was important to her. But she did not know 
what she wanted to do with him, except that she did not want 
him to fall into Lady Clifton-Wyatt’s hands—in which she had 
left her reputation. 

Polly Widdicombe would have gone after Marie Louise forth- 
with, but Polly did not inter.d to leave her pet foewoman in 
possession of the field—not that she loved Marie Louise more, 
but that she loved Lady Clifton-Wyatt less. Polly was dazed 
and bewildered by Marie Louise’s deflection, but she would not 
saa Lady Clifton-Wyatt’s version of this story or of any 
other. 

Besides, Polly gleaned that Marie Louise wanted to be alone, 
and she knew that the best gift friendship can bestow at times 
is solitude. The next best gift is defense in absence. Polly 
announced that she would not permit her friend to be traduced; 
and Lady Clifton-Wyatt, seeing that the men had flocked in 
from the dining-room and knowing that men always discount 
one woman’s attack on another as mere cattiness, assumed her 
most angelic mien and changed the subject. 

As usual in retreats, the first problem was transportation. 
Marie Louise found herself and Davidge outside Mrs. Pro- 
thero’s door, with no means of getting to Rosslyn. She had 
come in the Widdicombe car; Davidge had come in a hotel 
cab and sent it away. Luckily at last a taxi returning to the 
tailroad terminal whizzed by. Davidge yelled in vain. Then 
he put his two fingers to his mouth and let out a short blast 
that brought the taxi-driver round. In accordance with the 
traffic rules he had to make the circuit of the big statue-crowned 
circle in front of Mrs. Prothero’s home. When he drew up 


_ at the curb, Davidge’s first question was: 
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“How’s your gasoline-supply?” 

“Full up, boss.” 

Marie Louise laughed: “You don’t want to 
spend another night in a taxi with me, I see.” 

Davidge writhed at this deduction. He started 
to say: “I'd be glad to spent the rest of my life 
in a taxi with you.” But that sounded a little too 

flamboyant, especially with a driver listening in. 
So he said nothing but: 

“Huh!” 

He explained to the driver the route to Grinden 
Hall, and they set forth. 

Marie Louise had a dilemma of her own. Lady Clifton- 
Wyatt had had the last word, and it had been an invitation to 
Davidge to call on her. Worse yet, he had accepted it. Lady 
Clifton-Wyatt’s purpose was, of course, to rob Marie Louise 
of this last friend. Perhaps the wretch had a sentimental 
interest in Davidge too. She was a widow and a man-grabber; 
she still had a tyrannic beauty and a greed of conquest. Marie 
Louise was determined that Davidge should not fall into her 
clutches, but she could hardly exact a promise from him to 
stay away. 

The taxi was crossing the Aqueduct Bridge before she could 
brave the point. She was brazen enough to say: “You'll 
accept Lady Clifton-Wyatt’s invitation to tea, of course?” 

“Oh, I suppose so,” said Davidge. “No American woman 
can resist a lord; so how could an American resist a lady?” 

“Oh!” 

This helpless syllable expressed another defeat for Marie 
Louise. When they reached the house, she bade him good night 
without making any arrangement for a good morrow, though 
Davidge held her hand decidedly longer than ever before. 

She stood on the portico and watched his cab drive off. She 
gazed toward Washington and did not see the dreamy constella- 
tion it made with the shaft of the Monument ghostly luminous 
as if with a phosphorescence of its own. She felt an outcast 
indeed. She imagined Polly hurrying back to ask questions 
that could not be dodged any longer. She had no right to 
defend herself offensively from the rightful demands of a friend 
and hostess. Besides, the laws of hospitality would not protect 
her from Polly’s temper. Polly would have a perfect- right to 
order her from the house. And she would, too, when she 
knew everything. It would be best to decamp before being 
asked to. 

Marie Louise whirled and sped into the house, rang for the 
maid and said: 

“My trunks! Please have them brought down—or up, from 
wherever they are, will you?” 

“Your trunks, miss!” 
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“And a taxicab. I shall have to leave at once.” 

“But—oh, I am sorry. Shall I help you pack?” 

“Thank you, no—yes—no!” 

The maid went out with eyes popping, wondering what earth- 
quake had sent the guest home alone for such a headlong exit. 

Things flew in the drowsy house, and Marie Louise’s room 
looked like the show-room of a commercial traveler for a linen- 
house when Polly appeared at the door and gasped: 

“What in the name of— I didn’t know you were sick enough 
to be delirious!” 

She came forward through an archipelago of clothes to where 
Marie Louise was bending over a trunk. Polly took an arm- 
load of things away from her and put them back in the high- 
boy. As she set her arms akimbo and stood staring at Marie 
Louise with a lovable and loving insolence, she heard the sound 
of a car rattling round the driveway, and her first words were: 

“Who’s coming here at this hour?” 

“That’s the taxi for me,’ Marie Louise explained. Polly 
turned to the maid: “Go down and send it away—no, tell the 
driver to go to the asylum for a strait-jacket.” 

The maid smiled and left. Marie Louise was afraid to be- 
lieve her own hopes: 

“You don’t mean you want me to stay, do you—not after 
what that woman said?” 

“Do you imagine for a moment,” returned Polly, “that I’d 
ever believe a word that cat could utter? Good Lord, if Lady 
Clifton-Wyatt told me it was raining and I could see it was, 
I'd know it wasn’t and put down my umbrella.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


B Nae next morning’s paper announced that spring had offi- 
cially arrived and been recognized at the Capitol—a cer- 
tain Senator had taken off his wig. Washington accepted this 
as the sure sign that the weather was warm. It would not be 
officially autumn till that wig fell back into place. 

There were less formal indications: for instance, the annual 
flower-duel between the two terraces on Massachusetts Avenue. 
The famous Embassy Terrace forsythias began it and flaunted 
little fringes of yellow glory. The slopes of the Louise Home 
replied by setting their magnolia trees on fire with flowers 
like lamps, flowers that hurried out ahead of their own leaves 
and then broke and covered the ground with great petals of 
shattered porcelain. The Embassy Terrace put out lamps of 
its own closer to the ground but more gorgeous—irisis in a row 
of blue, blue footlights. 

The Louise Home, where gentlewomen of better days, am- 
bassadresses of an earlier régime, kept their state, had the last 
word, the word that could not be bettered, for it uttered wis- 
taria, -wistful lavender clusters weeping from the trellises in 
janguorous grace. 

Marie Louise, looking from her open window in Rosslyn, 
felt in the wind a sense of stroking fingers. The trees were 
brisk with hope. 
flow. The air blew from the very fountains of youth with a 
teasing blarney. She thought of Ross Davidge and smiled 
tenderly to remember his amiable earnestness. But she frowned 
to remember his engagement with Lady Clifton-Wyatt. She won- 
dered what excuse she could invent to checkmate that woman. 

Suddenly inspiration came to her. She remembered that she 
had forgotten to pay Davidge for the seat he surrendered her 
in the chair-car. She telephoned him at his hotel. He was 
out. She pursued him by wire travel till she found him in an 
office of the Shipping Board. He talked on the corner of a 
busy man’s desk. She heard the busy man say with-a taunting 
voice: “A lady for you, Davidge.” 

She could hear the embarrassment in his voice. She was in 
for it now, and she felt silly when she explained why she 
bothered him. But she was stubborn too. When he under- 
stood, he laughed with the constraint of a man bandying en- 
forced gallantries on another man’s telephone. “I'd hate to be 
as honest as all that.” 

“Tt’s not honesty,” she persisted. 
rest while the debt is on my mind.” 

He was perplexed. “I’ve got to see several men on the 
Shipping Board. There’s a big fight on between the wooden- 
ship fellows and the steel-ship men, and I’m betwixt and be- 
tween ’em. I wont have time to run out to see you.” 

“T shouldn’t dream of asking you. I was coming in to town, 
anyway.” 


“Tt’s selfishness. I can’t 


The river went its. way in a more sparkling ~ 


‘ 
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“Oh! Well, then—well—er—when can I meet you?” 
; “Whenever you say! The Willard at—when shall you jp 
ree?” 


“Not before four-thirty.” 

“Four-thirty it is.” 

“Fine! Thank you ever so much. I'll buy you a lot of 
steel with all that money you owe me.” 


RAAB LOUESS put up the receiver. People have got 
used to the telephone that they can see by it. Marie Louise 
could visualize Davidge angry with embarrassment, confronti 
the important man whose office he had desecrated with this silly 
hammockese. She felt that she had made herself a nuisange 
and lost a trick. She had taken a deuce with her highest 
trump and had not captured the king. 


Furthermore, to keep Davidge from meeting Lady Clifton - 


Wyatt would be only to-day’s battle. There would still be te 
morrows and the day-afters. Lady Clifton-Wyatt had declared 
herself openly hostile to Marie Louise, and would get her sooner 
or later. Flight from Washington would be the only safety, 

But Marie Louise did not want to leave Washington. She 
loved Washington and the opportunities it offered a woman to 
do important work in the cosmopolitan whirl of its populace, 
But she could not live on at Polly Widdicombe’s forever. ~ 

Marie Louise decided that her hour had struck. She must 
find a nook of her own. And she would have to live in it all 
by herself. Who was there to live with? She felt horribly 
deserted in life. She had looked at numerous houses and apart 
ments from time to time. Apartments were costlier and fewer 
than houses. Since she was doomed to live alone anyway, she 
might as well have a house. Her neighbors would more easily 
be kept aloof. = 

She sought a real-estate agent, Mr. Hailstorks, of the som 
known as affable. But the dwellings he had to show were not 
even that. Places she had found not altogether odious befor 
were rented now. Places that her heart went out to to-day 
proved to have been rented yesterday. 

Finally she ran across a residence of a sort. She sighed 
Mr. Hailstorks: “Well, a carpenter made it—so let it pass for 
a house. I'll take it if it has a floor. I’m like Gelett Bur 
gess: ‘I don’t so much care for a door, but this crawling 
— without touching the ground is getting to be quitea 
ore.’ ” 

“Ves ma’am,” said Mr. Hailstorks bewilderedly. 

He unlocked the door of somebody’s tenantless ex-home with 
its lonely furniture, and Marie Louise walked in, as one does, 
on the chairs, rugs, pictures and vases that other people have 
been born with, have achieved or have had thrust upon them 
She wondered, as one does, what sort of beings they could* 
have been that had selected such things to live among, and 
what excuse they had had for them. 

Mr. Hailstorks had a surprise in store for her. He led her 
to the rear of the house and raised a shade. Instead of the 
expectable backyard, Marie Louise was startled to see a noble 
landscape leap into view. The house loomed over a precipe 
tous descent into a great valley. A stream ran far below, and 
then the cliffs rose again opposite in a succession of uplifting 
terraces that reminded her somehow of Richmond Hill superbly 
built up above the silver Thames. ; 

“Whatever is all that?” she cried. 

“Rock Creek Park, ma’am,” said Mr. Hailstorks, who bad 
a sincere real-estately affection for parks, since they raised the 
price of adjoining property and made renting easier. 

“And what’s the price of all this grandeur?” 

“Only three hundred a month,” said Mr. Hailstorks. 

“Only!” gasped Marie Louise. : 

“It will be four hundred in a week or two—yes ma'am 
said Mr. Hailstorks. 

So Marie Louise seized it before its price rose any further 

She took a last look at Rock Creek Park, henceforth her 
private game-preserve. As she stared, an idea came to het 
She needed one. The park, it occurred to her, was an excellent 
wilderness to get lost in—with Ross Davidge. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


SHE was late to her meeting with Davidge—not unintet 
tionally. He was waiting on the steps of the hotel, smok 
ing, when she drove up in the car she had bought for her Motor 
Corps work. 
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Marie Louise was afraid to believe her own hopes: “You don’t mean you want me to stay, do you—not after what that woman said?” 


I Street or Eye Street, and thence up Sixteenth Street, fast 


and far. 
She was amazed at her own audacity, and Davidge could 


He said what she hoped he would say: 

“I didn’t know you drove so well.” 

“You don’t know half of it. Hop in, and I’ll show you.” 

He thought of Lady Clifton-Wyatt, and Marie Louise knew 
he thought of her. But he was not hero or coward enough to 
tell a woman that he had an engagement with another woman. 
he pretended to have forgotten that he had told her, though 

could think of little else. She whisked round the corner of 


not make her out. She had a scared look that puzzled him. 
She was really thinking that she was the most unconscionable 
kidnaper that ever ran off with some other body’s child. He 
could hardly dun her for the money, and she had apparently for- 
gotten it again. 
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They were well to the north when she said: 

“Do you know Rock Creek Park?” 

“No, I’ve never been in it.” 

“Would you like a glimpse? I think it’s the prettiest park 
in the world.” 

She looked at her watch with that twist of the wrist now 
becoming almost universal and gasped: “Oh, dear! I must 
turn back. But it’s just about as short to go through the 
Park. I mustn’t make you late to Lady Clifton-Wyatt’s tea.” 

He could find absolutely nothing to say to that, except: “It’s 
mighty pretty along here.” She turned into Blagdon Road 
and coasted down the long, many-turning dark glade. At the 
end she failed to steer to the south. The Creek itself crossed 
the road. She drove the car straight through its lilting waters. 
There was exhilaration in the splashing charge across the stream. 
Then the road wound along the bank, curling and writhing with 
it gracefully through thick forests, over bridges and once more 
right through the bright flood. The creek scrambling among its 
piled-up boulders was too gay to suggest any amorous mood, 
and Marie Louise did not quite dare to drive the car down to 
the water’s edge at any of the little green plateaus where 
picnics were being celebrated on the grass. 

“T always lose my way in this park,” she said. 
lost now.” 


“T expect I’m 


HE began to regret Davidge’s approaching absence, with a 

strange loneliness. He was becoming tenderly necessary to 
her. She sighed, hardly meaning to speak aloud: “Too bad 
you're going away so soon.” 

He was startled to find that his departure meant something 
to her. He spoke with an affectionate reassurance: 

“But I'll be back in a few weeks.” That meant no time at 
all to his busy soul. It sounded very long to her. He seemed to 
understand her regret. He tried to cheer her up, and himself. 

“T’ll tell you what we'll do. The next time I come to Wash- 
ington, you drive me over to my shipyard, and I'll show you 
the new boat, and the new yard for the rest of the flock.” 

“That would be glorious. I should like to know something 
about ships.” 

“T can teach you all I know in a little while.” 

“You know all there is to know, don’t you?” 

“Lord help us, I should say not! I knew a little about the 
old methods, but they’re all done away with. The fabricated 
ship is an absolute novelty. The old lines are gone, and the 
old methods. What few shipbuilders we had are trying to forget 
what they know. Everybody is green. We had to find out for 
ourselves, and pass it along to the foremen, and they hand it 
out to the laborers. 

“The whole art is in a confusion. There is going to be a 
ghastly lot of mistakes and waste and scandal, but if we win 
out, there’ll be such a cloudburst that the Germans will think 
it’s raining ships. Old Niagara will be nothing to the cascade 
of iron hulls going overboard. Von Tirpitz with his ruthless 
policy will be like the old woman who tried to sweep the tide 
back with a broom.” 

He grew so fervent in his vision of the new creation that he 
hardly saw the riders as they stormed the hurdles. Marie Louise 
took fire from his glow and forgot the petty motive that had 
impelled her to bring him to this place. Suddenly he realized 
how shamelessly eloquent he had been, and subsided with a 
slump. 

“What a bore I am to tell all this to a woman!” 

She rose at that: “The day has passed when a man can 
apologize for talking business to a woman. I’ve been in Eng- 
land for years, you know, and the women over there are doing 
all the men’s work and getting better wages at it than the men 
ever did. After the war they’ll never go back to their tatting 
and prattle. I’m going to your shipyard and have a look-in, 
but not the way a pink débutante follows a naval officer over 
a battleship, staring at him and not at the works. I’m going 
on business, and if I like shipbuilding, I may take it up.” 

“Great!” he laughed, and slapped her hand where it lay on 
the wheel. He apologized again, for his roughness. 

“T'll forgive anything except an apology,” she said. 


As she looked proudly down at the hand he had honored with 
a blow as with an accolade, she saw by her watch that 


it was after six. : 
“Great heavens, it’s six and more!” she cried. “Lady Clif- 
ton-Wyatt will never forgive you—or me. I'll take you to her 


” 
@ at once. 


The Cup of Fury 


“Never mind Lady Clifton-Wyatt,” he said. “But I’ve go 
another engagement for dinner—with a man, at half-past sip 
I wish I hadn’t.” 

They were drifting with the twilight into an elegiac mood, 
suffering the sweet sorrow of parting. 

The gloaming steeped the dense woods, and the romance of 
sunset and gathering night saddened the business man’s soy} 
but wakened a new and unsuspected woman in Marie 
Louise. 

Her fierce imaginations were suddenly concerned with cop. 
quests of ambition, not of love. So fresh a realm was opened 
to her that she was herself renewed and restored to that boyish. 
girlish estate of young womanhood before love has educated jt 
to desire and the slaveries of desire. The Aphrodite that lurks 
in every woman had been put to flight by the Diana that is 
also there. 

Davidge on the other hand had warmed toward Marie 
Louise suddenly, as he saw how ardent she could be. He had 
known her till now only in her dejected and terrified, distracted 
humors. Now he saw her on fire, and love began to blaze 
within him. 

He felt his first impulse to throw an arm about her and draw 
her to his breast, but though the solitude was complete and the 
opportunity perfect, he saw that she was in no spirit for 
dalliance. There is no colder chaperon for a woman than a 
new ambition to accomplish something worth while. 

As they drew up at the New Willard, she was saying: “Call 
me up the minute you come to town again. Good-by—I’m 
late to dinner.” 

She meant that she was late to life, late to a career. 

Davidge stared at her in wonderment as she bent to throw 
the clutch into first speed. She muffed it in her impatience, 
and the growl of the gear drowned the sound of another man’s 
voice calling her name. This man ran toward her, but she 
did not notice him and got away before he could overtake 
her. 

Davidge, staring after Marie Louise, heard the man shout 
her name and was jostled by him as he ran. Davidge noted 
that he called Miss Webling “Mees Vapelink.” The Teutonic 
intonation did not fall pleasantly on the American ear at that 
time. Washington was a forbidden city to Germanic men and 
soon would banish the enemy women too. 


HE stranger took refuge on the sidewalk, and his curses were 
snarly with the Teutonic r. Davidge studied him and 
began to remember him. He had seen him with Marie Louise 
somewhere. Suddenly his mind, ransacking the filing-cabinet of 
his memory, turned up a picture of Nicky Easton at the side 
of Marie Louise at the dinner in Sir Joseph’s home. He could 
not remember the name, but a man has a ready label for any- 
body he hates. 

He began to worry now. Who was this spick foreigner who 
ran hooting her name? It was not like him to be either curious 
or suspicious. But love was beginning its usual hocus-pocus 
with character and turning a tired business man into a restless 
swain. 

Davidge resented Easton’s claim on Marie Louise, whatever 
it was, an an invasion of some imagined property right of his 
own, or at least of some option he had secured somehow. 
was alarmed at the Teutonic accent of the interloper. He 
began to take heed of how little he knew of Marie Louise, 
after all. He recalled Sir Joseph Webling’s German accent. 
An icy fear chilled him. 

His important business-parley was conducted with an absent 
mindedness that puzzled his host, the eminent ironmaster Jacob 
Cruit, who had exchanged an income of a million a year 
dictatorial powers for a Governmental wage of one dollar per 
annum and no authority. : 

Davidge’s head was buzzing with thoughts in which Crulit 
had no part: 

“Can Mamise be one of those horrible women who have 
many lovers? Is she a woman of affairs? What is all this - 
mystery about her? What was she so afraid of the night 
would not stop at Mrs. Widdicombe’s? Why was she so ups 
by the appearance of Lady Clifton-Wyatt? Why was she @ 
such a hurry to get me away from Mrs. Prothero’s dinner 
and to keep me from keeping my engagement with Lady Clifton 
Wyatt? Why so much German association?” 

He thought of dozens of explanations, most of them wild, 
but none of them so wild as the truth: that Marie Louise wa 
cowering under the accusation of being a German agent. 
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Mamise glanced at Jake. “But Mr.—your husband—” ‘Oh, Jake, he works—off and on. But he aint got a hankerin’ for it.” 


He resolved that he would forget Marie Louise, discharge tastic as the fact that she was even then thinking of ships 
her from the employment of his thoughts. Yet that night and not of him. 
as he lay cooking in his hot berth, he thought of Marie Louise That night Marie Louise ransacked the library that the 
Mstead of ships. None of his riot of thoughts was so fan- owner of Grinden Hall had left with the other furniture. Some 
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member of the family had been a cadet at Annapolis, and his 
old textbooks littered the shelves. Marie Louise selected and 
bore away an armload, not of novels, but of books whose very 
backs had repelled her before. They were the very latest ro- 
mance to her now. 

The authors of ““An Elementary Manual for the Deviation of 
the Compass in Iron Ships,” “The Marine Steam Engine” and 
“An Outline of Shipbuilding, Theoretical and Practical’ could 
hardly have dreamed that their works would one night go up- 
stairs in the embrace of a young woman’s arms. The books 
would have struck a naval architect as quaintly old-fashioned, 
but to Marie Louise they were as full of news as the latest 
evening extra. The only one she could understand with ease 
was Captain Samuels’ “From the Forecastle to the Cabin,” and 
she was thrilled by his account of the struggles of his youth, 
his mutinies, his champion of the Atlantic, the semi-clipper 
Dreadnought, but most of all, by his glowing picture of the 
decay of American marine glory. 

She read till she could sit up no longer. Then she undressed 
and dressed for sleep, snapped on the reading lamp and took 
up another book, Bowditch’s “American Navigation.” It was 
the “Revised Edition of 1883,” but it was fresh sensation to 
her. She lay prone like the reading Magdalen in the picture, 
her hair pouring down over her shoulders, her bosom pillowed 
on the volume beneath her eyes. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


ASSENGERS arriving at Washington in the early morning 

may keep their cubbyholes until seven, ne later. By half- 
past seven they must be off the car. Jake Nuddle was an 
ugly riser. He had always regarded the alarm-clock as the 
most hateful of all the inventions of capitalists to enslave the 
poor. Jake had strange ideas of capitalists, none stranger than 
that they are luxurious persons who sleep late and knock off 
work early. 

Waking Jake was one of the most dangerous of his wife's 
prerogatives. On this morning if he had been awaker, he would 
have bitten off the black hand that reached into his berth and 
twitched the sheet at seven of a non-working day. The voice 
that murmured appealingly through the curtains “S’em o'clock, 
please!” did not please Jake at all. 

He cursed his annoying and nudging wife a few times heartily, 
then began to make his acutely unbeautiful toilet. In the 
same small wheeled hotel capitalists, statesmen, matrons and 
misses were dressing in quarters just as strait. Jake and his 
wife had always got in each other’s way, but never more cum- 
bersomely than now.. Jake found his wife’s stockings when 
he sought his socks. Her corset-strings seemed to be every- 
where. Whatever he laid hold of brought along her corset. 
He thrust his head and arms into something white and came 
out of it sputtering: 

“That’s your shimmy. Where’s my shirt?” 

Somehow they made it at last, got dressed and washed some- 
how and left the caravansary. Mrs. Nuddle carried the heavier 
baggage. They had breakfast at the lunch-counter; then they 
went out and looked at the Capitol. It inspired in Jake’s heart 
no national reverence. He said to his awestruck wife: 

“There’s where that gang of robbers, the Congersmen, meet 
and agree on their hold-ups. They’re all the hirelings of the 
capitalists. 

“They voted for this rotten war without consulting the people. 
They didn’t dare consult ‘em. They knew the people wasn’t 
in favor of no such crime. But the Congersmen get their 
orders from Wall Street, and them brokers wanted the war 
because they owned so much stock that wouldn’t be worth the 
paper it was printed on unless the United States joined the 
Allies, and collected for ’em off Germany.” 


[t was thus that Jake and his kind regarded the avalanche of 
horrific woe that German ambition spilled upon the world 
and kept rolling down from the mountain-tops of heaped-up 


munitions. It was thus that they contemplated the mangled 
villages of innocent Belgium, the slavery-drives in the French 
towns, the windrows of British dead, the increasing lust of 
conquest, which grew by what it fed on, till at last America, 
driven frantic by the endless carnage, took up belatedly the 
gigantic task of throwing back the avalanche across the moun- 
tain to the other side before it engulfed and ruined the world. 
While Europe agonized in torments unthinkable, immeasurable, 


The Cup of Fury 


and yet mysteriously endurable only because there was no 
escape visible, the Jake Nuddles, illiterate and literate, croaked 
their batrachian protest against capital, bewailed the lot of 
imaginary workingmen and belied the life of real workingmen, 

Staring at the Capitol, which means so much nobility to him 
who has the nobility to understand the dream that raised it, he 
burlesqued its ideals. Cruel, corrupt, lazy, and sloven of soul 
he found there what he knew best because it was his own, 
Aping a sympathy he could not feel, he grew maudlin: 

“So they drag our poor boys from their homes in droves 
and send ‘em off in the slaughterhouse in France—al] for 
money! Anything to grind down the honest workman into 
the dust, no matter how many mothers’ hearts they break!” 

Jake was one of those who never express sympathy for any. 
body except in the course of a tirade against somebody else. 
He had small use for wives, mothers or children except as 
clubs to pound rich men with. His wife, who knew him all 
tco well, was not impressed by his eloquence. Her typical an- 
swer to his typical tirade was: “I wonder how on earth we'te 
goin’ to find Mamise.” 

Jake groaned at the anticlimax to his lofty flight, but he real- 
ized that the main business before the house was what his wife 
propounded. 

He remembered seeing an Information Bureau sign in the 
station. He had learned from the newspaper in which he had 
seen Mamise’s picture that she was visiting Major Widdicombe. 
He had written the name down on the tablets of his memory, 
and his first plan was to find Major Widdicombe. Jake had a 
sort of wolfish cunning in tracing people he wanted to meet. He 
could always find anybody who might lend him money. It was 
not so easy to trace some one who could give him work. 

He left his wife to simmer in the station while he set forth 
on a scouting expedition. After much travel he found at last 
the office of the Ordnance Department, in which Major Wid- 
dicombe toiled, and he appeared at length at Major Widéi- 
combe’s desk. 

Jake was cautious. He would not state his purpose. He 
hardly dared to claim relationship with Miss Webling until 
he was positive that she was his sister-in-law. Noting Jake’s 
evasiveness, the Major discreetly evaded the request for his 
guest’s address. He would say no more than: 

“Miss Webling is coming down to lunch with me at the— 
that is with my wife. I'll tell her you’re looking for her; if 
she wants to meet you, I'll tell you, if you come back here.” 

“All right, mucher bliged,” said Jake. Baffled and without 
further recourse, he left the Major’s presence, since there 
seemed to be nothing else to do. But once outside, he felt that 
there had been something highly unsatisfactory about the par- 
ley. He decided to imitate Mary’s little lamb and to hang about 
the building till the Major should appear. In an hour or two 
he was rewarded by seeing Widdicombe leave the door and 
step into an automobile. Jake heard him tell the driver: “The 
Shoreham.” 

Jake walked to the hotel and saw Marie Louise seated at 
a table by a window. He recognized her by her picture and 
was duly triumphant. He was ready to advance and demand 
recognition. Then he realized that he could make no claims 
on her without his awful wife’s corroboration. He took a street- 
car back to the station and found his nominal helpmeet sit- 
ting just where he had left her. 


CHAPTER XXV 


HEN Marie Louise broke the news to Polly Widdicombe 
that she was leaving her, they had a good fight over it. 

Yet Pobly could hardly insist that Marie Louise stay with her 
forever, especially when Marie Louise had a perfectly good 
home of her own. Polly went along for a morning of recon- 
struction-work. There were pictures, chairs, curtains and knick- 
knacks that simply had to be hidden away. The original fur- 
nishers evidently had the theory that a bare space on a wall 
or a table was as indecent as on a person’s person. They had 
taken crude little chromos and boxed them in gaudy frames, 
many of them aggravated by panels of plush of a color that 
could hardly be described by any other name than fermented 
prune. Over the corner of these they had thrown “throws’ 
or drapes of malicious magenta horribly figured in ruthless 
incompatibilities. Chairs of unexplainable framework were 
upholstered with fabrics of studied delirium. Every mantel 
was an exhibit of what not to do. (Continued on page 142) 
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ERE’S a case where love was not blind but deaf—and 
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“SEG” McGUIRE clipped the end of his cigar and eyed 
P it thoughtfully. McGuire was unhappy. He had a stone 

wall for an infield, and only Texas leaguers could get 
by the boys in the outfield. What he lacked was a third 
pitcher, and he needed that man badly. Seven try-outs, and 
all of them more or less fizzles—not a big-league man in the 
bunch! In two weeks the spring training would be over, and 
he would be going north with only two reliable pitchers on his 
string, to do battle. He saw how it would be. He’d have to pay 
through the nose for the third man—cash and players he could 
not spare. 

He was turning away from the cigar counter when a hand, 
touching his elbow, detained him. He wheeled and saw a total 
stranger, young, handsome, a healthy tan on his cheeks, the 
whites of his eyes like china, and a smile that was genial and 
unafraid. 

“Mr. McGuire, I understand that you are in need of a 
pitcher.” It was not a query; it was a statement. The voice 
was rather low. 

“That may be,” replied McGuire. 
assets, his glance absorbed the sartorial. 
set up, and big-city clothes. 

A singular thing happened. The young man took from a 
pocket a small pad and pencil and pushed them along the glass 
top of the cigar-counter. 

“My name is Lynn. I’m stone-deaf; but I can pitch base- 


Having noted the physical 
Nice-looking chap, well 


Deaf! McGuire took the pad and pencil and wrote: “Noth- 
ing doing.” He underscored it vigorously. He shook his head. 
There was sympathy in his expression. Tough for a young chap 
like this to be handicapped by deafness. But he had sworn he 
would never have any freaks warming his benches. 

“Can’t you give me a try-out—your best batter and catcher, 
in the morning?” 

McGuire wrote again: “Sorry; your affliction is a tough 
thing. But I’ve always drawn the line at anything like deafness. 
Nothing doing.” McGuire moved away rapidly. It was an 
embarrassing situation, and he wanted to get away from it. 

The young man who said his name was Lynn sighed and 
Testored his pad and pencil to his pocket. He strolled over to 
the nearest lobby chair and sat down. 

As McGuire reached the line of lounging-chairs by the win- 
dows, an elderly but agile man jumped up. 

“Ready?” 

“Yep. Let’s go and see Charlie Chaplin throw pie. I want 
to see if he can shoot ’em as straight as that bunch of blind 
men you turned loose on me, after all your horn-blowing.” 

i Aw, Mac, the kids are choked up! I tell you they can pitch.” 

‘Quoits, maybe, but not big-league ball. Murph, as a scout 
you're a corking good Kelly-pool shark. You rounded up seven 
tincans for me. There isn’t a pitcher in that bunch.” The two 


| Passed out into the street. “And say, it seems the whole country 


“THAT girl back of 

the cigar-stand ‘is 
Nellie Milliken. She's 
the whitest little skirt that 
ever rooted for baseball 
or church.” 


















knows I haven't a real string of pitchers this season. While I 
was lighting my cigar, a lad touches my arm and asks me for 
a job as pitcher. Then he takes out a tab and pencil and shoves 
‘em along to me. Deaf asa post!” 

“What name?” 

“Lynn, I think he said.” 

“Lynn.” The scout repeated the name, not to memorize it 
but to jog his recollection. “Lynn? .... Holy Mackerel!” 

““What’s the matter?” 

“Where is he?” 

“Left him by the cigar-counter.” 

The scout whirled and ran back to the lobby. McGuire con- 
tinued on slowly. Three minutes later the scout rejoined him. 

“Mac, let’s cut out this: movie stuff. I’ve got something to 
tell you—big! Come along to my room, where I can lay hands 
on that scrapbook of mine.” 

“What’s the dope?” jeered McGuire. 

“On the level, I’ve got a whale of an idea. If it doesn’t work, 
I'll scout this summer for board and fare. All you got to do is 
to come up to my room. There’s two shows; the second begins 
at nine-fifteen. Come on.” ‘ 

“All right,” agreed McGuire resignedly. 
dope. But I’ll hold you to that bet.” 

Murphy dug up his scrapbook and began thumbing the pages. 
“Ha! Here it is. Listen, Mac! This Lynn is the college guy 
I told you about last summer. *Member?” 

“But you never told me he was-a dummy !”’—indignantly. 

“Mac, he wasn’t when I first lamped him. Here’s the dope. 
1 trailed this lad three separate times. He was a wonder—speed, 
control, brains! I saw him shut out. Yale two out of three 


“T’ll listen to the 


- games; same with Princeton. And don’t you fool yourself, Mac. 


Outside the majors, these college boys are the grand ball- 
players.” 

McGuire nodded. “But you finally wired me this Lynn was 
no good, that he blew up.” 

“Listen: These college lads are always on the hunt for queer 
stunts. It entered their beans one day to stand on the foul line 
and yodel like Fritz-Emmet used to, and then to caterwaul— 
not the players, mind you, but the regular college boys. They 
did it just as a lark—nothing behind it. But gee, somehow it 
got to this boy Lynn. Two men on bases, one out. He ups and 
throws the first wild ball I’d seen him pitch. The man on 
second romps home. But that was the match to the powder. 
The Willie boys surged to the whitewash, yodeling and cater- 
wauling; and this Lynn blows up to Mars and roosts there. 
I went the next day. If he got over the surprise of it, why, I 
was going to have a little business talk with him. They had to 
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take him out in the third. Those fool kids had accidentally 
found the hole. I went back to the hotel, feeling blue.” 

“And the man downstairs is Lynn?” 

“Tan 

“But how did he become deaf?” 

“T went to New Haven the next day. He pitched again. 
Nothing yellow in him. Just one of them psychological things 
professors gab about. You see, when I take a fancy to an 
amateur, I look up the family history. These Lynns have been 
licked, but they never laid down. Well, he pitched three cork- 
ing innings and got a three-bagger. But he went high-sky in 
the fourth. It was a darned shame. Here was the making 
of a great pitcher, gone wrong. He was the first man up in the 
last of the fourth. The first ball—zowie! He lammed it over 
to Hartford and jogged around the bags. No yellow boy could 
have done that. This bucked me up. He could stand up there 
and lam the ball when he knew they were going to yodel him 
off the mound. The other team got five runs off him, next in- 
ning. His mates were good sports. They let him stay. The next 
time he came to bat, he lammed another homer, but the wind 
carried it outside. And then the pitcher beaned him—knocked 
him cold, down and out. I hung around until they got him into 
the clubhouse; then I left the lot.” 

“T begin to see. That ball busted his ears. Tough luck!” 

“Tougher than you know! Listen: It hit him smack on the 
left ear, busted the drum; and the right ear went along in 
sympathy. That was the dope in the morning papers. Mac, 
this was a real tragedy. Seems he was a rich man’s son, 
youngest of four. Wanted to play professional ball; didn’t want 
to work under his brothers in the steel-mills. He had fallen 
cut with the old man; and his busted ears left him high and 
dry. Get it? A great pitcher, with a big future in front of 
him—knocked out like that. And no home to go back to, and 
no money in his jeans.” 

“That’s mighty tough. I feel sorry for the boy, but I don’t 
see—” 

“Wake up! I tell you he’s a great pitcher already. Can’t you 
get it? They can’t blow him up now. He’s deaf. He wont 
see anything but the plate and Slatterly’s fingers. And on top 
of this, he’s a natural hitter, a rare thing in a pitcher. Give him 
a try-out, for the love o’ Mike!” 

McGuire got up and began to pace the room. He smoked 
rapidly. 

“All right,” he said at last. “I’ll try him out in the morning, 
just to prove if you know what a pitcher is. Mind, I'll give him 
a grueling. I’ll have the boys use every trick in the bag to fuss 
him. If he comes through, if he gets by Jenkins’ bat—well, 
maybe I’ll put him on the bench.” 

“You've said something! I’ve got a hunch. You're paying 
for my hunches. And I'll eat my hat if this boy doesn’t surprise 
you. Come on. Le’s go down and hunt him up.” 


McGuIRE fussed and fumed the following morning. He 
sat cross-legged on the grass, chewing the sugary ends of 
the blades. He was angry. He had sworn<all his life that he 
would never sign up a freak, no matter how good a ball-player 
he might be. Boneheads he couldn’t escape, but he could side- 
step individuals who weren’t “all there.” He, McGuire, would 
have to learn to talk with his fingers, or forever and eternal be 
sticking out his hand for the tab and pencil. How could he 
bawl out a dummy? 

Nevertheless, McGuire watched the stranger carefully. True 
to his orders, the boys were cutting up and running races around 
the spot where young Lynn was warming up with Slatterly. The 
boy was just lobbing them over easily. There wasn’t a thing on 
the ball, so the catcher covertly indicated to the manager. Sud- 
denly McGuire got up and waved his hand toward the diamond. 
Young Lynn walked toward the mound, and Murphy ran out 
tu him, indicating that he wanted the pad. 

He wrote: “I’m backing you. Show ’em all you’ve got. 
Seak it to ’em!” 

Lynn smiled; and Murphy trotted back to the line, feeling 
confident. That boy had given him a real smile, nothing forced 
about it. 

Now, the most terrible moment in a pitcher’s life is the first 
try-out on a big-league team, a try-out before professionals, 
always coldly critical and resentful. No crowds about, no 
chance to lift the fans off the bleachers. You put it over or you 
don’t, in cold blood. You leave the lot a ball-player of the first 
magnitude, or you go back to the bushes, a break in your heart 
that will never heal up. 


The Dummy 


“Play ball!” shouted McGuire, walking over to the bench, 
“You, Jenkins, see if you can tap this wonder of Murphys 
Knock the cover off the ball, the first pitched, and I’ll donate 


a box of cigars.” 
A BIG, rangy man came out of the clubhouse and plumped 
down beside Murphy. 

“What’s goin’ on here?” he asked. 

“A new pitcher, Swan.” 

“Another one of your gold-bricks?” jeered Swan. 
lonesome.” 

“He’s deaf.” 

“What—a dummy?” 

“Oh, he aint dumb; he can talk as well as anyone; but he’s 
stone-deaf.” 

“Has Mac quit? I thought he drew the line on freaks?” 

“Wait a few minutes.” 

“I’m willing to wait a month. You've been a lot of help 
Four o’ the bums you sent in have been given the chute. Bill 
an’ me’ll have to pitch every other day all summer. Fine chance 
for the pennant, unless Mac opens up an’ buys a pitcher. Hey, 
Jenkins! Put it over the fence so we can get down to practice,” 
Swan yelled. 

The outfield moved back as Jenkins, the star hitter, tapped 
the plate with his stick. 

“Play ball!” 

A slow wind-up, and almost instantly there followed a smack 
you could hear all over the lot. But it came from the catcher's 
glove. 

“Strike!” called the impromptu umpire. 

McGuire leaned forward. Speed, he thought. You couldn't 
fake that smack; nothing but speed could produce that. An- 
other deliberate wind-up. Jenkins balanced his bat aggressively. 
If there was one thing he liked it was a straight, speedy ball. 
The first had got by because he hadn’t been expecting it. 
Smack! Leather against leather. Jenkins had swung and 
missed. : 

“Gee!” said Slatterly. 

“Slatt, I tried for that!” Jenkins laughed and stooped for 
some dust. Jenkins was one of the best-loved men in the base- 
ball world. A thorough sportsman, kindly and intelligent, he 
had already made imperishable history on the ball-field. “He'll 
send me a twister this trip—if he knows his business. Let 
’er come!” 

But the ball was exactly like the other two, straight as a 
draughtman’s line. Jenkins’ bat hadn’t swung fully over the 
plate when the third smack came. He stepped back, smiling. 

“Hey, you!” cried McGuire. “You stay there and hit that 
ball! Hear me?” 

Murphy poked Swan in the ribs. “Huh? 
huh?” 

“Jenkins was stallin’.” 

“Well, he wont stall now,” said Murphy. 

The whole team—those infield and back of the lines—began 
to show interest. Young Lynn was all on his own. No sig- 
nals of any kind were to be given him. He was to shoot over 
anything and all he had, as long as McGuire thought necessary. 
Jenkins returned to the slab, his eyes sparkling, his mouth 
grim. The ball that came toward him this time had a jump on 
it. He fouled it into the press-stand. He fanned the next. 
The third he hit; but it dribbled a few feet in front of the 
plate, and Lynn had it before Jenkins thought to run. 

McGuire came out stormily. “You big stiff, are you laying 
down on me?” 

“Mac, this boy can pitch. Why didn’t you tell me? I 
thought he was one of the bushers. He has the edge on me 
because I don’t know what he’s got. I never saw three faster 
balls than those first ones. That’s on the level. His in-shoot 
is a bird. Ill find him in a few minutes.” 

McGuire faced the infield. “You big boobs, didn’t I tell you 
to keep moving and cutting up didoes? This fellow can’t heat, 
but he can see. I promised him a job if he made good, and 
I don’t want him to make good. Get that? Now, wake up! 


“He looks 


Some gold-brick; 


"[ BEREAFTER the bystanders saw a very unusual thing— 

men jumping and running and dancing—without sound! 
Lynn threw sixteen balls. Those that Jenkins did not foul 

cut the plate. The seventeenth ball, however, Jenkins sent out 

to left, where it was easily caught. He threw his bat toward 

= - ta and walked to the mound. He smiled and held out his 
and. 
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Thanks!” said Lynn, his voice choky. 
_ ‘You're all right, boy!” Then Jenkins blushed, remember- 
ing suddenly that the boy could not hear. 

Why didn’t you kiss him?” cried McGuire furiously. 
a Aw, forget it, Mac,” said Jenkins, reaching for the dipper. 
IT know, and I don’t blame you. It’ll be hard work to coach 

But that boy is a pitcher. That fly to left was donated. 

I couldn’t put it anywhere else. A clean-looking chap. It’s 
a tough world.” 
_ him a bat, Mac, and let me shoot him a few,” pleaded 





“You'll have your chance,” growled McGuire. 

He did rather a cruel thing because he was angry. He switched 
the players all over the lot so that each might have a swing 
at the dummy’s ball. In all, Lynn pitched eighty-three balls, 
which would be grueling work for an old hand among friends. 
And all they got was one safe hit. 

Lynn waited on the mound for further orders. McGuire 
went out to him. 

“Get a bat and step up to the plate.” Then, remembering, he 
made a gesture, signifying he wanted the pad and pencil. 
Heavily he wrote his order. 
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With a smile Lynn ran over to the bats. 

“Leave the dummy to me!” cried Swan as he started for the 
mound. “Here’s where he packs his satchel for home.” 

“Didn't I tell you?” said the jubilant Murphy. ‘“Eighty-three 
balls, and still willing, and his shirt as dry as yours! I guess 
I’m a bum scout!” 

“T’d like to wring your neck for getting me into this deal,” 
replied McGuire. “But he gets no contract until after the first 
exhibition game. That goes.” 

“Hey, you!” yelled Swan to the field. 
You wont have anything to do.” 

The man on second laughed, relayed the order to cenier; and 
shortly after the players were squatting or lying full-length on 
the grass. 

“Fine sport!” said Murphy. 

“T’m running this show,” retorted McGuire sourly. 

“You'll be ashamed of it to-morrow.” 

“T’m ashamed of it now, Murph; but I can’t have a dummy 
on the team, if there’s any way of preventing it.” 

A very interesting phase of the game took place immediately. 
Pitcher and batter both acted in a peculiarly logical manner. 
Swan was a top-notcher. He was rough and bullying in his 
manner, a trouble-maker, but he could pitch ball. He was the 
last man in the world you’d suspect of being a thinking ball- 
player, and yet that’s just what he was. 

In a case like this, what would be the natural procedure? 
Here was a young fellow who had just thrown eighty-three balls 

across the plate or at it. 

== He would be tired. He 

would let the first ball go 
by merely to get a line on 
what his opponent had. So 
Swan sent in a 


“Lie down out there. 








































2a) “All right! 
a after supper to-night.” 


He was tuming away when a hand detained him. 
stand that you are in need of a pitcher.” 





The Dummy 


thunderbolt, straight as a fiddle-string. He would hang one up 
before this dummy busher knew what had happened. The nex, 
two balls would be like taking candy away from the children, 

On his side, Lynn had already thought out what Sway 
was most likely to do. When he saw the ball start, he stepped 
up and laid the trade-mark on it. The ball struck center-fielg 
fence before Williams in center was fully alive. 

To knock a homer on these grounds you had to hoist it over 
the fence. But Lynn ran like a whippet and made the home. 
plate by the prettiest slide imaginable, in a three-second margin, 

As Lynn turned away from the plate, dusting himself, Murphy 
looked at McGuire, who grinned. 

“T don’t say I'll give him a contract, Murph; but that was 
pretty work. He outthought Swan; and yet Swan pitched a 
perfectly logical ball. But a deaf man, handing you a pad and 
pencil every time you want to talk to him!” 

“You'll get over that.” 

“T’ll put him in Tuesday’s game. If he makes good in a 
regular game, my word goes. I'll put him on the bench.” 

“Now you're talking pennant-stuff. The boy’s waiting for 
further orders.” 

McGuire waved his hand toward the bench, and Lynn trotted 
over and sat down. The suit he had on was his collegiate 
uniform. 

Lynn had accomplished three important things that morning. 
He had gained a friend in Jenkins, an enemy in Swan and a 
grudging admiration from McGuire. From then on they spoke 
of him as the Dummy. It was by no means contemptuous. 
It was handy. Ball-players talk in drops, fade-aways and in- 
shoots; straight English, somehow, seems to lack punch. 

When Lynn took his place on the bench Tuesday, McGuire 
approached and indicated that he wanted the pad. 

“Where the devil did you get that new uniform?” McGuire 
wrote.. 

“T had it made to order before I came South,” said 
Lynn in his pleasantly modulated voice. 

McGuire laughed. If there was one thing that got 
to him quicker than anything else it was nerve, the 
real article. He wrote on the tab again: 

Win this game, and we’ll talk business 


And this is the way Robert Lynn, scion of a distinguished 
family,son of a millionaire, broke into big-league baseball. 


fetes the fourth exhibition game, McGuire, 
who was a thorough sportsman for all his 
rough ways, handed Lynn a contract. He hated 
to do this, but he had given his word. The 
young man was to receive fifteen hundred for 
the season. If he made good against the big 
fellows, McGuire informed him that he 
would have no cause to worry about the 
future. He added frankly that he was sorry 
to have a deaf man on the team. The whole 
fighting machinery would have.to be 
readjusted; he and Lynn would have 
to invent a series of signals. The last 
thing in the world McGuire purposed 
to do was to run out to the mound 
and ask for Lynn’s pad and pencil. 
Late in May the whole baseball 
} world was watching McGuire’s re- 
" markable find. The players, from 
Mississippi to Boston Harbor, called 
Lynn the Dummy. But the news- 
papers chose a nickname of their 
own—the Iron Man. They dug up 
the phenomenon’s record, the pecu- 
liar story attached to his misfor- 
tune, and the fact that he was 4 
sich man’s son at outs with his 
family. They worked the human- 
interest stuff until there wasn’t a drop 
in the bucket. It made good reading 
for a while. 

To take the short-cut, this isn’t 4 
baseball story at all. The sport is only 
a hinge to a door. Lynn pitched great 
ball, but he didn’t win the pennant by 
a wonderful play in the last half of 
the ninth. He just did his share; that 
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“Mr. McGuire, I under- 
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she don’t, and you find it out the moment the game is called. 
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was all. A ball-player of the first class; but his fame was based 
upon his good looks and romantic misfortune rather than his 
ability as a pitcher. 

Jenkins, while kindly and likable, was rather a quiet man, 
flocking by himself. Naturally he gravitated toward Lynn, 
whom he genuinely liked. In the home town he took Lynn to his 
own hotel and introduced him to everybody; and Lynn decided 
to live there. It was a first-class hotel, old and respectable. 

On the day of the team’s arrival home, Jenkins took Lynn’s 
pad. “You put up here,” he wrote. “They'll treat you right. 
Come along, and I’ll introduce you.” Jenkins kept the pad. 
As he introduced Lynn, he wrote down the name of the party 
of the second part, as they say. Lynn did a lot of handshaking. 
Jenkins suddenly scratched his chin, grinned and wrote two full 
Pages on the tab. 

“That girl back of the cigar-stand is Nellie Milliken,” he 
wrote. “She’s the whitest little skirt that ever rooted for base- 
ball or church—no nonsense, no lallygagging. She likes you or 


“Will you come into the living-room for a moment?” the Dummy added. Much astonished, Nellie followed him out of Tommy's room. 
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She cottons to me because I’m married and got a couple of kids; 
and she and the Missus are great pals. She works because she 
has to. Paralytic father, and a shrimp of a brother who’s 
always getting in Dutch. The girl hunts him up a job, and he 
goes and loses it regularly. She’s game and loyal. All the 
free yaps on the team have tried to lure her out to shows and 
dinners, and nothing doing. Of course, she’s homely, but she’s 
the goods.” 

“Homely! Why, she’s the prettiest girl I ever saw.” 

“Uh-huh! Come on—Nellie, this is Lynn.” 

The girl smiled brightly and offered her hand; her grip was 
warm and firm. 

“He can’t hear, Nellie; and it’s a rotten shame. But mind 
your step; he’s a wiz at reading lips. That cauliflower ear— 
the ball hit him there. They carried him off the lot, stone-deaf. 
Tough!” 

“I’m so sorry!” 


“Here,” said Jenkins, offering the pad. ‘Write down here 


that he pitched great ball Saturday.” (Continued on page 118) 









A 
PROBLEM 
in GRAND 
LARCENY. 


anyone smart enough to get it.” 

Diamond Frank, an ace in the world of crime, paused 
and shook his head sadly as might an art connoisseur who 
contemplates a priceless treasure doomed to lie hidden forever 
from human eyes. 

“But it can’t be done,” he added with regretful resignation. 
“Not a chance in the world! It’s awful, Blackie, but it’s true. 
I know, for I’ve tried. Think of it, pal! Enough good yellow 
gold to make any of us rich enough to be worth robbing, and 
yet a man can’t lay hands on it.” 

“Why?” asked Boston Blackie, premier master of the preying 
legion that successfully denies the sanctity of property-rights. 

Diamond Frank, lolling back in his chair, summed up the situ- 
ation with the succinct directness of one who had given his 
subject painstaking study. 

“On the beach at Nome it’s in iron-bound, sealed and pad- 
locked chests guarded night and day by gunmen. Not a chance 
so far. Then it goes into the strong-room of that old floating 
tub, the Humboldt. No guards there, Blackie, but there isn’t 
a stateroom that gives a man a possible chance to cut through 
to the treasure from top, bottom or sides. The padlock on the 
strong-room is a double combination that unlocks with two keys, 
one kept by the captain and one by the purser. It is never 
unfastened, from Nome to Seattle. A charge of ‘soup’ would 
blow it off; but that, of course, is out of the question on ship- 
board, with the strong-room almost opposite the purser’s state- 
room. At Seattle it is unloaded to a truck guarded by more 
gunmen. Then it goes into the First National vaults to stay. 
There you are! Three tons of gold unwatched on a steamer 
for from five to eight days—and I traveled all the way to Nome 
and back on the old Humboldt last fall without finding a thou- 
sand-to-one chance of laying a finger on it. It broke my heart, 
but I had to give it up.” 

Boston Blackie lay back in his chair, thoughtfully silent. 

“I should say offhand it would be far easier to lay hands 
on the gold than to get it past the Custom-House men and 
safely away, after I had it,” he remarked at last. 

“Jump to it if you see a chance. I’m done,” said Diamond 
Frank. 

“Maybe I will,” said Blackie. And though he dropped the 
subject as if no longer interested, he sat alone till dawn, after 
his friend departed, mentally visualizing the treasure-room of a 
tubby, plunging steamer plowing her way southward from the 
— beaches with a king’s ransom locked in her steel-bound 
vault. 

“It could be done,” he said softly to himself. “And inas- 
much as James J. Clancy is president of the company that owns 
the Humboldt, there is the best reason in the world why Mary 
and I should do it. All the gold the Humboldt éver carried 
would not even the score we owe old ‘Eye-for-an-eye’ Jim 
Clancy, who identified Mary’s father as the hold-up man who 
robbed him years ago in Spokane—Jim Clancy who, after poor 
Dayton Tom died in prison, found his identification had been 
a blunder and justified it as ‘a regrettable incident but not 
really a miscarriage of justice,’ for the wrongly convicted 


i [T's million dollars in gold—a trucklodd—is waiting for 


Boston BLACKIE here tackles one of the most tantalizing but difficult 
problems that honest men ever placed before the Powers That Prey. 


man, now 
dead, was, he 
said, one who 
‘from his manner of life - 
could have been no benefit to 
himself, his family or the 
world that is well rid of him.’ ” 
Blackie’s fingers were clenched, 
and his eyes were cold and steely with determi- 
nation as he quoted the words that had been Clancy’s 
epitaph to the memory of the man he had wronged. 
“Yes,” he added to himself grimly, “the man who could say 
that of big, open-handed, kindly old Dayton Tom, is a man 
whom it will be a pleasant privilege to rob. We'll do it.” 
The Humboldt lay at anchor off the shore-line whose golden 
sands made a thriving city.of-the once-deserted Nome beach. 
At intervals, above the monotonous surf-roar, the sound of high- 
pitched laughter and broken bars of dance-music floated faintly 
out across the water. The last homeward-bound steamer of 
the season was ready to sail, and all Nome was celebrating. 
The Humboldt’s upper deck was deserted except for one pas- 
senger—a girl who leaned over the after-rail intently watching 
the labor of seamen who were lowering weighty, carefully 
guarded chests of gold from a jutting pier to small boats that 
were to carry them to the strong-room of the waiting ship off- 
shore. The girl, off guard in the safety of her solitude, watched 
the movement of the treasure with almost proprietary solici- 
tude. Because of that jealously guarded gold she was 4 
passenger on the Humboldt. Because of it there lay on her 
forearm, hidden by the sleeve of her traveling suit, a tight- 
fitting bracelet a dozen times more precious to her than its 
weight in diamonds. Often and involuntarily her fingers slipped 
beneath her sleeve to caress softly the circlet they found 
there. It represented a difficult adventure skillfully accom- 
plished. It was confirmatory proof of the logic of the master- 
mind that had set itself the seemingly impossible task of 
rifling the steamer’s treasure vault. It was an instrument of 
revenge infinitely precious to the daughter of the man the 
world had called “Dayton Tom.” 


S Ree boats, each with a shotgun guard idle but watch- 
ful in the stern seat, put off from the wharf and drew 
up beside the Humboldt. A whining cargo-engine lowered 4 
rope net to the bobbing carriers, and one by one, with infinite 
care, the treasure-chests were swung to the steamer’s deck and 
piled there in ten rows, each four boxes high. Forty chests of 
gold—forty iron-bound storehouses of vast, illimitable power! 
The boxes were counted, checked and recounted and then 
wheeled down the companionway to the ship’s strong-room. 
Inside the steel-bound vault, with guards barring the doorway 
against the curious, the chests. were counted once again and 
each of their heavy seals examined by Captain McNaughton, 


-Purser Dave Jessen of the Humboldt and the Nome manager 


of the express-company that was guaranteeing the treasure’s 
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Every seal was intact, 
every chest in its place; and with a sigh of relief as his re- 
sponsibility ended, the express manager accepted the receipt 
signed jointly by the ship’s captain and purser, for two million 
dollars in gold. 

At a command from the Captain, a dozen or more trunks, 
boxes and treasure-parcels intrusted to the steamer for safe- 
keeping by passengers, were wheeled into the strong-room and 
checked off the purser’s list. All were there. The ‘Humboldt’s 
treasure-room was in order. With a final, sweeping glance of 
satisfied security, the Captain’s eye roamed the interior of the 
steel-lined room. Then he stepped out, pulled shut the great 
steel-barred door and put in place the giant padlock that 
guarded it. The Captain’s key turned softly in the lock. The 
purser’s followed it with another gentle click of hidden ratchets 
—and the treasure was as safe as human ingenuity could 
make it. : 

Purser Jessen, with a sigh of relief, locked his key in a secret 
compartment of his private safe. - Captain McNaughton hid 
his key in the money-belt that girded his waist and never left 
his body night or day. Then he opened a panel in the wall 
above his berth and threw on an electric switch that turned a 
death-dealing current through the steel plate in the floor just 
within the strong-room door and connected, also, a series of 
alarms that would rouse the ship if the treasure-room door were 
opened so much as an inch. 

“Well, that’s well off my mind!” the Captain murmured, 
and went on deck to direct his final preparations for sailing. 

A shrieking blast came from the steamer’s siren. A score 
of small-boats and launches, each crowded with passengers, put 
off from the pier. An hour later they swarmed over the Hum- 
boldt’s decks by hundreds, and the Humboldt, with a final siren 
blast, slowly swung her prow seaward and began her long 
homeward journey. 


NIGHTFALL found the girl who had watched the loading 
of the treasure with such interest standing alone against 
the after-deck rail abstractedly watching the steamer’s foamy 
Wake fade away into the darkness of an empty sea. On the 
passenger-list she was registered as “Miss Marie Whitney, Chi- 
cago,” a name that cloaked the presence on the Humboldt of 
Dawson—Boston Blackie’s Mary—able assistant of the 
d for whom she was waiting now, tense and eagerly ex- 
gad to surrender the circlet on her wrist against which 
fingers lay protectingly. 
A step on the deck behind her caught her ear. 
ess a voice spoke softly. 
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Tue way of | the transgressor is hard — but sometimes extremely interesting. 
example, what happened aboard the treasure-ship, Humboldt. 


The girl watched the 
movement of the treasure 
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“Mary,” it said. 

The girl stirred in a revealing movement of love, joy 
and pride in her own well-accomplished task. Without 
turning her head she stretched two hands behind her 
and grasped the man’s eagerly. 

“TI have it, Blackie,” she said, speaking in a whisper. 
“Absolutely perfect, too! It’s on my left wrist. Take it 
quickly—and oh, my dear, do be careful of it. It couldn’t 
possibly be replaced now. The door is wired, as you thought— 
alarms ring all over the steamer if it is opened. The wires 
run out through the upper left wainscoting of the companion- 
way. Everything is arranged as you planned.” 

“The man who said this trick couldn’t be turned didn’t know 
my Mary,” whispered the voice behind the girl’s head, as strong 
deft fingers slipped the bracelet over her wrist with a caressing 
touch as thrilling to her as rare wine. 

“Your work is done,—well done,—dearest,” he said. ‘Take 
no more risks whatever. No matter what happens, neither 
recognize nor communicate with Lewes or with me again. With 
this bracelet in my hand the gold already is ours.” 

“Do be careful, Blackie dear,” she urged under the stress of 
the natural, ever-present fear of a woman for the man she 
loves. “I’ve had a queer feeling—a sort of premonition—” 

“Sh-h-h!” interrupted Blackie. “Some one’s coming.” 


SERANILY as a shadow he glided away across the darkened 
deck. 

A man’s firm, heavy step approached, and as Mary leaned 
across the rail and stared again in seeming idleness toward the 
disappearing wake beyond the steamer, a blue uniform appeared 
at her side, and Dave Jessen, the Humboldt’s purser, stooped 
and peered into her face. 

“It is you, Miss Whitney. I knew I couldn’t be wrong even 
in the dark,” the young officer said, betraying with each word 
the deep and deferential interest which had grown steadily 
during the weeks since the Humboldt had left Seattle with 
“Miss Marie Whitney” among her passengers. 

“I’m the unfortunate bearer of bad news, Miss Whitney,” 
he concluded seriously. 

“Bad news?” repeated the girl, looking up quickly. 

“T fear so,” he continued. ‘You know how crowded we are 
this trip. Every stateroom is sold, and we’re even bunking some 
of the miners down in the crew’s quarters; but even so, I 
was sure until the last moment that I could keep your double 
stateroom for you alone. But I can’t. An hour before we 
left Nome, Captain McNaughton received a wireless from 
Seattle that forces us to make room for express-company de- 
tectives and—” 

“Detectives!” echoed the girl. 

In the darkness her slender hands clutched the rail until 
the knuckles whitened. With a quick, fierce effort of will she 
mastered her fear and looked up at him with a smile that 
invited confidence. : 

“How exciting!” she exclaimed. “But what have detectives 
to do on the prosaic old Humboldt?” 
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The man bent toward her and lowered his voice. 

“The Seattle police have been informed by one of their 
spies, a woman, that two crooks—top-notchers with an inter- 
national reputation, the wire said—are on board the Humboldt 
for the purpose of looting the treasure-room on the trip home,” 
he said. “That, of course, is impossible; the strong-room is 
absolutely burglar-proof. But with two millions of gold on 
board, precautions even against the impossible are necessary. 
So I had to turn over a stateroom opposite the treasure-room to 
the officers, and-must ask you to permit me to give you company 
on the return trip. I’m sorry, but—” 

“Whom are you putting in with me?” 

“A Miss Nina Francisco. She’s a Californian, an exception- 
ally likable young woman, I think. She has been in Nome all 
summer, visiting mines in which her father is interested, she 
told me. Do you mind sharing your cabin with her, Miss 
Whitney?” he finished with unconscious tenderness. 

“Certainly not,’ Mary answered. Then, spurred to the 
necessity of obtaining further information by Blackie’s danger, 
she looked into the officer’s face with parted lips and eyes that 
were bright with an excitement which she had no need to 
feign. 

“A robbery planned on this ship!” she cried. “How wonder- 
fully exciting! Are these crooks being watched? Will they be 
arrested here on the Humboldt?” 

“Probably not, unless they really make an attempt to break 
into the strong-room,” Jessen replied. “We have their names 
and a description, but they are using aliases, naturally, and 
we haven’t been able to identify, them yet. But it really doesn’t 
matter, for now that we have been warned, there isn’t a chance 
in a million for them to accomplish anything on shipboard; 
and at the dock in Seattle, officers who know them will take 
them into custody as-they go ashore.” 

The girl’s body stiffened, and her face, protected by the 
darkness, grew suddenly white and infinitely careworn. Immi- 
nent danger threatened Boston. Blackie, for she knew he would 
use without delay the circlet she had given him but a moment 
before. She must warn him at once of his peril. 

“T think I'll go below,” she said. “It’s growing chilly.” 

She shivered, but not from cold. 

“I may have Miss Francisco’s baggage moved into your 
cabin?” asked the purser, steadying her 
with a gentle hand as they returned 
across the deck. 

“Of course—and thank you for your 
courtesy,” Mary answered with cordial- 
ity that quickened the pulse of the 
bronzed, clear-eyed young officer beside 
her. “As you have chosen her as my 
companion, I am sure Miss Francisco 
and I will be congenial, and I am so ex- 
cited over your news about the—the— 
crooks. You'll let me know if anything 
exciting happens, wont you, please? 
Why, it’s all just like a movie, with all 
of us playing a part in it!” 

She laid her hand on his arm and 
looked pleadingly into eyes 
as innocent and 
straightforward { 
and free from 
guile as the sea- 
winds that 
had tanned -« 
his cheeks. 

“You know I will, 

Miss Whitney. Good 
night,” said Jessen, 

his voice revealing what 

he feared to put into words. 

“Good night—and don’t for- 
get your promise,” she said with 
a smile that gave no hint of the 
anxiety in her heart as she disappeared toward her stateroom. 

Mary penned a hasty note telling Blackie the crucially im- 
portant news, and slipped out of her stateroom to rap in the 
code of the crook-world at his door—under which she slipped 
the note when an answering rap came from within. 

During Mary’s absence a young woman, tall, dark and volup- 
tuously handsome, entered and stood eying curiously the cabin 
to which her baggage had just been moved. On the table she 


“Don't be in a 
hurry, “bo,” said 
the officer. “‘Any- 
way, that window’s 
locked.” 
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saw the tablet on which Mary had written, with a freshly uge 
pen beside it. Without hesitation she stepped to the table ang 
held the paper to the light. On the.sheet beneath the one tha 
had been used, and which Mary in her hurry had neglected jp 
destroy, a few words were visible. 

“Seattle .... . wireless treasure-room ,.,. 
detectives!’ ” the woman read with widening eyes at each telltale 
word. “So she knows the secrets of the wireless room, dogs 
she?” she mused. “And she. was talking with a man out gp 
that dark deck when the purser went for her! Ah! She hur 
ried down here and wrote a note and evidently has gone tp 
deliver it. I’m lucky to have stumbled across this. I think the 
delightful Miss Whitney who so obviously has turned that’ sim. 
ple-minded purser’s head is not quite what she seems.” ~— 

Once more she picked up the tablet and strove to. decigiher 
further information from the few faint words imprinted there. 

As she bent over the paper, Mary entered. The newcomer 
laid down the tablet without a trace of embarrassment. 

“Miss Whitney, I presume?” she said, extending a jeweled 
hand languidly. “I was just admiring the tint .of your station. 
ery. You have guessed, of course, that I am Miss Franciseg 
whom you have so kindly permitted to share this cabin.” —_ 

The women’s eyes met in a long, appraising glance, during 
which each tried vainly to hide beneath smiling lips a surging 
flood of hostility based on feminine intuition rather than reason, 

“T’m sure we shall have a delightful trip together,” said 
in slightly strained tones as she picked up the tablet and tossed 
it carelessly into a drawer. Her quick eyes had caught the 
words at which her new companion was staring as she entered, 
and she realized that her momentary carelessness had doubled 
the gravity of her problem. 

“A. spy!” she decided instantly. “A spy put here to watch 
me, but I’ll not let her know that I suspect.” 3 

“She sees the words imprinted on that sheet of paper and 
knows I have read them,” thought Miss Francisco: “‘She’s on her 
guard now, but can’t possibly guess that I know who is on this 
steamer and why he is here. I'll win her confidence, and 

may ; 

She turned with a smile to her new friend. Ten minutes 

later the two went arm in arm to the music-room. 
As the Humboldt, plowing steadily southward beneath 
> sunny skies, neared Seattle, the tension in the stateroom 
occupied by Miss Whitney and 
Miss Francisco increased until 
it became a tangible something 
as vibrant as an electric current, 
Neither woman for an instant 
relaxed her ceaseless watchful 
ness, and neither betrayed it; yet 
each knew that as she spied, she 
was being spied upon. Mary, @ 
eile the light of her 
knowledge of 
the crucial sit 
uation on ship 
board, found 
much in her 
gay compan- 
® 1on’s con- 
duct to 
deepen her 
e’"22 suspicion that 
a Miss Francisco, 
if not actually a 
detective, was an emissary 
of those who she knew were 

on board. 
On the days following the woman’s first 
appearance in Mary’s stateroom, Nina spent 
much time in the steamer’s wireless station— 
where, apparently, she flirted flagrantly with the 
operator—a role in which she proved herself decidedly 
adept. 

“Camouflage to cloak her anxiety for further news from Seat- 
tle that will enable the officers to identify Blackie and Lewes,” 
was Mary’s inward comment as for the hundredth time she 
studied her fellow-passengers with the hope of determining the 
identity of the police officers she knew to be among them. The 
detectives were lodged close to the treasure-room, the purser 
had said; and gradually her suspicion centered on an English- 
man—Sir Arthur Cumberland on the passenger list—who with 
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From the cross-companionway beyond the strong-room, a figure rose and seized the man before the door. 


4 secretary-companion was ostensibly making the Alaskan trip 
a part of a round-the-world tour, and whose cabin was directly 
Opposite the strong-room. 

Cumberland was a big, blond Britisher with a long, drooping 
Mustache, an accent that was joyfully mimicked by other pas- 
sehgers in the salon and a decided weakness for the American 
bar below decks. His secretary was a keen-eyed little man 
tamed McDonald whose burr suggested the Clyde. 

Just why she doubted Cumberland, Mary herself could hardly 

ve explained, except that she felt he was too obviously in 
dress and personal appearance what he seemed—too perfectly 
the familiar, titled Englishman of the American stage. A chance 
word crystallized her suspicion into certainty on the night she 

herself in a secluded nook behind a lifeboat to win for a 
Moment the relief of being off guard. The Englishman, smok- 
ig, stopped beside the boat. Almost immediately he was joined 
the secretary. 

“What have you learned?” demanded Cumberland. 

“Haven’t located anything yet,” answered McDonald. 

“You must—quickly; for I’ll have them before we sight 
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There was a fierce struggle. 


Seattle or my name’s not—” He stopped, glanced round as if 
fearing eavesdroppers and laughed at his own caution. 

“Pe careful,” warned his companion as they strolled on. 

From that moment Mary assiduously courted the company 
of the pair—an easy task, for a pretty face was the open sesame 
to Sir Arthur’s good will and interest. She had no definite 
plan, no specific hope, but hour by hour prayed for inspiration. 

Miss Francisco had scarcely noticed the Englishmen until 
Mary adopted them as deck companions. From that moment, 
however, she managed to make herself an inseparable member 
of the party. Mary watched and wondered and waited. 

One night after too-frequent visits to the buffet, Cumberland 
dropped an / now and then and lapsed occasionally into an 
accent not at all suggestive of Regent Street. Mary, looking 
up as she caught this false note, found Nina Francisco studying 
her curiously. McDonald also was keenly aware ot his chief’s 
incriminating bit of forgetfulness, for with ill-hidden anger he 
managed to separate him from the ladies, and the pair vanished 
into their cabin. 

That night when they were alone in their stateroom Miss 
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Francisco, to Mary’s surprise, began to discuss and speculate 
upon Sir Arthur Cumberland and his business. 

“Did you notice anything peculiar in our friend the baronet’s 
language this evening?” she asked innocently. 

Mary, busy at her dressing-table, flashed a quick look into 
the glass and met her companion’s eyes in the mirror. 

“She’s wondering whether her detective friends have betrayed 
themselves to me,” she thought. : 

“It was peculiar for a titled Englishman,” she said aloud. 
Then, after a moment’s thought in which to 
weigh her words, Mary added: “But it was 
nothing that I was not fully prepared to ex- 
pect from him.” 

Again the women studied each other fur- 
tively. i 
“So you think as I do that our titled H 

globe-trotter may be—” began Nina. # 

“TI know just as you do,” interrupted | Pay 
Mary with increasing emphasis on each i P 
word, “that Sir Arthur Cumberland iS 
is playing a part for a purpose. I 
think even you will admit he plays it 
badly.” 

Nina tucked a drooping lock of 
her raven hair into place and 
toyed with a powder-puff before 
answering. 

“You're quite right,” she said at 
last. “Sir Arthur would play any 
game rather badly, I imagine—very 
differently from you, my dear.” 

“And from you also,” added Mary, 
following the words with a look that accentu- 
ated their inner meaning. 

“Does that mean necessarily that we—vou 
and I—must play at cross-purposes on the 
Humboldt?” asked Nina. 

“You can answer your own question far 
better than I,” said Mary. 

“Thanks,” replied Nina. “You have clari- 
fied the atmosphere for both of us, I think. 
Anyway, in seventy-two hours we will be in 
Seattle, and then—” 

Mary without replyiag threw herself on her 
berth and switched off the lights to save herself 
the ordeal of parrying Nina Francisco’s coldly 
analyzing eyes. In seventy-two hours the Hum- 
boldt would be in Seattle, she had said point- 
edly—in Seattle, with detectives waiting at 
the dock, she meant, and a prison looming 
large and certainly in the background. Mary’s 
clenched hands bit into her palms at the thought. 

Her fears were not for herself but for the man 

she loved. With the robbery still uncommitted—for in the 
light of the information she had given him she had no thought 
that Blackie would persevere in his attempt to secure the 
gold—Mary knew there would be little or nothing on the 
Humboldt that would justify a prison term; but she knew, too, 
that with a man of Boston Blackie’s crook-world prestige in 
their toils, the police would find or invent something for which 
he could be imprisoned. 

Without realizing that she had slept, Mary was suddenly 
awakened to full consciousness by a stealthy movement near 
her in the pitch-dark cabin. She listened with every sense 
keyed to superlative alertness. The sound, a soft, slippered step, 
was repeated, and she felt a faint fresh breeze stir her hair. 
Instantly she realized its significance. The door of the state- 
room, locked when she retired, now was ajar. Silently she 
raised herself and stared into the darkness. Her eyes detected 
a blacker blotch just within the cabin door, crouching furtively 
like an animal ready to spring. Now and then in the faint light 
that filtered in through the open porthole she caught a reflected 
glint of bright metal near the figure at the doorway. She recog- 
nized that changing, intermittent flash. A person within the 
cabin, watching the companionway—down which twenty steps 
distant was the door of the treasure-room—held a revolver. 

Noiselessly as an Indian, Mary drew herself over the side 
of the berth till her feet touched the floor. She slipped into 
ber dark-colored dressing-gown and with eyes still fixed on the 
figure in the doorway, felt beneath her pillow till her fingers 
grasped the butt of a revolver. 
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As she rose with slow caution, a faint sound reached her from 
the companionway—the gentle creak of a heavy door moving 
on little-used hinges. As if that were an awaited signal, the 
form in the doorway straightened and glided silently as 
shadow out of the cabin into the pitch-dark companionway, 
Mary followed, a second shadow silent as the first. 

With eyes accustomed now to the darkness, Mary detected 
two forms in the narrow passageway which branched at right 
angles just beyond the treasure-room. One—the one that had 
been within the door of her cabin—was slinking inch by inch 
along the wall with the stealth of a jungle-cat stalking its prey, 
The other was bent over the lock of the treasure-room door. 
In the absolute silence Mary heard the man’s fingers gently 
moving over the steel plate. 

A faint ejaculation of astonishment came from the 
man before the strong-room. Then a tiny ray of light 
illumined the door for a fraction of a second. By 

its flash Mary saw that the massive padlock that 
should have guarded the gold was gone. 

As the light winked out into absolute blackness, the 
figure stalking the man by the door moved quickly 
forward. Mary followed close behind. 

Then a dozen amazing things happened at 
once: 

From the cross-companionway beyond the 
strong-room, a third figure rose apparently 
from the floor and seized the man before 

the door. There was a fierce struggle, fol- 
lowed by a deafening splintering of wood 

as they crashed against the cabin par- 
titions and fell to the floor. From 
* between the struggling forms the 
* \ sharp crack of a revolver followed 
+ a brilliant flash of flame which for 
+ a second lighted the faces of the 
fighting men. By the flash Mary 
saw them clearly. 

The attacker, who had risen 

from the floor beyond the strong- 














room, wore a 
es gp, crook’s 
se mask. The 
— aul ‘ man who 
had fired the 
revolver for 
which both 
were now 
struggling des- 
“Don’ perately was 
Ps aS te Sir Arthur 

said gently. Cumberland. 
“What you ask As the shot 
—it can't be.” reverberated 


down the narrow 
figure that had stolén from the doorway of Mary’s cabin 
leaped to the center of the mélée with clubbed gun held high 


passageway, the 


as if to end the battle with a single deadly blow. Mary sprang 
forward to intercept that blow in midair—but with her gun 
upraised to strike, she shrank back against the shattered wood- 
work in dazed perplexity. The one whose upraised arm she 
would have crushed had struck—but not at the masked man. 
Instead Nina Francisco’s gun-butt—Mary recognized her now 
—-struck the revolver from Sir Arthur Cumberland’s hand. In- 
stantly his opponent: seized it and crashed it solidly against the 
Englishman’s temple. Cumberland fell back, limp and sense- 
less. 

What followed seemed a nightmare of unreality. A fourth 
form, appearing apparently from nowhere, passed swiftly down 
the companionway and vanished. The masked victor staggered 
to his feet and seemingly intent on making more noise and con- 
fusion, raised the unconscious Englishman and dashed him 
against the door of the purser’s cabin, which burst open. 

Screams and shouts came from behind stateroom doors. Maty 
darted back to her own cabin, slipped her revolver beneath her 
pillow and switched on the lights just as the door was thrown 
open and Miss Nina Francisco entered, her clubbed revolver 
still in her hand. The girl shot the bolt in the door while the 
uproar in the companionway increased and running men poured 
down from the upper deck. 

Without a glance toward Mary, Nina opened a grip, dropped 
the revolver into it and locked it. (Continued on page 134) 
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“Mr. Tread- 
way—he’s the most 
careful young man —"” 
“I'd never have suspected 
it,” obsetved Lucille, “the way he 
tried to feed fried egg into his left ear.” 








THe quaint story of a careful young man who set out to be 
a potentate of commerce, and of the girl who laughed at him. 
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horizon in any department of his colossal establish- 

ment, general conversation was instantly suspended, 
and a feverish activity succeeded whatever relaxation of effort 
there might have been during moments previous. Customers 
who perhaps had reason to complain of inattention or indiffer- 
ence on the part of sales-persons were suddenly overwhelmed 
with propitiatory smiles, respectful suggestions and lavish dis- 
play of merchandise hitherto jealously concealed. In other 
words, the force got busy. Fear and trembling went before 
Halper, and anxiety tagged behind; and few there were— 
very few, believe me—who experienced any other emotions in 
the awful presence. 
_ Benny Treadway was one of the exceptions. Benny made 
it a particular point to have a clear conscience in business 
hours so far as attending to business was concerned; and he 
Ttegarded Mr. Halper with such interest and admiration that 
he was more than glad of any chance to observe him. -As a 
Matter of fact, he had resolved to become a Maximilian Halper 
himself. A laudable ambition, surely! To become a poten- 
tate of commerce, gathering to one’s treasure-house the spoil of 
the world, there transmuting it to gold and thence disbursing 
and dispersing that most precious commodity through a thou- 


WV/ horizon in Maximilian Halper loomed athwart the 


as sand channels to brirg more and more spoil back. A virtuous * 
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circle, and one ever widening, a force centripetal and centrif- 
ugal and in either aspect tremendous. For Maximilian Halper, 
whether they knew it or not, men toiled over the face of earth 
and sea and in the depths thereof, from arctic to tropic climes. 
A great game! A great man! To paraphrase the song: “Of 
course you can never be like him, but be like him as it’s pos- 
sible to be”—if your taste runs that way, and as has been ob- 
served, Benny Treadway’s did. 

Naturally, Benny couldn’t even approximate, in a physical 
sense. -He was a pink-and-white boy, very blond, slenderly 
built, with a slightly prominent chin and light blue eyes under 
sparsely penciled brows. Halper was rather short in stature 
and inclined to corpulence and had a massive bald head and 
heavy black eyebrows that arched sardonically a little over the 
rims of his flashing glasses. Cold-blooded as a cobra was 
Halper, and about as safe to fool with, although you might 
have been deceived by his voice, which was low, even and 
musical. 

Soon after Benny entered the store——and after business 
hours,—he sought information of Gerald Clancy, a co-laborer 
in the gents’ underwear, a senior and, as Benny later dis- 
covered, a sore-head, as well as a poet and a spendthrift. 


- Clancy delivered himself with proper Celtic contempt for the 


money-grubber. 
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that matter. If one came knock. 
ing at his door, he’d size it 
through a crack in the windoy. 
blind, and if it looked disrepy. 
table, he’d tell it to go around tg 
the back and he’d let it in.” 

“Well, he’s made good,” Benny 
observed thoughtfully. ‘Here, jet 
me take those checks.” 

“You're forgetting your lesson 
already,” said Clancy with a grin, 
“You'll never get rich.” 

“That’s so,” laughed Benny, “J 
guess I'll let you pay, then, see. 
ing you're that kind of a simp,” 


N Keoansd was the beginning. Benny 
went home that night and 
pondered what Clancy had said. 
Point by point, he went over the 
conversation and repeated and 
amplified his palliation of Mr, 
Halper’s methods. His inward 
monitor was very much disposed 
to take Clancy’s view of them, 
but Mr. I. M. had only a still, 
small voice, and Benny choked 
that. You see, Benny had been 
having a hard time of it since 
early boyhood. Poverty had 
nipped and worried him scan- 
dalously, and he was sick of it. 
He had hitherto taken his pleas- 
ures as he could, and let his 
pennies and his dollars slip; he 
had given and lent and been a 
good fellow, and now he could 
see that it had got him nowhere. 
What~was the answer? Clancy 
had told him, even if he had not 
suspected it before. Well, it 
wouldn’t be any huckleberry pic- 
nic, but it would pay! 

He started out abruptly on his 
new course, and went at once to 
the extreme of the simple and 
frugal life. He changed his room; 
going into a district that bor- 
dered on the slums, and rejoiced in 
the dollar and a half per week 
he saved thereby; he practiced 
other and innumerable economies 
and his savings account grew in 4 
most gratifying manner. 

Then, as wisdom came to him, 
he checked up in his headlong 
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“If you would ask me in—we can leave the door open, you know,” said Miss Minnifer. 


“How did he get it? As easy as eating. Anyone could do 
it. You could, and I could—if we didn’t have the inconvenient 
handicap of an immortal soul and decent bowels of com- 
passion.” 

“I don’t get you,” said Benny. 

“Listen, then: To begin with, he never spent an unnecessary 
cent.” 

“I don’t see any objection to economy,” remarked. Benny. 
“That’s no crime, if you don’t carry it too far.” 

“It’s a virtue,” agreed Clancy. “You're right. And a rotten 
one, to my taste. What’s more, he never indulged in any 
pleasure outside of making money. And he’s made it a prin- 
ciple never to have any poor friends, by reason they might 
want to borrow from him, and if he ever made any rich ones, 
he worked them to the limit.” 

“No harm in having a friend help you if he’s able,” was 
Benny’s comment. 

“Not a taste,” said Clancy. “Another thing: he never 
missed a chance to take advantage of a fellow who got into a 
tight place.” 

“Tt’s an ill wind that blows nobody good,’” Benny quoted. 
“That’s right too. And he never missed any opportunity, for 


> 





career to universal contempt and 
obloquy. One of his _fellow- 
lodgers broke into his trunk, and 
what it took to make good the loss made quite a dent in his 
savings-book showing. Then one of Halper’s deliverymen met 
and recognized him on the stairs of the dump, and from that 
source the whole department was made acquainted with his 
place of residence—and kidded him unpleasantly. Rudolph 
Bowles, his department head, commented frankly on his per- 
sonal appearance one day and intimated that he would do 
well to improve it. “There’s always the Salvation Army’s sal- 
vage stores,” Rudy suggested. Moreover, Mr. Bowles didnt 
seem properly to appreciate Benny’s work. At all events, 
Clancy and Friedman were both raised within the year, pre- 
sumably on Bowles’ recommendation, and Benny stuck at the 
old figure. It may have been that Bowles shared the growing 
prejudice against Benny as a piker and a tightwad and allowed 
it to influence his sense of justice. Then it appeared that sem 
starvation had a bad effect on the general health, and a fellow 
got set back for expensive dyspepsia-tablets and other medi- 
cines, besides losing pep that wasn’t in dyspepsia or pepsin. 
As he realized all this, Benny began to modify his methods. 
First he went to the Prairie Avenue boarding-house—where he 
met Lucille Minnifer—and got a decent room and breakfasts 
and suppers at a fairly reasonable rate. Halper himself lived in 
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By Kennett Harris 









gertain accordance with his social 
ition. .Then Benny replenished 
wardrobe. Halper wasn’t 
fussy about his dress, but his 
dothes were neat and of good 
ity. The next thing for 
Benny to do was to regain some 
of the popularity that he had lost 
jn the store. He set about this 
by occasionally handing around 
chewing-gum and now and then 
asking a fellow to eat with him 
at the dairy lunch, and in time, 
Benny succeeded in getting at 
least toleration — except from 
Clancy. 

In other directions he main- 
tained his rigid economy, and by 
the end of the second year of his 
Halper course he was considering 
safe investment for quite a little 
accumulated. capital. Eventually 
he was tempted to let a couple of 
hundred go to a man who was in 
a tight place, at five per cent a 
month and on the security of the 
man’s household goods, but when 
the three-months term had ex- 
pired, Benny declined to renew 
the loan. The interest was attract- 
ive, but he felt nervous about the 
security, and being young and in- 
experienced, the thought of the 
usury statute worried him. The 
man paid up, but Benny decided 
to stick to five per cent per an- 
mum for a while, and bought a 
municipal bond that was well 
recommended. 

So far, so good. And he got his 
taise. Work counted, after all. 

“He’s a faithful little beast,” 
observed Bowles to Mr. Gosse, 
the side-whiskered floor-manager 
—Step-this-way-please Gosse. “A 
climber, that kid, and not such 
a kid, at that, for all his looks. 
Wise, our Benny is, very, very 
wise—as flossy as a powder-puff. 
Have you noticed that?” 

“Soft-spoken,” Gosse agreed. 
“Somehow he reminds me of— 
Let me see—who—why, certainly! 
And the way he cocked his head 
and lifted one eyebrow at me. 
Know who he looks like, Rudy?” 

“I get you,” said Bowles. “Sure 


One of his fellow-lodgers broke 
into Benny's trunk, and what 
it took to make good the loss 
made quite a dent in his 

savings-book showing. 
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enough! A cheap _ imitation, 
though.” 

Gosse began with a half-simper: “It couldn’t be—eh?” 

“Not on your wilted spinach-beds!” snapped Bowles. “The 

is a man, from the ground up. So are his sons men. 
You talk like a piece of cheese in poor condition.” 

Halper loomed just then, his massive bald head bent slightly 
forward, his keen eyes, highly magnified by their flashing 
glasses, noting everything as he glided rather than walked down 
the aisle. Benny was busy, as usual, but he seemed to feel the 
penetration of that omniscient glance, and it thrilled him. 
Bowles met one of the same glances squarely and grinned with 
4 peculiarly genial warmth. Halper passed on. 

“All man, from the ground up,” muttered Bowles. “Me for 
you, boss.” 


BENNY was going in to breakfast just as Fred Swope was 
coming out. To Benny’s surprise, Fred caught him by 
the arm before he could enter the dining-room and forced 
him back to the recess behind the staircase, at the same time 
Punching him repeatedly in the ribs and exclaiming in a sort 
of whispery gurgle: 

“Girl, girl, li’le girlie girl! Peach, pippin, pulchritudinous 
lle peach! Mine, all mine! R-r-ree-member-r-r I saw her 





first! Hush! Bee-war-r-re of the dog! 
Girl!” 

‘“‘What’s the matter with you, you nut?” demanded Benny. 

“Aint I telling you? She’s in there now—a new one, and 
so, so different! I’ve marked her for me own. Me coises on 
the office! I’m late now; but a time will come, and mean- 
time, don’t forget, Benny: Property of F. Swope—by right 
of discovery. Be-ware!” 

Fred abruptly released his grip, jerked his hat from the rack 
and fled through the open door to the street. Benny stared 
after him for a moment and then glided into the dining-room, 
& la Halper, his head bent forward and his eyes sweeping the 
table with keen and comprehensive glances. At the second 
glance he perceived Lucille Minnifer, and he at once understood 
Swope’s fool behavior. 

There could be no doubt whatever of Miss Minnifer’s pulchri- 
tude, even if a person were prejudiced in favor of blondes. 
It is not so much to say that her face was an oval of old rose 
and ivory, that her lips were scarlet as the hibiscus bloom or 
that her hair had the sheen and the live blackness of a wing 
of a healthy, well-fed crow. What made Miss Minnifer a 
menace to the males of the community was—well, the way 
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she looked. To particularize, the way that she smiled—or 
frowned; the way that she spoke or laughed or was silent; 
the way she moved, or her attitudes of repose. “Peach” de- 
scribed her well enough. Imagine her as best you can, but 
keep in mind that she wasn’t of the splendidly statuesque type. 
Rather little, and inclining—just inclining—to pleasing plump- 
ness. 

“Make you acquainted with Mr. Treadway, Miss Minnifer,” 
said Mother Greer formally, from the head of the table, and 
Miss Minnifer lifted the jetty fringe of her eyes and gave 
Mr. Treadway a cool, appraising look and then a gracious little 
smile—-just a little one for a cent. Benny was a personable 
enough young man, and his pink-and-whiteness usually at- 
tracted young girls, but Lucille Minnifer knew her own face 
value, and she hadn’t been stenogging in a prominent attor- 
ney’s office for over a year to let a neat appearance and a fresh 
complexion divert her aitention overmuch from good buck- 
wheats. Not at that stage of the game! 

Benny made his best bow and murmured something almost 
inaudible as he sat-down. His own opinion of himself was 
generally favorable, which is conducive to self-possession; but 
at the end of his breakfast that morning he would not have 
been able to say positively what he had eaten, if anything. You 
could have fed that boy chopped rye straw and bone-meal, and 
he would never have noticed it, such was the effect of Miss 
Minnifer. It was as bad as that. 

Mother Greer edged into Miss Minnifer’s room that night 
with kindly solicitude for the comfort of her new guest. 
Finding that all the young woman’s wants had been supplied, 
the landlady sat down for a minute or two and conversed, 
giving a particular account of the boarders from the veteran 
Miss Olson to Freddie Swope. 

“He’s the red-headed cut-up, isn’t he? Who’s the one that 
came in last—the winsome, fair-haired youth with the rosy 
cheeks?” 

“That’s Mr. Treadway. He works downtown at Halper’s.” 

“Ribbons?” 

“N-no, I think it’s gents——ahem!—underwear. He’s real 
nice, and I think he has a good position, but my dear, he’s the 
most careful young man—you wouldn’t believe!” 


A Model Modifie 


“I’d never have suspected it,” observed Lucille, “the way hg 
tried to feed fried egg into his left ear.” 

Mother Greer smiled tolerantly. “I guess all of the gentle, 
men were paying more attention to you than they were to their 
victuals,” she observed. “I had to change that tablecloth | 
don’t mean that, though; I mean that he’s careful about his 
money.” 

“Doesn’t want it to get into bad company or loose ways? 
He doesn’t look it, but you can’t most always sometimes tel], 
can you?” 


fone careful young man was at the moment doing some care. 
ful thinking. He realized that he was in imminent dan. 
ger. All that day his thoughts had been more or less distracted 
from business by the persistent and alluring image of Miss 
Minnifer, and he was perfectly aware that in allowing that 
obtrusion he was showing a weakness that was unworthy of him; 
a feebleness of character that would undoubtedly have lowered 
him in the estimation of Mr. Halper, a folly that if not checked 
was going to knock his ambitions endways. He had permitted 
himself to descend to the parlor that evening instead of im- 
proving his mind in his own room, for a further contemplation 
of the new boarder’s charms, hoping that a calm, dispassionate 
up-and-down of her would convince him that she was, after 
all, a mere skirt or Jane. 

That hope proved vain. The more he looked at and listened 
to her, the worse it was. She was simply the goods, and you 
ought to have seen how those idiots Swope and Homan and 
even that old fool Paxton buzzed around her. That was enough 
to make a fellow sick! But all the same you had to hand it 
to the little lady; she sure held them all level, and then some, 
Benny himself kept in the background and only got a chance 
to put in a well-chosen word or two, but he could see that 
Miss Minnifer had him in a corner of her eye, and there was 
something rather special in the smile or two that she gave 
him. If he had wanted to butt in and spread himself a little— 

Nothing in it! A girl meant spending money like a drunken 
sailor. Hadn’t he been through the mill with Werdna McGee? 
When had he ever succeeded in getting a cent ahead 
while he was rushing Werdna? (Continued on page 134) 
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By Edgar A. Guest 


HE Christmas Days of Long Ago, 
When every joy was ours to know, 
And merry laughter loudly rang 
And children danced about and sang, 
~ Come back to me. Now once again 
I see the smiles of happy men, 
‘*// And in the flames upon the hearth 
J see the old-time scenes of mirth 
And elive the joys that used to be 
A we Chris 
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It seems but yesterday we kept 

His faith in Santa, while he slept. f bs 
And here, to prove that he had come, Sy 
We placed a shining sword and drum_ rst 
And all the toys for which he’ y 
Then decked the tree wi 
But now to-night we sit and grieve, Y fas 
For we've no child this Christmas Eve. Sa 
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Santa Claus his toys shall bring; 
: dness shall the hearth-fires burn 
zs peace and love to men return. 
He keeps the faith, that all may know 
>The Christmas Days of Long Ago. 
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HE final installment of a novel which tells the remarkable story of a 
4 who knew nothing about men because she had never known women. 
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A RESUME of —~ is prripetid a —— CHAPTER XI THIS MONTH'S 
ay, a girl who until her mar- 

he EARLIER riage had known nothing about ARON BRINKER was.-in an un- INSTALLMENT 

CHAPTERS men—because she had never known B usually affable mood. “You haven't BEGINS HERE 

: any women. For her Spanish mother been working very hard these last 
ad Irish father had died when she was a child and left her few months, have you, little girl?” He’d taken to calling her 
othe guardianship of John Gratiot, a bachelor Canadian ranch- that in the last few weeks. He patted her hand as he talked. 
man, and she grew to a beautiful womanhood on Gratiot’s lonely They were sitting near each other in the big drawing-room, in 
mnch. Then—chiefly to avoid going to a “finishing-school,” chairs that looked as if they had been arranged in advance. 
which she detested—she eloped to New York with young “We don’t hold a thing that isn’t good as gold, and there’s 
Humphrey Wells, son of a St. Louis business man who bought _ one thing in particular that’s going to mean a big fortune one 

Gratiot’s ranch. In doing this, Marquita forgot that her day soon—it’s too early to tell you now, but later I may ask 
father’s will had stipulated that his money should go to the you to share it. You know, I promised you some stock, and 
tturch if she married without her guardian’s consent. you shall have it; but there’s a string attached—” 

After a honeymoon in the metropolis, they returned to a Marquita’s heart had stopped beating. She was cold with 
@udging forgiveness and a humdrum existence in the narrow fright. “He means Aluminum!” it sounded like an audible voice 
Wells household—for Humphrey did not feel that he could in her brain. 
ifiord an establishment of his own, and Marquita had nothing The Baron had seen her agitation and had attributed it to 
© contribute, since her marriage had deprived her of her in- something else—perhaps to his hand, which had been pressing 
letitance. Marquita’s guardian John Gratiot had lost his hers. He stooped abruptly and looked at het with quick sus- 
Money in a business venture with the elder Wells and had _picion. 
committed suicide. “But I mustn’t show my hand yet. Always careful—that’s 





















More in love with New York and with the new experiences my motto. You’ve found me square and honest, haven’t you?” 
f urban life than with Humphrey, Marquita found life in the “Oh, yes—yes, indeed; you’ve been wonderful,” Marquita 
Wells house unendurable; and presently she sold her jewels hastened to assure him. 
aid ran away to live “on her own” in New York. “And you like me—a little?” 

re she eventually found employment of a curious sort “Very much—of course.” 





=as a figurehead in the stock-market for a gambling-house pro- The servant announced the first of the evening’s guests, and 
Mietor known as Baron Brinker. Humphrey, too, sent her Marquita was saved. Every instinct of self-protection prompted 
Money and presently appeared in New York himself—he had her to concealment, but she knew that if she had been alone 
laken a position as chemist for a steel firm; but Marquita did with him fifteen minutes more, she would have made a full 
Wt go back to him. And when her old tutor Barrington confession. She spent the next two days in concentrating her 
‘peared in a captain’s uniform, she listened for a time to his will on the belief that Niagara Steel would go up. She read 
lovemaking before she refused him. the Ninety-first Psalm to bolster her faith, and then laughed 
Presently Humphrey heard of the Baron and became suspi- at herself for connecting religion with her stock-transactions. 
Gous of Marquita’s relation with him—demanded an explana- She understood now how Charley Wells really believed that 
tion; and when Marquita declined to give a complete one, he he was a good Christian and that God took a personal interest in 
“MMounced that he would set her free. his business. There were two nights of suspense, and then 
Now it happened that the elder Wells had got himself into Niagara Steel began soaring. It had gone up eighteen points 

iness difficulties; for lack of ten thousand dollars he was before she telephoned her broker. 

to fail. Then it was that Marquita ventured a stock- “T sold,” he said. “You have made twenty thousand dollars. 

feculation on her own account—sold some of the Baron’s If we’d waited a few hours, you could have doubled your profit.’ 
stock, used the money to take advantage of a “tip.” She had “I’m satisfied,” said Marquita. “Did you buy back Alumi- 
all this without the Baron’s knowledge, however; and num?” 
he suddenly sent for her, she went to him in fear and “Not yet. There hasn’t been an offering to-day. You know 
ling. I told you it was a very closely held stock. But perhaps later. 
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He heard Marquita’s gasp of dismay over the telephone. 

“Of course you haven’t lost anything, Miss Wells. The 
value of the stock is deposited to your account, together with 
the money you made on Niagara.”’ 


HERE was a development that had not occurred to Marquita 
as among the possibilities. There had been the panic when 
she realized that Niagara Steel might go down instead of up, 
but she had never thought of the chance that she might not be 
able to buy back the Baron’s aluminum stock. To be sure, she 
had not robbed him of anything. The money she had received 
from the sale was safe in the bank, and she would make him 
a present of half the money she had won. Still, she would have 
to explain the whole thing to him, ‘and he might not like it. 

She had been waiting word from her broker that the steel 
was sold and the aluminum rebought so that she might go 
to Baron Brinker with the story of her independent stock- 
transaction. She had even thought that he would be delighted 
with her, for she decided that it was only fair to give him half 
her winnings. Now the plan was not quite. perfect. She had 
reason to suspect that Baron Brinker was anxious to hold his 
aluminum stock, and she felt far from confident of his approval. 
Before she went to him with her story, she wanted to send the 
money to Humphrey. There was still time to go to the bank 
before it closed. The thought did not come to her that she 
had no right to even half of the money she had won. The 
Baron always let her keep her winnings at roulette, though 
she played with his money. This was the same thing, only on a 
larger scale. 

Her telephone-bell was ringing, but she did not stop to 
answer it. She was very eager to finish the thing she had 
begun, She must send the money so that Humphrey would 
not know from whom it came. If he knew that she sent it, 
he would refuse to use it. At the bank she explained that she 
wanted to send the money in such a way that the recipient 
would not know the name of the sender. Like all the puzzling 
things in business, this proved to be very-simple when one 
knew. She wrote a check to her own bank. The bank then 
wired ten thousand dollars to the account of Humphrey Wells 
to the Boatmen’s Bank in St. Louis, with instructions to have 
the bank notify Humphrey of the deposit of the money. 

The bank in St. Louis would know nothing except the name 
of the New York bank from which the money had come. 
She walked out of the telegraph-office with a curious reaction 
of feeling; all her exhilaration had gone. She felt as if some 
terrible calamity had just befallen her or was just about to 
befall—a premonition of evil that 


The Call of 


He shoved her before him into the gloomy drawing-tg 
and shut the heavy door behind them. a 
“You sold it—you sold it!” He was shaking her from 4 
to side in a perfect frenzy of anger which made his 

almost unintelligible. 

Marquita was frightened into calmness; she believed 
she was shut up with a madman. With a sudden twishge 
her body she released herself from his grasp and quickly piaga 
2 chair between herself and the raging man. a 

“I was coming before you telephoned,” she said, “tg 
you that I had sold your aluminum stock to buy Niagara §§ 
on margin. I made twenty thousand dollars on the deal, 
half of it is placed to your credit. The other half I used 
intended to buy back the Aluminum stock, but the broker 
ported there was none for sale—” 

“None for sale! None for sale! You imbecile, you have 
me. We were holding it—six others and myself—a ge 
man’s agreement. And you’ve sold us out—let the ¢ 
faction get control. At first I couldn’t believe it—thought 
of the others had tricked us. One by one I called them, 
to find that no one had sold us out, and that they accu 
me. Do you understand? You’ve ruined me—” 

“But you’ve got ten thousand dollars more than you 
before,” protested Marquita. 

He leaped at her, overturning the chair. 

“Money—money—money!” he almost shrieked. “It’s @ 
reputation for honesty that you’ve ruined—what do you 
I care about a paltry ten thousand dollars? We would hi 
made a million on the aluminum stock, and now you’ve lost: 
control of the company, ruined my good name and barred gj 
out of even the wreckage. 4 

“T might have known better than to trust a woman— 
thief!” Suddenly he sank into a chair, sobbing. “I loved 
too; I was going to marry you, to take you with me after 
made my stake. I thought you were different.” a 

Marquita stood trembling with fright. She must es 
somehow, but first she must bring Baron Brinker to a state 
calmness in which they could settle their accounts. § 

“You couldn’t have married me; you forget that I alre 
have a husband.” 

“What of it? I forget nothing. Do you suppose I tru 
you with all that money without knowing something about ye 
I even knew that you wanted money. I thought you 
going to ask me for it—I would have given it to you.” & 
was still half weeping in his helpless rage. = 

“I’m sorry about the money,” said Marquita. “I didi 

think that there was anything 





seemed to envelop her soul and 
body. She felt that she should 
go to Baron Brinker at once and 
tell him what she had been doing 
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== honest about it. Perhaps I cangt 
INSPIRING AS the other ten thousand back—" 
Again Baron Brinker was on 


feet, almost screaming at her. 








with his money. She kept repeat- 
ing to herself that he could not 
possibly object, for she had really 
done nothing but add ten thousand 
dollars to his bank-account. She 
had never gone to the house on 
Sixty-first Street without being 
first summoned; otherwise she 
would have gone there now.: In- 
stead she went back to the Gran- 
don and telephoned. A servant 
answered, and called Baron Brink- 
er to the telephone. 

“T’ve been trying to get in touch 
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H OLMAN DAY loves the great forests with 
the same sort of love that Peter B. Kyne has for 
It shows in his writing just as it does in 
For that reason and for 
many others we are proud to introduce Mr. Day 
as a new member of The Red. Book Magazine's 
A new novel by Mr. Day, be- 
ginning in the next—the December— issue, tells 
the story of old X. K. Kavanagh, the lumber 
King of the Toban, and his beautiful, willful, puz- 


—= tell you, it isn’t the money, t 
most of the money you were 
didn’t belong to me any more 

to you; it’s my good name. Clewes 
and Meyer, Harden and Jewel= 
they believe J  double-crosséd 
them—that I sold out. It’s ther 
influence that has kept this house 
open. They’ve given me a 

to close it and get out. 

never trust me again, and T@ 
leaving with a few thousand dee 
lars and a blackened reputation 
If I hadn’t loved you, I woul 
care so much. You knew it af 





with you for two hours,” he said. 





“Come to the house at once.” 

His voice sounded lower than usual and full of some sup- 
pressed emotion which she could not analyze. Beyond assur- 
ing himself that it was Marquita at the other end of the wire, 
he had not given her an opportunity to talk. She did not wait 
for bus or car, but getting into a cab in front of the Grandon, 
rode at once to the Baron’s house. The door opened before 
she touched the bell, and the Baron’s hand with its long, pointed 
nails clutched her arm and. drew her within. 

“You have double-crossed me, you devil!” He was snarling 
‘at her between close-shut teeth. 


HE stared at him with wide, frightened eyes, struggling to 
release herself from his clutching hand. _ 
“T don’t know what you mean; you are hurting me.” 





took advantage of me. I’m goilg 
to make you pay; you'll never leave the house alive—” oa 
He started toward her again, and Marquita barricaded hersélf 
behind a heavy table. z= 
“You can’t do that. You must wait until I give you bad 
your money—it’s all in my name, you know, at the bank 
with the broker.” She spoke rapidly, her eyes fixed on him, # 
her will concentrated on bringing him back to sanity. a 
“You're right; you’ve got me at every turn—what comes of 
trusting a woman. But I’m not trusting you any fu 
The broker’s office is closed now. How do I know you havelit 
disposed of everything? You're going to stay here to- " 
When you go to the broker, I’m going with you. You'll stay Te son 
here to-night—you’ll stay here with me.” 
He was calm now, speaking clearly, with horrible significane® @ 
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g 
Tm sorry about the money,” said Marquita. Again Baron Brinker was on his feet, almost screaming at her. “I tell you, it isn’t the money; ... . it’ 











good name. They believe | double-crossed them—that 


sold out.” 
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Marquita must stand in “fashionable” attitudes, must turn and twist and walk and stand still before buyers who stared at her more intently than at the garments 
she was displaying. 


“If you keep me here to-night,” Marquita answered, “TI’ll 
not make an assignment of your property back to you; there’s 
no way that you can make me, legally. If you will come with 
me now to the hotel, I can give you all your stock-certificates— 
they’re in the safe; and I'll write you a check for the entire 
bank-account—you can see my books to prove that I’m not 
cheating you. And I'll try to get back the other ten thousand.” 
She was speaking as slowly and clearly as the Baron, forcing a 
calm and confidence into her voice that she was far from feel- 


ing. She did not really know that there was no way in which 
the Baron could force her to give back his money, but she 
suspected that this was true, especially in view of the fact 
that the protectors of his gambling-house had been estranged. 
“T haven’t threatened you—you can’t say I have.” ; 
“Of course not,” said Marquita. Her voice was trembling 
now as she realized that she had gained the ascendency. © 
don’t want to make you any more trouble; you’ve been very 
good to me, and I’m sorry that I made a mistake. Of course 
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Td never bought or sold without instructions from you, but 
[got the tip from Brander Clewes himself, and I thought you’d 
d at the deal and glad to give me half of what I won.” 
~ ¥You can have the ten thousand, if that’s what’s worrying 
you—you're like all the rest, mercenary at heart. Perhaps it 
was just a mistake, but it’s been a costly one for me. What’s 
that line about ‘The woman always pays’?” He laughed 
hoarsely, a grisly sense of humor seeming to penetrate the 
ghasm of his misery. He rang a bell, and the servant tried the 
door and then knocked; the Baron had forgotten that it was 
. He pushed back the catch and muttered the one 
word “Scotch” as the door opened. The light from the hall 
streamed into the dark room; and Marquita felt like one waking 
from a nightmare. She seized the opportunity to switch on 
some lights. She went into the hall and got a coat and hat. 
“Here,” she said. “We may as well start.” 
He took the garments from her without a word, and together 
they left the house. As usual there was a cab waiting outside, 
but this time Marquita thought that even the familiar driver 
looked at them suspiciously. It was pure imagination, but 
Baron Brinker had called her “thief,” and she felt like one 
hunted and fleeing from justice. 
“The work of transferring her accounts occupied very few 
minutes. They got the books and papers from the hotel safe 
and retired to a little writing-room. A notary in the hotel 
witnessed the transfer. During this time Baron Brinker had 
fesumed his normal manner. He was calm and quiet, and only 
his nervous hands reminded Marquita of the scene through 
Which they had just passed. oF 
"*Of course, you realize that you can’t go on living 
}ere—at least at my expense,” he said when the notary 
fad left them. 
“Ves, I know that.” 
“But you could go with me—” 
* She shuddered at the touch of his trembling hand on her 
erYou owe me that much—you don’t know what it means 
io me. I’m sorry for what I said—I didn’t mean it. I 


know you’re honest—you didn’t know. 


And you’ve been square—squarer 
than I thought any woman could be. 
Tye never loved before—you’ve made 
me insane with your beauty. I don’t 
¢are what you are or who you are; I 
don’t care whether you love me or not. 
Tm willing to buy you—I can’t live 
Without you. You’re mine—” 

His hands were on her shoulders 
how, and for one awful moment she 
thought that he was going to throw 
his arms about her. She drew away 

n him, speechless between 
horror and pity. 

“After all, life only offers one 
thing for you,” he went on in a 
Gilmer tone. “If you hadn’t met 
fie, you'd have gone that way before. 
Tsaw how the men watched you and 

you turned them all down. I’m 
fot as broke as I pretended; I’ve still 
it money,—enough to give you every- 
you want—and I worship you. 
New York isn’t the only place to 
live; we can start all over again—” 
~ As he talked, Marquita lost her 
ing of repulsion and felt only 
agreat pity for the trembling old 
Man who stood before her, his 
§feen eyes rimmed with red from 
asleepless night, pleading the love 
was probably the only big 
and sincere emotion he had 
ever felt in his life. She knew 
cruel ache of love unsatis- 
fied, for she had carried it in 

et heart since her last inter- 
view with Humphrey. i 

“Tm sorry, Baron. I almost {°° 
Want to go with you, but we’d both * ~~ Brinker 
be wretchedly unhappy, because I ° © {;, 

“fon’t love you. I can never love 
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you,” Marquita added, “and I do-love some one else—as much 
as you love me. Do you understand?” 

She held out her hand to him in token of parting, but he 
did not take it, and she turned and left Baron Brinker there, 
with hopeless tragedy staring out of his old eyes—defeat in 
every line of his suddenly drooping shoulders. 

In one day Marquita had parted from three different men 
and closed the entrance to as many different roads that had 
opened out to her. To have gone with Baron Brinker, himself 
only an animated replica of the Chinese idols he collected, 
would have been horrible. Barry had come and gone, and her 
heart was too numb even to regret him. She thought of no one 
but Humphrey now, and she saw how impossible it would be 
to carry out her plan of explanations and reconciliation. He 
was gone as irrevocably as the other two. Even if she saw 
him and told her story and was believed, he would not under- 
stand. Baron Brinker had called her a thiei—Humphrey, with 
his strict ideas of business honesty, would doubtless have the 
same word for her. That it was for him that she had done 
what she had done would make it worse. The money, anony- 
mously sent, had probably been used by this time, and he 
would be miserable at having been made an unconscious ac- 
complice in a transaction which Marquita now saw would be 
regarded by him as a crime. 

One thing Baron Brinker had said to 
her was uppermost in her mind. It was 
certain at last that she must leave the 
Grandon. A few days before, she had 
received a receipted bill for the last 
month. In her purse she had exactly 
twenty-four dollars and sixteen cents. 

She counted it carefully in the seclu- 
sion of her own room, and asked her- 
self what next? Now indeed shé must 
walk alone as she had boasted to 
Lieutenant Barrington that she would 

















0. 
Of all the people who had passed in 





“T can never love you,” 
Marquita added. She 
turned and left Baron 
aan ea 
hopeless ly star- 
ing out of his old eyes. 


and out of her life since she came to 
New York, Rose Chishoim was the only 
one with whom she was on anything like 
terms of intimacy. She did not want to 

appeal to Rose, but she could think of 

nothing else to do. She must have a 
breathing-space in which to look about 
her, and the bonbon-box apartment 
offered it. She knew the danger of 
going to Rose—though it was not the 
danger that such a course would have 
once held. What she feared was the 
infinite complexity of life, the bewilder- 
ing chain of circumstance and incident 
that can wind itself about purposeless people 
—such experiences as she-had just passed 
through with Baron Brinker, endless episodes 
that led nowhere, meant nothing. This time 
she would be strong; she would stay with 
Rose only long enough to find work, and 
there would be no repetition of her first 
month in New York. 

These things passed through her mind 
as she waited for Rose’s voice on the 
telephone. 

“Can you take me in for a few days?” 
she asked. : 

“Yes.” The answer came promptly 
enough. “What’s the trouble?” 

“T'll tell you when I see you,” said Mar- 
quita. “May I come at once?” 

“Of course; I’d send the car for you, 
but you know Bill is still in town, and I 

don’t dare use it while he’s here. He’s leaving 
soon; then for some good times!” 

Evidently Rose was beginning to weary of do- 
mesticity and would be glad when her husband 
left her alone again. Marquita was rather glad 
that Bill Chisholm was still at home. She found 
him a bit difficult to talk to, but she was glad of 
anything that would put even a temporary check 
on the social activities of Rose, in which she _ 
would be expected to take part. Accordingly she 


with 
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set about packing her trunks—she still possessed a rather large 
though shabby wardrobe—to make ready for departure. 


CHAPTER XII 


™ Ge you see I’m back where I started, only worse off than 
before; and now I must find work.” 

Relieved of all sense of responsibility toward Baron Brinker, 
and knowing that he had closed his house preparatory to leav- 
ing New York, Marquita had told to Rose Chisholm the story 
of her adventures in the house on Sixty-first Street. She had 
waited until Bill left the flat at noon on the day after her 
arrival. Bill had accepted her with a hospitality that equaled 
that of Rose. 

“Rose can fill the apartment with pretty girls, for all I care,” 
he had assured her; and he had gone out to buy beer and sug- 
gested a movie, a common form of diversion with Rose when 
her husband was in town, though she would have scorned such 
cheap amusement if offered by any of her train of other ad- 
mirers. 

Marquita had told her story with as strict an adherence to 
truth as possible. Rose had listened almost breathlessly, her 
big, blue eyes fixed on Marquita’s face as she talked. A little 
gasp of amazement escaped her when the story ended. 

“You don’t want work, Marquita. My advice to you is to 
go back to your husband. A person with your ideas of honesty 
shouldn’t be at large.” 

“T suppose—I know it was wrong now; but at the time—”’ 

Marquita was interrupted by a burst of laughter from Rose. 

“You silly! You didn’t do anything wrong except to pass 
up the most wonderful opportunity to make a fortune a woman 
ever had. If you’d only told me sooner! I told you to watch 
your step and to get my advice before you went into anything 
with Baron Brinker. Of course, sooner or later your foot 
would have slipped as it did on the stock you couldn’t buy 
back; but with some one to advise you, you might have made 
a fortune for yourse!f and then said good-by to the Baron. A 
man in his position couldn’t have done anything. He couldn’t 
afford any publicity. You had him completely in your hands. 
Oh, Marquita—why do such things always come to infants who 
don’t know what to do with them?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” said Marquita. “Anyway, I did 
enough harm to Baron Brinker, and no particular good to my- 
self, and I’m back again with my old plea for work.” 

“Never mind! It was at least an adventure while it lasted. 
I'd rather be anything than dull, and you weren’t dull. It 
must have been awfully exciting. I’m not going to scold you 
for neglecting your opportunities. If you were more mer- 
cenary and sophisticated, I dare say I shouldn’t like you. I 
could believe anything of you now—even that you love your 
husband.” 

Marquita looked up with a peculiar little smile in her eyes. 

“That’s the worst of my troubles, Rose; I do love 
Humphrey.” : 

“Then why should you find work? Why don’t you go back 
to him? He’s not living with his family any more, so the real 
cause of dissension is removed.” 

“T can’t, Rose. I'd have to tell him everything, and I don’t 
think he’d want me if he knew—in a way, you know, I stole. 
It didn’t seem like that at the time, but that’s what it 
was.” 

“Tf you stole, it was for him; and if he isn’t grateful, he 
must be an awful rotter,” said Rose. 

“That’s what makes it so difficult. He doesn’t know the 
money came from me; and when he finds out, he’ll be angry 


because I made him an accomplice. Don’t vou see? I sent 
him money that didn’t belong to me.” 
“Baron Brinker said you could keep it, didn’t he? Besides, 


he’d promised to give you something. In my opinion, you 


earned a lot more than you got.” 


[cz was always comforting to talk to Rose Chisholm. No 
matter how wrong the things she said might be, she always 
made them sound right. But this time Marquita was not to 
be turned from her purpose. She insisted that she must find 
work, and refused to think of Humphrey and her hope that 
he might forgive her. 

“If you must work,” said Rose, finally, “I'll see what I can 
. do for you. I know a man in the wholesale clothing business 
who may be able to use you. You'll make a perfect sixteen 
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model, I think. It wont be any fun, parading around in heg 
fur-trimmed suits and dresses in June and July, but you ep 
try it. I can’t think of anything else for you. You’ye 
brains, but they’ve never been harnessed. Fortunately, og 
bodies develop themselves without being sent to business eg). 
lege.” 

Rose telephoned to her friend in the wholesale clothing bug. 
ness, and it was arranged that Marquita was to see him the 
following morning. If she proved to be the right size, he could 
give her work. 

When Bill came home late in the afternoon, Rose told hip 
the story of Marquita’s adventure. Bill was never very cheer. 
ful at the prospect of going on the road, and contemplation of 
the big opportunity that Marquita had thrown away did not 
make him any more satisfied. 

“That’s just the way the world runs,” he said. “Here am], 
a top-notch salesman, and what do I get for my brains ang 
ability and hard work? Nothing at all; but a frail girl blows 
into the big town and has a fortune handed to her on a silver 
tray. She doesn’t do anything for it except exist and look 
pretty. Lord, if I was a woman, wouldn’t I make some of 
these old guys pay up? Why wasn’t fate kind enough to make 
me a woman? With my brains and your beauty, kid, I'd set 
the world on fire.” 























THE firm of Blumenfeld and Bryant decided that Marquita 
was a perfect sixteen model, and she was promptly engaged 
to begin work the following morning, at fifteen dollars a week. 
The wholesale house was on Twenty-fourth Street, and aside 
from her desire to escape from the influence of Rose Chisholm 
and her friends, Marquita thought it would-be an advantage 
to live nearer to her work. With this in mind, she started 
out in search of a home. Finally on Twelfth Street she found 
what she sought. It was a tiny room in an attractive house, 
and as the woman from whom she rented it pointed out, the 
bathroom was on the same floor. The room was clean, but 
the furniture all looked as if it had just been dragged down 
from an attic. It was covered with machine-carved curlicues 
and frayed upholstery. The small bed was just a bit uneven, 
and the chairs were just a bit unsteady on their legs. 

Marquita discovered many things during the next ten days 
-—in particular, that cleanliness costs money. She found that 
out when she paid her first extravagant laundry-bill out of 
her meager salary. She discovered that it is possible to be 
so tired physically that sleep will not come to the restles 
mind that seems a thing quite apart from aching muscles 
From nine to five Marquita was on her feet almost constantly, 
clad in heavy garments designed for winter wear. She must 
not slouch or droop as she displayed them, but must stand i 
“fashionable” attitudes, must turn and twist and walk and 
stand still before buyers who stared at her more intently than 
at the garments she was displaying. 

There were only ten girls in the show-room in addition 
the head model; but later there would be twenty, she was toléd 
The head model was a rather large blonde whom everyone called 
by her last name—McGuire. McGuire was good-natured, much 
more pleasant to work with than many head models. She , 
been in burlesque once, but— ‘No one would guess it; shes 
so refined,” the girls said. 

Sometimes there would be a few minutes in which all the 






















































girls were not busy with buyers. Then they could sit down RC 
in a corner and pretend to tighten the buttons and hooks on es 
the garments. Blumfeld and Bryant did not believe in wast ol 
ing time, and they saw no reason why the girls should net fess opr 
spend otherwise idle moments in this work. The girls wet & begun |; 
glad of an opportunity to get together and talk. They Wel & work up 
intensely curious about each other and asked innumerable que> § ¢arnest 
tions which Marquita found embarrassing. Most of them Tegard 
been “modeling,” as they called it, for several seasons. Two they wo 
of them were married women who worked during the seas But t 
for money to spend on clothes and matinée tickets during the & and our 
rest of the year; there were two chorus-girls who had fal era and 
to get a summer engagement; the others, with one exceptio®) book, te 
were girls who lived at home. . @ 1 short 

The exception was a girl named Peggy Davis, who nev @ Suit Co 
talked about herself or asked questions about the others. Th § and oth 
leisure moments she would amuse the other girls by imitat@™’ @ Not ¢! 





the customers and burlesquing the mannerisms of the sales 
men. Peggy also taught Marquita innumerable details tht 
helped her greatly with her work: (Continued on page 100) 
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] HE longest way round,” Mr. Lembert loved to remark, “is the sucker’s 
a proverb, does so at his own risk. 


way home.” But whoso perverts 
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RHODES CASTLE 


By EVERETT 


ROBABLY nine out of every ten men—young men, mostly 

—with their way still to make would have adopted the 

obvious course upon hearing that there were certain busi- 
iss opportunities with the Bigburg Brewery. They would have 
Begun by asking Mr. L. K. J. Firkin for an opportunity to 
Work up, They would in all probability have dilated on their 
tamest desire to get ahead, their willingness to work without 
fegard of clock; also perhaps, in a rather deprecating way, 
they would have spoken of budding executive ability. 

But these were the other nine men,—young men, mostly,— 
@d our tale has to do with the tenth man, to whom the new 
fa and the constantly increasing tendencies were as an open 
beok, to whom the sharp psychology was childishly easy— 
M short, Mr. Ernest D. Lembert, formerly of the Le Mode 
Suit Eompany, the Le Dernier Cri Suit and Cloak Company 

others. 
\ Not that Mr. Lembert deprecated the efforts of the nine that 
thought that the way ahead was filled with hard work from 
“ght to five, with one-hour lunches. It was simply their way. 
Fodders! Mr. Lembert had a bright little saying that covered 


WAY KROUR® 


Illustrated by 
OSCAR FREDERICK HOWARD 


the situation—indeed, he is repeating it now as he sits before 
the polished desk of his shrewd uncle, Mr. Smolkin, of the 
wholesale-groceries house of Smolkin & Company. 

“The longest way round is the sucker’s way home,” Mr. 
Lembert observed brightly to that worthy relative. 

Mr. Smolkin studied a brunette perfecte as if undecided . 
which end to thrust between his shining golden molars, before 
answering. “That’s right,” he acknowledged coldly; “but still, 
there is something wrong somewheres; you only seem to get 
about halfway home, with everything lookin’ like easy sailing 
an’ everything, when suddenly you get the can.” Then accus- 
ingly: “Aint I right now, Ernest?” 

This accusation, even gently couched as it was, brought a 
pink to the Lembert cheeks, nearly as vivid as the classy, 
nifty spring neckwear below the immaculate Lembert collar. 
“You aint,” he said quite positively. “It’s just simply that I 
aint got connected up with some live concern that looks on 
business as it should be looked at—from the profit side alone,” 
—with a touch of malice,—“like you.” 

His uncle admitted the possibility of this without appearing 
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“T've got another good tip for a young fellow that has push and cong: 
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to notice the tiny thrust. “Maybe you were too sharp an 
brainy,” he hinted. “But that aint what I called you up about; 
that aint here nor there; but I’ve got another good tip for a 
young fella that has push an’ energy an’ a smooth line of 
talk.” 

“In other words, me,” suggested Mr. Lembert brightly. 

“Yeh! But you just wait an’ listen—listen to somebody that 
has got somewhere without gettin’ kicked—d’you get me? 
Now, in the first place, Firkin an’ me are as close as the paper 
on the wall; so I can get you a job—an’ then of course it’s up 
to you an’ Lillyn.”:: 

For once Mr. Lembert was plainly puzzled. “Me an’ Lillyn?” 
he echoed in glistening amazement. 

“Lillyn,” Mr. Smolkin explained, “is Lillyn Firkin. Now, 
you know Firkin, an’ how much money a fella that owns an 
up-to-date brewery supplying something like twenty-five hun- 
dred saloons must have—an’ there is only one daughter.” 

Sst...” 

“Of course,” mused his uncle, “she aint any Lillian Russell 
for looks, an’ she runs a little heavy, but that girl has got.a 
heart that’s all pure gold an’ a yard wide.” 

“Bit...” 

“Besides, you wanta remember, Ernest, that after all, the 
brewery really owns these saloons, an’ the saloon-keeper, 
he’s only a sorta manager; so all the big protits, y’see—” 

But it all seemed beside the point to Mr. Lembert. “What’s 
all this got to do with me goin’ in an’ working like some ol’ 
bookkeeper?” he demanded, disregarding his uncle’s flow of 
words. 

“Everything!” Mr. Smolkin boomed the word and empha- 
sized its echo with a hearty thump on his polished desk. “Every- 
thing!” he repeated. “Because Firkin is one of those fellas that 
made his way from the bottom,.an’ aint got any use for any- 
body that don’t do the same. But wait!”—as Mr. Lembert pre- 
pared to speak. “But suppose you do go in there an’ do some 
of this up-from-the-bottom stuff for a while, an’ then meet 
the daughter—an’ I can tell Firkin what a steady young fella 
you are, an’ that—” 

A soft light had crept into the handsome dark eyes of Mr. 
Lembert as the idea developed fully in his agile mind. It took 
away the hurt aggression and left only purring softness. “Yes?” 
he said, and waited. 

Mr. Smolkin continued: “An’ your part of it will be easy— 


not that the girl aint got any admirers, who would be willing 
to help Firkin spend part of what he has left at the end of 
every year—but they aint got your class.” Leaning over the 
desk, Mr. Smolkin exhibited a fleeting gleam of admiration. 
“Because, Ernest, whatever doubts I get sometimes about your 
business methods, I aint got any about the way you dress— 
you got John Drew lookin’ as if he wore overalls.” 

A self-evident fact needs no comment. Mr. Lembert gave 
it none, beyond a little pleasant nod. 

“An’ so, Ernest, the way I see it, it looks to me like you 
got a swell chance to get a nice wife an’ a fine business 
opportunity at the same time—huh?” 

But the originator of the idea was already out of the scheme 
of things as far as Mr. Lembert was concerned. With hall- 
closed eyes he saw the rose-tinted Lembert future in the sinuous 
smolderings of the half-consumed cigarette. He saw the soft 
glow creep into the eyes of the girl as she noticed the classy 
figure in the pinch-back glory—the blush as their eyes met for 
the first time, the averted head and the mantling blush as she 
walked toward the plate-glass door labeled ‘Private.’ He would 
‘wear the fawn waistcoat an 

He stood up and ran a soft, highly polished set of fingers 
caressingly up and down the rolling English lapel of his per- 
fectly fitting coat. A moment later he was walking slowly 
across the room to the measured time of a low-breathed whistle. 

“Here comes the bride,” sang Mr. Smolkin softly to himself. 
After all, when you came right down to it, he was some boy! 


But the longest way round is the sucker’s way home! With 
an inward thrill Mr. Ernest D. Lembert recalled his favorite 
axiom as his eyes followed the white-gloved hand of his friend 
Mr. Mortimer Glick through the crowd to the girl in blue 
Never through all his efficient, businesslike life had Mr. Lem 
bert seen so much material in a dress. Starting with the added 
help that there was much ground to cover, it hung in folds an 
it hung in festoons; it draped this way and that, and ended @ 
a grand crescendo of trail. And such diamonds! 

“Truly, Mort, aint she a Maiden Lane?” he inquired lightly 
of his friend. 

Mr. Glick nodded. It was the last winter dancing-party of 
the Athenian Club, an exclusive organization that gathered 
majority of its members from the younger element in 
drug as well as the light manufacturing business. It was @ 
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"gala night, and Mr. Lembert was dressed as became such. His 
dress coat came in at the waist in a swanlike curve of soft 
broadcloth, and the lapels were of the shiny silk variety that 
heretofore had only come to Bigburg or the stage. And within 
this shiny expanse there nestled a snow-white carnation. The 
dark hair, brushed straight from the forehead, shone with a bril- 
liance only rivaled by the gleam of patent leather below. In 
short, to quote Mr. Lembert’s modestly phrased witticism, 
“He was there like a rubber duck.” 

And she was here! 

It was to laugh! It was to throw one’s hat high up in the 
air and laugh with childish glee. She was here! And sooner 
or later he would meet her. After that—the way of a man 
with a maid, the way of a classy, well-dressed man and a maid— 
well, a maid that you could hardly call a Lillian Russell. 

Once again Mr. Lembert thought of his little observation 
concerning the sucker and the direction home, and decided that 
the young hard-worker part of the idea might be eliminated. 
It might be a splendid plan from Mr. Smolkin’s point of view 
to go into the Firkin establishment and work up to the 
daughter; but wouldn’t it be quicker, more in accord with 
modern twentieth-century efficiency methods, to start with the 
daughter and work down to the job? 

“Take me over after while, will you, Mort?” Mr. Lembert 
used just the right degree of polite interest. He had said “after 
while” instead of the present, because a plan—a sales-cam- 

ign, if you please—was already forming in that section of the 
Pembert brain given over to the formulation of clever stuff. 
Quickly, with the deft 
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can be as bored with this small-town festivity as Iam?” Then 


they passed on. But the foundation was laid. 

And so it was, when a half-hour later he bowed with courtly 
ease over her hand, he received a flash of teeth and a softer 
intonation of word than any other that night. 

“Oh, Mr. Lembert, isn’t this the most boresome party, 
though!” Like most women of her girth, her voice was low 
and not without a musical softness. 

Mr. Lembert looked out over the assemblage which he had 
so often lightly graced and smiled pityingly. “They’re enjoying 
it,” he said simply. 

“Are you?”—coyly. 

A sucker would have answered immediately, but not Mr. 
Lembert. Finally with a touch of smile: “I wasn’t—but I 
might.” 

Miss Firkin turned her back to Mr. Glick and the rest of the 
group with a quick flirt of many, many yards of baby blue. 
“Oh, aren’t you interesting!” she trilled; then more directly: 
“How?” 

Mr. Lembert laughed bitterly and shrugged his shoulders. 
“Tt aint—it wouldn’t interest you a-tall,” he declared shortly. 

“Q-oh, but it would—so-o much.” 

“How could it?”—bitterly. “You are probably like all the 
rest of them.” 

“But Mr. Lembert, don’t—” 

Mr. Lembert looked slightly up into the puzzled brown eyes 
which his prospect had fixed upon his face and shrugged his 
shoulders again. “Butterflies of fashion,” he replied shortly. 

But apparently 
Mr. Lembert had 








mental fingers of your real 
psychological business expert, 


made a serious er- 








Mr. Lembert mapped out a 
campaign to sell himself, as 
if he had been a consignment 
of Le Mode Suits, and the 
mass of glittering baby blue 
had been Miss Henrietta 
Shotz, suit-buyer for G. Galt- 
son & Company of Pitts- 
burgh. The first essential in 
selling the female mind—or 
the psychology of selling the 
feminine, as the thorough 
sales-manager’s school, of 
which Mr. Lembert was a 
prominent alumnus, would 
have put it—was to be dif- 
ferent. This Mr. Lembert 
proceeded to do. 

Quietly, by a roundabout 
route via the punch-bowl, Mr. 
Lembert arrived at a pillar 
conveniently adjacent to the 
small group about the baby 
blue. With an audible bored 
sigh, he thrust a silk lapel 
gracefully aflare and let his 
hands hang languidly from 
thumbs thrust into opposite 
pockets of his white waist- 
coat. Any other nine young 
men eager to show their in- 
fatuation would have stared 
soulfully until they attracted 
their objective. But such is 
hot art, not the modern 

' way. of selling a man to a 

maid. That was the sucker’s 
Way! 

For ten minutes Mr. Lem- 

tt gazed out with blasé, 

. Pleasure-wearied eyes upon 








ror of judgment. 

“T aint,” said 
Miss Firkin em- 
phatically. “TI aint 
at all, but a girl in 
my position has to 
be careful.” 

Mr. Lembert ran 
a pink finger along 
his silky monocle- 
ribbon and 
frowned at his own 
stupidness. “I beg 
your pardon—but 
I don’t get—un- 
derstand.” 

Miss Firkin 
flipped again—her 
fan, this «time. 
“Maybe you didn’t 
understand the 
name,” she © sug- 
gested,“—Firkin?” 

Mr. Lembert 
shook his head 
apologetically. 

“I’m sorry,” he 
murmured, “but 
you see I have 
been away travel- 
ing so much that I 
aint—that is, I 








haven’t had _ the 
opportunity of 
knowing—” 


Miss Firkin 
smiled understand- 
ingly. “He’s the 
head of the Big- 
burg Brewery,” she 











the shifting lights and danc- 
ing figures. Finally the tired 














Ses OR eae PEE RAS = | explained. 
“O-ooh, Emest,” she whispered. “Il am so glad | have found a real man.” ee cane — 
ne SK were Mr. Glick’s 








rk eyes passed from an 
equally languid inspection of 
perspiring orchestra through to the group at the right. She 
Was staring straight at him, and the stare was an interested 
) stare! Such is art! For only a tiny portion of a second did 
his eyes hesitate, and then instead of a leaping message of 
admiration seemed only to say: “Is it possible some one else 


laugh, a murmur 
of voices, the shuffle of moving feet, the clash, bang and wheeze 
of the jazz band. “So,” he said finally, and the voice was 
low-pitched with restrained emotion, “you thought I was a 
fortune-hunter?” 
“Oh, Mr. Lembert, I only—” 
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“Seekin’ to get acquainted with you, so that—” 
“Indeed, no! Listen, Mr. Lembert!” A blazing hand 
implored the left lapel of his coat. “I knew you were differ- 
ent when I first saw you; you weren’t smiling or anything, an’ 
you looked so tired an’ bored with everything.” 

Mr. Lembert nodded—a noncommittal nod. 

“J—I—could tell you weren’t that way.” 

Mr. Lembert allowed his hot anger to cool. “Little do you 
know me,” he said quietly. “A fortune or anythin’ else don’t 
mean anything to me unless it comes to me by my own efforts.” 

“Oh, Mr. Lembert—” 

“To me this dazzle is only four-flush—er—I mean pretense; 
and I am sick an’ tired of it all) I—I—” 

“You?” echoed the blue dazzle softly. 

Mr. Lembert registered unconquerable determination, in- 
termingling with tenderness. “I long for quiet an’ peace an’ 
a little home earned by honest toil.” Abruptly, as if he had 
let some precious secret free, Mr. Lembert turned away. “But 
why tell all this to you—a social butterfly?” he said fiercely, 
more to himself than the dazzling blue. 

“T am no social butterfly,” said the prospect softly. 

Mr. Lembert smiled softly at this—not literal—proof of the 
soundness of the modern method of efficient selling. ~The 
longest way round was the sucker’s way home! 


COMER the scientific accuracy with which your modern 
salesman works: Given a prospect, and the result may 
safely be listed as a customer. Everybody has peculiarities— 
hobbies. It was just like Miss Lane of the Chain Store, Inc., 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. Anybody could sell her suits as long as 
they had plenty of do-dads. Miss Firkin went in for the little 
cottage on the hill, her father for the hard-working young man. 
It was simply drawing a straight line between two given points. 
The longest way round was—it was psychological geometry. 
Mr. Lembert smiled. Step by step through the preliminaries 
of Miss Lillyn, Lillyn and Lil marched Mr. Lembert. On 
St. Valentine’s day he wore his fawn-colored waistcoat and a 
burnt-orange scarf of rare beauty and charm. Likewise he 
carried violets. 

“O-oh, Mr. Lembert—Ernest—aint they too lovely for 
words!” Then with deep feeling: “It was so-o good of you!” 

Mr. Lembert bowed his head to hide the emotion that would 
surge up into his face. He gulped and sighed. 

“They couldn’t be,”—it seemed to be wrenched from him,— 
“for you.” He turned away. 
Slowly she followed him 
and laid a hesitating, blaz- 
ing mountain of flesh upon 


his shoulder. “Oo-ooh, 
Ernest!” she breathed, 
and she sighed—a choking, 
fleshy sigh. 


But brusquely Mr. Lem- 
bert moved aside. His 
nails clenched the pink 
Lembert palms until they 
became white under the .-* 


pressure. “Don’t!” he 
protested. “Don’t! It 
aint—isn’t no use, Lillyn.” 

“Why?” Miss Firkin 


blushed at this unmaidenly 
question,—a confession al- 
most,—but moved a step 
forward just the same. 

Abruptly Mr. Lembert turned and faced her, hands still 
clenched. “Why?” he echoed almost with a sneer. “Why? 
Simply because you are used to everything, an’ I can’t give it 
to you. I aint got any right to—” 

“But—” 

“I am only a hard-workin’—yes, poor—young man, with my 
way to make, an’ I aint got any right to come to you with soft 
talk about love when you couldn’t be contented with the 
homely little cottage—an’ everything—that would be my best.” 
An impressive pause filled with deep breathings on the part of 
Miss Firkin and a deep sigh of painful renunciation on the 
part of Mr. Lembert. “I guess this is good-by,” he said finally, 
2nd moved haltingly toward the door. 

But he never reached it. Before the stumbling, shining boots 
had moved two steps, she was in his arms, or to be physically 
correct, Mr. Lembert was in Miss Firkin’s ample embrace. 





The Longest Way Round 


The dark Lembert head disappeared among a mountain of 
cloudy tulle as the soft second Firkin chin caressed the glossy 
hair tenderly. “O-ooh, Ernest!” she whispered, drawing him 
closer. “I am so glad I have found a real man. An’ Ernest—” 

“Yes?”—slightly smothered. 

“I would rather eat husks an’ live in a cottage with you,” 
said Lillyn, “than live in a palace with anybody else.” 

Gently Mr. Lembert emerged from the tulle and breathed 
softly. Gently he patted as much of the Firkin back as his arm 
could reach. His eyes, just above her shoulder, wandered 
over the room beyond and took pleasant note of tapestry, hand- 
carved furniture and hammered bronze. 

“I hope you will never have to,” he reassured her softly— 
and smiled. 


ME: LEMBERT walked quietly into the Firkin library and 
stood before the chair in which Mr. L. K. J. Firkin was 
reading the evening paper with the aid of a large black cigar, 
“Good evening, Mr. Firkin,” he said modestly. 

The Firkin head came up with a jerk and grunted—a non. 
committal grunt of welcome. 

Mr. Lembert smiled. “I have come to take away from you 
your greatest treasure.” 

Mr. Firkin let the paper slither away. 
take away my what?” he demanded. 

“Your treasure, Mr. Firkin.” 

Slowly, from patent-leather oxfords to gleaming. pompadour, 
Mr. Firkin surveyed the young man in front of him—and then 
grunted again—but rather contemptuously this time. “I am a 
plain man,” he stated, “an’ I am used to plain words—do 
you know what I mean? I aint used to this crunched-violet 
talk.” The cigar swerved and twisted as Mr. Firkin drew his 
mouth into a grim straight line. “What you mean is that Lilly 
has said that you could come over here an’ get your board an’ 
clothes for nothing—am I right?” 

“No. Most emphatically you aint, an’ furthermore—” 

“You-have gone aroun’ handing out this soft line of bunk till 
you got my little girl right where she thinks you’re the only 
side-show in Coney Island.” 

“Mr. Firkin, that aint—” 

“Naturally enough, she don’t think she can be happy without 
havin’ you around. Well—” 

“Wait! Mr. Firkin, I—” 

But Mr. Lembert might as well have commanded silence of 
the Horse-shoe Falls. “I have been lookin’ you up a little— 

AS er-r, Lembert, an’ 
while your uncle 
Smolkin says 4 
lotta good things 
about you, still, it 
don’t look to me 
as if you ever held 
a job long enough 
to get so as you 
might have a right 
to call it by its 
first name, s0 
to speak. Now, 
» don’t under- 
stand mé 
wrong; I am a 
_ reasonable man, 
\, but—” 
\  “Please—” 

“Lilly has told 
me what you said, 
an’—" 


“You have come to 


ena te D A 


Mr. Lembert 
awoke with the 
feeling that all 


was not well i 
along the Po- But there w 


such a thing as 

<n — even letting a cus- 

tomer talk too 

much. Mr. Lembert started to speak, and his tone admitted 
of no interruption. “Listen, Mr. Firkin!” he commanded. 
“You don’t get the idee of this at all.- You got the idee that 
I am a fortune-hunter—merely looking for something soft.” 
Mr. Lembert glared and continued: “Well, I aint! I never 
was! I didn’t intend even to say anything to your daughter, 
y’understand. Why, I even went so far as to say it could 
never be an’ started away, but your daughter held me back— 
your daughter, Mr. Firkin! She said she would rather eat husks 
with me than live in a palace— (Continued on page 102) 
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This is the latest of Mr. Curwood’s fascinating stories of 


The NOMADS 
of the NORTH 


There will be two more of his stories, one in January 4 
and the final one in February. This story has none of 

the humor of some of the earlizr ones, but it has some of 
the finest drama the author of “Kazan” ever wrote. 


The FIGHT 
at FORT O' GOD 


By JAMES 
OLIVER CURWOOD 


URING the last few days of December. all trails for ten 
D thousand square miles around, led to Post Fort o’ God. 
It was the eve of Ooske Pipoon—the New Year,—the 
midwinter carnival-time of the people of the wilderness, when 
from tepees and cabins far and near come the trappers and 
their families to sell their furs and celebrate for a few days with 
others of their kind. To this New Year gathering men, women 
and children look forward through long and weary months. The 
trapper’s wife has no neighbor. Her husband’s “line” is a little 
kingdom inviolate, with no other human life within many miles 
of it; so for the women the Ooske Pipoon is a time of rejoicing; 
for the children it is the “big circus,” and for the men a reward 
for the labor and hardship of catching their fur. During these 
few days old acquaintanceships are renewed and new ones are 
made. It is here that the news of the trackless wilderness is 
Spread, the news of deaths, of marriages and of births; of 
tragic happenings that bring horror and grief and tears, and of 
other happenings that bring laughter and joy. For the first and 
last time in all the seven-months winter, the people of the 
forests “come to town.” Indian, half-breed, “blood” and white 
man join in the holiday without distinction of color or creed. 
This year there was to be a great caribou roast, a huge 
barbecue, at Fort o’ God, and the second day before the feast 


‘Henri Durant, the fox-hunter from the edge of the Barrens, 


struck the beaten trails within half a dozen miles of the Post. 
From north and south and east and west the trails came, padded 
hard by the tracks of dogs and men. For a hundred sledges 
had come in from the forests, and with them were three hun- 
dred men and women and children, and half a thousand dogs. 

But Durant, huge, red-eyed from the wind and snow, a brute 
among men, and joyous with a great triumph, did not go directly 
tothe Post. He turned off the main-traveled trail until he came 
to the shack of André Ribon, who kept the factor and his 
people at the Post supplied with fresh meat. André was his 
great friend. It was with André that he plotted to win the big 
dog-fight which took place at the post each year. And André, 
after they had greeted, looked in amazement at the huge wolfish 
dog tied with babiche to the gee-bar of Durant’s sledge. He saw 
that the dog’s great jaws were closely muzzled, and he grunted. 

And Brimstone, the dog, seeing the strange half-breed staring 
at him, bared his inch-long fangs. 

In his coarse black beard Durant chuckled exultantly. 

“Q-ee, but I have a strange story to teil you, friend André,” 
he exulted. “Oui, a strange story! It will tickle your ears, 
and because it has happened, that pig of a Grouse Piet and 
his wolf-dog will have no chance at the big fight. Tonnerre, 


a is a devil that I have tied to the bar, André—a man- 
’ Killer!” 

» He did not say more until they had put Brimstone into 
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Ribon’s cabin and had locked the door. Then, as they started 
for the Post, which was a mile away, he poured into André 
Ribon’s amazed ears the story of what had happened at the 
cabin of Nanette and Jacques Le Beau. 

“Diable, I say it was the greatest of luck that I swung round 
by Le Beau’s cabin on my way, friend André. I knew that 
Jacques had a dog which he was going to pit against mine in 
the fight, and I had a desire to see what the béte was like. And 
Le Beau laughed at me. Mon Dieu, how he put it over on me! 
And I could say nothing, for I knew he was right. He had me 
beaten—and all because of that beast I brought in with my gee- 
bar, André. He had caught the dog in a nest of traps, and 
when I came to the cabin, the beast was in-a cage, Wow, you 
have seen him! You know he is great, and that his jaws are 
like a white bear’s. But you should have seen him in that cage 
when Le Beau maddened him with the whip and club. He was 
a monster! My soul went out to him. I knew that he could 
kill any dog or wolf in all the North, and I wanted him. I knew 
he would win at the big fight. I wanted him more than any- 
thing else on earth. But how could I get him? I asked myself 
that. And it is queer how fate sometimes helps one.” 

He laughed again, and André looked at him curiously from 
the corners of his eyes. 

“The devil came a-riding with my wish,” went on Durant. 
“You know Le Beau—or did once upon a time, friend André. 
Yes. But not Nanette, his wife. If you had seen her, you would 
wonder why Jacques could strike her and choke her. I did not 
notice how beautiful she was until the day after the thing hap- 
pened. You see, she had made friends with the wild dog when 
Le Beau was on his line; and so that day when Le Beau was 
maddening the beast with his club and whip, the woman inter- 
fered, and in a rage Jacques flung open the pen-door and said 
he would kill him. He was in a kissew rage, André—almost 
frothing at her interference; and the club was up when she 
jumped under and caught it. Then Jacques struck her. He 
knocked her into the snow, and he was at her throat when the 
wild dog leaped upon him and tore the head half from his 
body. Yes, the beast back in your cabin killed Jacques Le 
Beau. -I told you he was a man-killer, André!” 

André Ribon gave a gasp of horror. 
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And Durant, grinning, continued: 

“Your good friend Henri Durant hacked a hole in the frozen 
earth and buried him, after the dog was locked in the pen again. 
I buried him just under, André, for he wasn’t worth the work 
of digging deep; and then I offered twelve good fox-skins for 
the beast, telling Nanette that Jacques and I had already come 
to that understanding before he was killed. And that was when 
I saw how beautiful she was! Mon Dieu, she was splendid! And 
she said the dog was not for sale, and that she was going to 
keep him—and I can understand, André, because she must 
have been glad the dog had killed her brute of a husband. So 
that night I fastened a noose to the end of a pole and slipped 
it over the wild dog’s head, and I choked until he was limp. 
Then I carried him to my sledge, leaving the pen door open, so 
that Nanette might believe he had escaped and gone back into 
the forests. That is how I came by him, André. A woman is 
a fool. She would not sell him—and so I stole him!” 

And both men laughed at the great luck and the joke of it all. 


BACK in André Ribon’s cabin Brimstone, the dog, was 
thinking of Nanette and the baby, and wondering if 
they would come to this cabin. Vivid pictures were still 
burning like fire in his brain. Why had the woman run away 
with that terrible cry when he had killed the man-beast? Was 
it not the man-beast who had struck her down, and whose hands 
were at her white throat when he sprang the length of his chain 
and tore out his jugular? Then why was it that she ran away, 
and did not come back? 

He whimpered softly. 

The afternoon was almost gone, and in the early gloom of 
midwinter night in the Northland Brimstone waited and lis- 
tened for the return of Durant. Instinctively he had hated this 
fox-hunter from the edge of the Barrens, just as he had hated 
Le Beau; for in their brutish faces as well as in their hearts 
the two men had been like brothers. Yet the dog’s mistrust of 
Durant had lessened in the three days it had taken them to 
travel from Nanette le Beau’s cabin to Ribon’s. In his. crude 
and merciless way Durant had come to know certain phenomena 
of the animal mind. He was not a psychologist, but brutality 
had not utterly blinded him to reason. So, instead of beating 
and whipping his captive into serfdom, as Le Beau had at- 
tempted to do, Durant made him comfortable after fastening 
him on his sledge—even covering him with a warm blanket 
before. beginning his journey eastward. In the three. days of 
their travel he had made Brimstone understand that he need 
have no fear of the whip and the club, and on the second day 
had. fastened him with a chain to the gee-bar of his sledge. And 
Erimstone, in a small way, had come to trust him. 

Neither Durant nor Ribon returned to the cabin that first 
night. With the beginning of dusk Brimstone began to hear 
weird and strange sounds which grew louder as the darkness 
settled deeper. It was the sound of the carnival at the Post— 
the distant tumult of human voices mingled with the howling 
of many dogs. He had never heard anything like it before, and 
for a long time he listened without moving. Then he stood up 
like a man before the window, with his forepaws resting against 
the heavy sash. Ribon’s cabin was at the crest of a knoll that 
overlooked a frozen lake, and far off over the tops of the scrub 
timber that fringed the edge of it, Brimstone saw the red glow 
in the sky made by the score of great campfires. He whined 
and dropped on his four feet again. It was a long wait between 
that and another day. But the cabin was more comfortable 
than Le Beau’s prison-cage had been. All through the night his 
restless slumber was filled with visions of Nanette and the baby. 

Durant and Ribon did not return until nearly noon the next 
day. They brought with them fresh meat, of which Brimstone 
ate ravenously, for he was hungry. In an unresponsive way he 
tolerated the advances of these two. A second night he was 
left alone in the cabin. When Durant and Ribon came back 
again in the early dawn, they brought with them a cage four 
feet square, made of small birch saplings. The open door of 
this cage they drew close to the door of the cabin, and by 
means of a chunk of fresh meat, Brimstone was induced to 
enter through it. Instantly the trap fell, and he was a prisoner. 
The cage was already fastened on a wide toboggan, and scarcely 
was the sun up when Brimstone was on his way to Fort o’ God. 

This was the big day at the carnival—the day of the caribou- 
roast and the fight. For many minutes before they came in 
sight.of Fort o’ God, Brimstone heard the growing sound. It 
amazed him, and he stood up on his feet in his cage, rigid and 
alert, utterly unconscious of the men who were pulling him. 


The Fight at Fort o’ God 


He was looking ahead of them, and Durant chuckled exultantly 
as they heard him growl, and his teeth click. 

“Oui, he will fight! He would fight now!” he said. 

They were following the shore of a lake. Suddenly they 
came around the end of a point, and all of Fort 0’ God lay 
on the rising shelf of the shore ahead of them. The growl died 
in Brimstone’s throat. His teeth shut with a last click. For 
an instant his heart seemed to grow dead and still. Until this 
moment his world had held only half a dozen human beings, 
Now, so suddenly that he had no flash of warning, he saw a 
hundred of them, two hundred, three hundred. 


P YS sight of Durant and the cage, a swarm of people began 
running down to the shore. And everywhere there were 
wolves, so many of them that his senses grew dazed as he staréd, 
His cage was the center of a clamoring, gesticulating horde of 
men and boys as it was dragged up the slope. And then women 
began joining the crowd, many of them with small children in 
their.arms. When his journey came to an end, he was close to 
another cage, and in that cage was a beast like himself. Close 
to this cage stood a tall, swarthy, shaggy-headed half-breed who 
looked like a pirate. The man was Grouse Piet, Durant’s rival. 

A contemptuous leer was on his thick-lipped face as he looked 
at Brimstone. He turned to the group of dark-faced Indians 
and breeds about him and said something that roused a gut- 
tural laugh. 

Durant’s face flamed red. 

“Laugh, you heathen,” he challenged, “but don’t forget that 
Henri Durant is here to take your bets!” Then he shook two 
cross-fox pelts and the ten red ones in the face of Grouse Piet. 

“Cover them, Grouse Piet,” he cried. “And I have more 
where they came from!” 

With his muzzle lifted, Brimstone was sniffing the air. It was 
filled with strange scents, heavy with the odors of men, of dogs 
and of the five huge caribou roasting on their spits fifteen feet 
over the big fires that were built under them. For ten hours 
those caribou would roast, turning slowly on spits as thick as 
a man’s leg. The fight was to come before the feast. 

For an hour the clatter and tumult of voices hovered about 
the two cages. Men appraised the fighters and made their bets, 
and Grouse Piet and Henri Durant made their throats hoarse 
flinging banter and contempt at each other. At the end of the 
hour the crowd began to thin out. In the place of men and 
women, half a hundred dark-visaged little children crowded 
about the cages. It was not until then that Brimstone caught 
glimpses of the hordes of beasts fastened in ones and twos and 
in groups in the edge of the clearing. His nostrils had at last 
caught the distinction. They were not wolves. They were like 
himself. . 

It was a long time before his eyes rested steadily on the wolf- 
dog in the other cage. He went to the edge of his bars and 
suiffed. The wolf-dog thrust his gaunt muzzle toward him. He 
made Brimstone think of the huge wolf he had fought one day 


on the edge of the cliff, and instinctively he showed his fangs | 


and snarled. The wolf-dog snarled back. Henri Durant rubbed 
his hands exultantly, and Grouse Piet laughed softly. 

“Oui, they will fight!” said Henri again. 

“Ze wolf, he will fight, oui,” said Grouse Piet. “But ydur 
dog, m’sieur, he be vair seek, lak a puppy, w’en ze fight come!” 

And then Brimstone saw a white man standing close to his 
cage. It was MacDonnell, the Scotch factor. He gazed at 
Brimstone and the wolf-dog with troubled eyes. Ten minutes 
later, in the little room which was his office, he was saying to 
&@ younger man: 

“I'd like to stop it, but I can’t. They wouldn’t stand for it. 
It would lose us half a season’s catch of fur. There’s been a 
fight like that at Fort o’ God for the last fifty years, and I don't 
suppose, after all, that it’s any worse than one of the prize- 
fights down there. Only, in this case—” 

“They kill,” said the younger man. 

“Yes, that’s it. Usually one of the dogs dies.” 

The younger man knocked the ash out of his pipe. 

“T love dogs,” he said simply. ‘“There’ll never be a fight at 
my post, Mac—unless it’s between men. And I’m not going 
to see this fight, because I’m afraid I’d kill some one if I did.” 


'WO o’clock in the afternoon: the caribou were roasting 
brown; in two more hours the feast would begin. And 
now the hour of the fight was at hand. 
In the center of the clearing three hundred men, women and 
children were -gathered in a close circle about a sapling cage 
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Brimstone stood up on his feet. 


Durant chuckled as they heard him growl. 


“Oui, he will fight!” he said. 
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Se fect square. Close to this cage, one at each side, were And then, almost in the same breath, there came a still 
| the two smaller cages. Beside one of these cages stood stranger cry: 

ii Durant, beside the other, Grouse Piet. They were not “Great Scott, Brimstone—Brimstone!”’ ° 
ing now. Their faces were hard and set. Three hundred Beating upon his brain as if from a. vast distance, coming to 
of eyes were staring at them, and three hundred pairs of him through the blindness of -his wounds, Brimstone’ heard 

bwere waiting for the thrilling signal. that voice. 

came—from Grouse Piet. The voice! "The voice that had lived with him in all his 
th a swift movement Durant pulled up the door of Brim- — dreams, the voice he had waited for and searched for and knew 
s cage. Then, suddenly, he prodded him from behind that some day he would find—the voice of Challoner, his 

a crotched stick; and with a single leap Brimstone was in master! 

pbig cage. Almost at the same instant the wolf-dog—Wapi, He dropped to his belly, whining, trying to see through the 
pWalrus, Grouse Piet had named him, because of the extraor- film of blood in his eyes; and lying there, wounded almost unto 
fy length of his fangs—leaped from Grouse Piet’s cage, and death, his tail thumped the ground in recognition. And then, 
two faced each other in the arena. to the amazement of all who beheld, Challoner was down upon 
fith the next breath he drew, Durant could have groaned. his knees beside him, and his arms were about him, and Brim- 
st happened in the following half-minute was a matter of stone’s lacerated tongue was reaching for his hands and his 

fronment with Brimstone. In the forest the wolf-dog would face and his clothes. . 

fe interested him to the exclusion of everything else, and he “Brimstone—Brimstone!” 

iid have looked upon him as another Netah, or even a wild Durant’s hand fell heavily upon Challoner’s shoulder. It was 
But in his present surroundings the idea of fighting was like the touch of a red-hot iron to Challoner. Ina flash he was 

last to possess him. He was fascinated by that grim and on his feet, facing him. 

ing circle of faces closing in the big cage; he scrutinized it, “He’s mine,” he cried, trying to hold back his passion. “He’s 

hing his head sharply from point to point, as if hoping to mine, you—you devil!” 

anette and the baby, or even Challoner, his first master; And then, powerless to hold back his desire for vengeance, 
‘of Wapi, to Durant’s growing horror, Brimstone was utterly his clenched fist swung like a rock to Durant’s heavy jaw, and 
Wious after that first head-on glance. the trapper went to the ground. For a moment Challoner stood 
imstone trotted to the edge of the cage and thrust his over him, but Durant did not move. Fiercely he turned upon 
‘between the bars, and a taunting laugh rose out of Grouse Grouse Piet and the crowd. Brimstone was cringing at his feet 
§ throat. Then Brimstone began making a circle of the again. Pointing to him, Challoner cried, so that all could hear: 

8, his sharp eyes on the silent ring of faces. Wapi stood in “He’s my dog. Where'this beast got him, I don’t know. But 

feenter of the cage, and not once did his reddish eyes leave he’s mine. Look for yourselves! See—see him lick my hand! 

mstone. What was outside of the cage held no interest for | Would he do that for Aim? And look at that ear. There’s no 

» He knew his business, and murder was bred in his heart. other ear in all the North cut like that. I lost him almost a 
frimstone stopped, and in that moment Durant saw the end year ago, but I’d know him among ten thousand by that ear. 

all his hopes. Without a sound the wolf-dog was at his If I had known—” 

im. A bellow rose from Grouse Piet’s lips. A deep breath He elbowed his way through the breeds and Indians, leading 
ed through the circle of spectators, and Durant’ felt a cold. Brimstone by the rope Durant had slipped over the dog’s head. 
run up his back to the roots of his hair. He went to MacDonnell, and told him what had happened. He 
fhat happened ‘in the next instant made men’s hearts stand _ told of the preceding spring, and of the accident in which Brim- 

| In that first rush Brimstone should have died. Grouse stone and the bear-cub were lost from his canoe and swept over 
expected him to die, and Durant expected him to die. the waterfall. After registering his claim against whatever Du- 

fin the last fractional bit of the second in which the wolf- rant might say, he went to the shack in which he was staying. 

fs jaws closed, Brimstone was transformed into a thing of 

mg lightning. No man had ever seen a movement swifter ~ hour later Challoner sat with Brimstone’s big head 

in that with which he turned on Wapi. - Their- jaws clashed. between his two hands, and talked to him. He had bathed 

me was a sickening grinding of bone, and in another moment and dressed the dog’s wounds, and Brimstone could See. His 

y were rolling and twisting together on the earth floor. eyes were on his master’s face, and his hard tail thumped the 

ther Grouse Piet nor Durant could see what was happening. floor. Both were oblivious to the sounds of the feasters outside 

y forgot their own bets in the horror of that fight. —the cries of men, the shouting of boys, the laughter of women 
he sound of it reached the Company’s store. In the door, and the incessant barking of dogs. In Challoner’s eyes there 
ing toward the big cage, stood the young white man. He was asoft glow. 

fd the snarling, the clashing of teeth, and his jaws set heavily “Brimstone, old boy, you haven’t forgotten a thing—not a 

@ a dull flame burned in his eyes. His breath came in a_ thing, have ‘you? You was nothing but an onery-legged pup 
iden gasp. . then, but you didn’t forget! Remember what I told you, that 
mus hands clenched, and he stepped slowly down from the I was going to take you an’ the cub down to my ‘sister? Do 
br and hurried toward the cage. It was over when he-made you remember? Well, I’m glad something happened—and you 

Way through the ring of spectators. The fight had ended didn’t go. 

Suddenly as it had begun, and Grouse Piet’s wolf-dog lay in “Tt wasn’t the same when I got back, Brimstone. Nothing 

center of the cage with a severed jugular. Brimstone looked . was the same. Three years in God’s country—up here where 
fihough he might be dying also. Durant had opened the door you bust -your lungs just for the fun of drinking in air— 
id ‘had slipped a rope over his head, and outside the cage changed me a lot, I guess. Inside a week I wanted to come 
fimstone stood swaying on his feet, red with blood, and half back, Brimstone. Yes sir, I was sick to come back. So I came. 
mind. His flesh was red and bleeding in a dozen places, and a And we're going to stick now, Brimstone. You're going with 
team of blood trickled from his mouth. A cry of horror rose me up to that new post the company has given me. From now 
the young white man’s lips as he looked down at him. on we’re pals. Understand, old scout? We’re pals!” 
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RISCILLA realized how Brick 

had caught her idea. “He has 
imagination, — and taste too,” she 4 
thought with surprise. & 
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DEN in season was never more desirable or delectable 
than Northern Head in August. This truth, well known 
to and ably exploited by real-estate operators, had brought 

to Northern Head a choice assortment of malefactors of great 
wealth—this being before the day of dollar-a-year men. They 
built for themselves great summer villas, with hedges and land- 
scaped lawns, and with lodges at the gates. But these were 
hidden from the girl and boy on the crescent-shaped, silver- 
sanded beach. They were set apart in an idyllic isolation, se- 
cured for them by the cliffs and the squat, unbelievably green 
pines which clung to them, as.if defying even a landscape- 
specialist from New York to oust them. 

The ocean, blue and wonderful as a jewel in the diadem of 
the Creator, lapped the sand a few yards away. The serpent 
was having tea at the Hedges, and would not return until six and 
perhaps not then—this being in the days when engine-trouble 
and blow-outs happened in the best regulated of motor-vehicles. 

The boy was sandpapering the bottom of a brand-new motor- 
boat. He worked steadily, with a suggestion of loving care. 
The girl sat on the sands, her hands palm down behind her, 
and watched him. In the high-lights her hair was gold; in the 
low-lights it was bronze; and in between there was a hint of 
copper—for good measure. Her face was as tanned as her 
hands, and these her mother proclaimed a disgrace. Most 
eyes that are advertised as true-blue will shade into gray, if 
you examine them carefully. Hers didn’t. 

Everybody said Priscilla Masters would be a beauty some 


y. 

The publishers of a volume bearing the significant title, “The 
Foremost Families of America,” had besought Priscilla’s mother 
(not without a suspicion of self-interest) to permit them to 
include the glory of the Masters in it. They had suggested, 
suavely, that if Mrs. Masters would prepare this herself, they 
would be her debtors. Subsequent events had proved the oppo- 
site of this to be true; but anyway, Priscilla’s mother had 
graciously acquiesced and had written: 


Amanda Sylvester Masters was descended on her father’s side 
from an early settler of this country, who landed in Plymouth 


Tus is something you'll like: a real girl like Priscilla, a regular 
fellow like Brick, and a ready writing-man like Royal Brown to tel 


their interesting story. 
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—not with the first contingent to arrive on the Mayflower, 
it is true, but soon after—and on her mother’s side from an 
old Virginia family. At twenty she married William Cheevers 
Masters, one of our wealthiest railroad-magnates. She is 4 
woman of great personal charm whose gracious manners and 
remarkable tact have won her an enviable place in society. She 
is the mother of two charming daughters, the elder, Evelyn 
Estelle, having after two brilliant seasons in society married 
Henry Webster Jerome, of the Virginia Jeromes. 


And so on, to the extent of the allotted two thousand words. 
Even then Mrs. Masters had been unable to include all the 
facts. No mention was made, for instance, of William Cheever 
Masters’ spectacular rise from the position of engine-wiper— 
or that if Evelyn Estelle had been born with a spoon in her 
mouth, it was one of the six solid-silver teas that her mother 
then owned and treasured. 

The name Evelyn Estelle had, indeed, been a mistake, as 
Mrs. Masters afterwards realized. Priscilla, coming into this 
world after an appreciable interval, had fared better in the 
matter of spoons and given names. ] 

The boy paused in his work, and standing off, surveyed it 
He was eighteen, but he ‘stood six feet tall and was as lithe, 
as straight and—in spite of his crisp red hair—as brown as a 
Indian. In his veins there was good clean blood of the most 
prized of American vintages. And because one of his ancestols 
had “gone down to Boston” some years before, to barter @ 
bullets and blood for the possession of a slight eminence know® 
: posterity as Bunker Hill, he had been named Israel Putnam 
tone. 

No boy worthy of a name remains as christened, howevel 
Israel Putnam Stone, in the course of human events, became 
known as Brick—a delicate tribute, easily traced. The girls at 
Northern Head that summer—and some of the older women #& 
well—said he was stunning. But they didn’t say so to 
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For though he looked startlingly like those adorable young men 
who wear the collars, the collar he wore, when occasion de- 
manded it, was a rubber one. 

In other words, Brick was a native of Northern Head. 

Priscilla’s eyes followed him with warm, reaching interest. 
She had a profound admiration for Brick, because he could do 
things. True, he could not play tennis or golf (Evelyn Es- 
telle’s husband was State golf-champion), but he could do 
other things which, it seemed to her, were of greater importance. 
He could build a boat, fix an engine, solder a joint, put in a 
pane of glass, dig a well, pull in a weir, sail a schooner with 
+ only one man to help him—anything, it seemed, one might need 
done. 

As he stooped and ran a practiced finger along the hull, she 
rose. She was not very tall, but she was beautifully straight. 

“Smooth as an eel’s back,” Brick commented. 

“I’m going to call it the Q. P.,” Priscilla confided, “and enter 
it in the handicap.” 

This was on a Tuesday. On the following Saturday but one, 
Q. P. won the handicap, to the surprise of everybody except 
the pilot and the engineer. 

“Tt never missed a put,” said the pilot (Priscilla). 

“You didn’t lose a foot all around the course,” said the en- 
gineer (Brick). 

The pier was crowded and colorful. Priscilla swung the 
wheel, and the Q. P. headed into it, throwing off the spray either 
side of the prow. As she stepped ashore to join her family, 
there were cheers. She smiled an acknowledgment, and then, 
as her father surveyed her, his gray eyes humorous under their 
grim brows, she said pointedly: 

“You owe me five pounds of chocolates, Mister.” 

Her mother nodded brightly at her and went on talking to the 
woman beside her. ‘“She’s a terrible tomboy,” she said, her 










voice purring (the woman was the great Mrs. Westervelt- 
Moore), “but she is only fifteen!” 

Mrs. Westervelt-Moore glanced at Priscilla, and from her 
to the Q. P., just as Brick rose from the engine and wiped his 
hands on the thighs of his none-too-immaculate khaki trousers. 

“Who is that boy?” she asked. 
said Mrs. Masters composedly. 


{ “One of the villagers,” “He 
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does all manner of odd: jobs, and he’s very clever mechanically. 
Priscilla asked if she might have him to run the engine.” 

“He’s very striking-looking,” commented Mrs. Westervelt- 
Moore. 

“Very,” agreed Priscilla’s mother. 

Mrs. Westervelt-Moore glanced at her and seemed to consider 
something. But all she said, when she spoke, was: “Priscilla 
is an attractive child.” 

“I am going to send her away to school this fall—the Misses 
Mayberry, you know—to be finished,” said her mother, deftly 
catching the unspoken thought. “I think the atmosphere will be 
just what she needs.” 

Two excerpts from Priscilla’s diary—all the girls kept diaries 
that year—and an incident proved how much the atmosphere at 
Miss Mayberry’s affected Priscilla. 

In October she wrote: 


My roommate imagines she is in love. He is thirty-six and 
she is seventeen. She has a vaseline shampoo every night and 
she uses rouge. She quotes poetry to me all the time. She has 
had five proposals. ‘She says I’d be a scream in the South. 
I'd rather be a scream than a silly. 


’ 


In April she wrote: 


The drawing-teacher says I have a talent. I think I shall 
be an artist. I will have Brick build me a studio this summer, 
with northern light, and go in for it, anyhow. I am sick of 
doing nothing. I want to do something. 

In June (this is the incident), Priscilla, strolling around the 
Masters villa the morning after her arrival, came upon Brick. 

“Hullo!” she said,-cordially. 

“Hullo!” said Brick, and returned to the work at hand. 

This was the setting of a pane of glass in the conservatory, 
which had been broken by a golf-ball which Evelyn Estelle’s 
husband had sliced. Priscilla’s brother-in-law had ‘been at 
Northern Head for two weeks. He was being “built up.” 

Priscilla stood and watched Brick. She wore a white middy 
and a white skirt—short, with pockets, into which her hands 
were thrust. 

“Anybody lost when that wreck came ashore?” she asked 
abruptly. 


“Smooth as an eel’s back,” Brick commented. 
“I'm going to call it .,” Priscilla confided, 


the Q.F 
“and enter it in the handicap.” 
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“No,” 

“Launch the surf-boat?” 

Brick nodded. 

“Did you go?” 

Brick nodded again. He was removing old bits of putty. Her 
eyes followed the process, but mentally she was visioning the 
surf-boat breasting the breakers—she had seen how high they 
could run, during the autumnal gales. 

“Tip over?” 

“Once.” 

He set the glass in place carefully. She began to whistle 
softly, under her breath. “What do you put those three- 
cornered things in for?” she asked abruptly. And when he had 
told her, she said: “Let me try.” 

A moment later: “Gosh, I’ve got putty on my dress.” And 
then as he looked vaguely worried, as a man always does in the 
face of such catastrophes, she brushed his anxiety aside with: 
“T want you to build a studio for me. Will you?” 

In mid-July the studio was finished. She ‘stood beside him, 
the débris of his carpentry still about them, and surveyed it. 

“It’s perfectly spiffy,” she approved. An instant later she 
added: “I never dreamed how much work there was to a house, 
at least such a teeny house You like to build things, 
don’t you?” 

“Ves,” he said absently, “—specially houses.” 

“Why?” 

“T don’t know. I like to think of people living in them 
afterwards, I guess.” 

“Big houses—like ours?” 

He glanced at it perfunctorily. 
most people live in.” 

Priscilla thought of that often afterward. When she saw a 
house, she wondered who built it, and if he liked to think of 
the people living in it afterward. Next to being an artist, 
she decided, she’d like to 
build houses. 

The first thing she 
tried, in the way of paint- 
ing, was Brick’s wreck. 

“You have to stand off 
a ways, to get it,” she told 
her father, who was the 
first to be invited to a 
private view. 

He stood off and pro- 
nounced it fine. And ap- 
parently he was sincere, 
for he insisted on pur- 
chasing it at an extrava- 
gant price, and had it 
framed and hung in his 
study. Her mother 
glanced at the completed 
work of art and observed 
that the frame was an off 
note in the room. 

“Sometimes,” observed 
Priscilla’s father dryly, “I 
think J am.” 

The next summer the 
little studio was deserted. 

Priscilla had gone abroad, 
for a final finishing before 
her début. She was wild 
with delight because, as 
she expressed it, she 
would have an opportu- 
nity to study old masters 
first hand. She studied 
one of them for a long, 
long time, in Paris. And 
then she turned away and 
rejoined her mother, who 
was doing the gallery at the regulation pace—forty feet a 
minute. 

“Anyway,” she consoled herself, “I will be something.” 

The little houses in rural England and France fascinated 
her. She wished she could send one home to Brick as a 
souvenir. 

In November, Priscilla was eighteen. Her mother had sug- 
gested that her father’s gift be a pearl necklace, and this was 


“No, small houses, such as 


Be. would have called 
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his official gift. As she came downstairs, however, dressed for 
her first formal party, he waylaid her and drawing her into 
the library, shut the door behind him. Priscilla, charming jp 
her lustrous white décolleté, faced him expectantly. She was 
about to pass from girlhood to young womanhood, but as her 
eyes followed his movements, her thought was: 

“Gosh!” ; 

From the tail pocket of his evening coat her father had drawn 
not the conventional handkerchief, but ten one-thousand-dollar 
bills. 

“Priscilla,” he said, “making money isn’t the biggest thing 
in life. But neither is spending it.” He stopped short and con. 
sidered his words. Then he resumed abruptly: “When Evelyn 
married, I gave her and her husband a hundred thousand dollars, 
They’ve spent it, every penny.” 

He paused again. “I don’t know as I blame them; they've 
never made money, either of them, and they have no idea of 
the value of it. I just gave them the money, with a little advice, 
They took the money—but they didn’t bother with the advice.” 

He held the bills out to her. “I’m going to give you this, 
It’s yours. You needn’t tell anybody about it; perhaps it would 
be just as well not to. You can spend it or keep it, just as you 
choose.” 

Priscilla took the money, without dropping her eyes from 
his. 

“If somebody had given me ten thousand dollars when I 
was eighteen,” he went on, “and I had known what I know now, 
I could have made a fortune or at least a competency. This is 
what I would do: 

“T would never buy anything that anybody wanted to sell 
me. If it were as good as they say, they would not sell, but 
raise capital and keep it to themselves. I would be guided in 
my investments by the list of stocks which insurance-companies 
are permitted to buy. This is filed every year at the State 
House. It represents the 
judgment of the keenest 
men in the country. I 
would take my interest 
and reinvest it, each year, 
in additional shares of 
these stocks.” 

The logs in, the open 
fireplace fell apart, with 
a scattering of sparks. 
He stooped to place them 
together again. As he 
straightened, Priscilla put 
her hands _ on _ his 
shoulders (the ten thou- 
sand had disappeared as 
quickly and as miracu- 
lously as money placed 
in feminine hands in- 
evitably does) and kissed 
him. 

“Thank you,” she said. 
And then: “Dad,” she 
continued, the expression 
of his eyes bringing an 
outburst of confidence, 
“TI want to do something. 
I thought I might be an 
artist, but that was silly. 
Now I am wondering if I 
could be an architect.” 

His interest was in- 
stant. “Why not—that 
is, if you have any tal- 
ent? You will meet many 
people who will be pos- 
sible clients. Some of 
them might give you 
commissions—” 

“T don’t mean big houses, for people who already have them, 
oe houses such as most people plan and dream and work 

or. 

That she was repeating Brick’s ambition did not occur to 
her. The seed had been his planting, but the growth was her 
own. 

“That class can’t afford architects—at least, most of them 
can’t,” he observed thoughtfully. “And there is no money—” 


Her fingers stopped. An artist 
¥ the picture : 

“Portrait of a young lady seized 
Se. by a big idea while braid- 
~ ae ing her hair.” 
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“It isn’t a question of money,” she declared firmly. 
us - The muscles of his jaw tautened. “Make no mistake about 
u Money,” he said. “The man who said it was the root of all 
ni evil meant only that the efforts of men to get it often resulted 
. in evil. A certain amount of money is as necessary to civilized 
d man as sunshine is to a plant. ..... There are many ways 
:" of making money,” he went on. “The ideal way is to dis- 
d cover some method of enriching the lives of a great many 
people. Because there are many purchasers, you get what busi- 
. bess men cail volume, and can lower prices and still make a 
hg 
. “If I could help many people to build better houses—I would 
: be doing that,” she said, valiant-eyed. 
He smiled. “If you could!” he agreed. He stopped, and 
2 then added, abruptly: ‘Your mother has been planning your 
début for years. If I were you, I would let her have her way 
for the present. 

“You are only eighteen. There is no hurry, and you can 
Make the next year of great benefit. You will meet new people 
k —study them. Knowledge of human nature is the source of all 
Success. And you can think about architecture—study it if you 
d 


~ 


thoose—in the meantime.” 
“That is what I intended to do,” she said. 
forget a word of what you have said.” 
And he, knowing that she meant it, was satisfied. 
; Priscilla’s picture was published on the society pages of the 
hewspapers the next day. It showed her, with her firm young 
ulders rising above the décolleté of her coming-out gown. 
At her threat were the pearls her father had given her. 

Brick came on the picture in the paper he got at the post 
Office every night. He cut it out and placed it on the mantel 
M front of the clock, and then sat down, facing it, his hands 
tlasped behind his head. 

'Priscilla’s eyes were still the eyes of the girl in the middy. 
n from the picture they seemed to gaze at him calmly and 


“And I sha’n’t 
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Moore to Brick. 


thoughtfully, as if she were studying him, not coldly, but with 


warm, reaching interest... . . It was that winter that Northern 
Head girls begar. to call Brick “stuck up.” 

Priscilla did not return to Northern Head until the second 
summer after her début. The first summer, all her time was 
spoken for. She went everywhere, and for this her mother 
took full credit, although it was true that Priscilla’s freshness 
and simplicity opened doors that all her mother’s machinations 
had failed to move. 

The Masterses went to Northern Head in June of this second 
summer. Priscilla said she was tired, and so she was—tired of 
making the same rounds, meeting the same people. Her interest 
in life was vast but progressive. At Northern Head she demon- 
strated that, with her, resting did not mean mere physical 
relaxation. She opened up her studio and, clearing out the 
paraphernalia of her short career as an artist, set up a long 
table and an architect’s board. 

Brick was summoned, because she needed a built-in boo®case 
to hold the technical volumes she had acquired. When he 
appeared, she rose and greeted him with unaffected cordiality— 
at the same time noting, with the feminine eye for such things, 
certain changes in him. The suit he wore was blue, not too 
painfully new; and if it wasn’t well cut, Brick’s long, lithe 
figure made adequate amends. Also he looked more. than ever 
like the adorable young men who wear the collars; and actually 
—he wore one. 

Priscilla showed him where she wanted the shelves put. 
They were to run along the floor, under a group of windows, 
and then rise on either side. He bent over and, taking his ruler, 
made measurements. 

“Built any houses yet?” she asked. 
“Four of them last year,” he replied. 
“Real: houses—all yourself?” she demanded. 


Priscilla introduced Westervelt- 

odded ll be pris 

n casually an 

. “Fine!” he said, and 
: ing in a 

little time-and-a-half, | see.” 
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“Estimated on them, drew up the plans and hired the men. 
He straightened up and taking out his notebook jotted down: 
“8 pe. 1X 10, 12 ft.” 

“Will you show them to me?” she asked. 

Brick, eyes on his notebook, nodded. 

“Now?” she persisted. 

He hesitated, and then, after a glance at the studio clock, 
nodded again. 

“Tl get the car,” she said joyously. 

In the village Brick pointed out his first house. “They just 
told me what rooms they wanted, and I went ahead and built 
it,” he explained. 

Priscilla gazed at it as if hypnotized. She was wondering 
what she could say. “I suppose,” she ventured at last, “there 
is a lot of money in building houses.” 

“Not so very much,” he answered. 

“Tt seems as if there ought to be.” 

“Perhaps so. But people always figure close, and they want 
little extras. I put lots of shelves i.. the kitchen, and a cup- 
board, and things like that. They tickled Mrs. Pleasant most 
to death.” 

An instant after, he added: “There’s more money in fish- 
ing. I own an eighth of the new weir; and in one stretch 
of six weeks last spring, it took in sixteen thousand dollars’ 
worth—” Pr 

“Sixteen thousand dollars’ worth!” she broke in, amazed. 

“Biggest run of herring ever seen hereabouts,” he explained. 
“They came in in shoals, and the sea was covered for miles. 
We had all the smoke-houses full, and sold even more green 
at Eastport.” 

“Aren’t you going to build houses any more?” 

Brick took his time in answering. “I hope to,” he said. 
“Of course, I’m sort of responsible for the weir. I got, the 
others to put their money in, and then I went down to Boston 
and took a course in a business college, so as to look after that 
end. They’d always run things pretty slipshod before, and 
what I learned helps a lot.” 

He paused. Then, his eye running from foundation to roof- 
tree, he drew a deep breath and added: “But Id rather build 
houses, any day. Want to see the others?” 

Priscilla said she did, with the hope that architecturally they 
would prove less impossible. They didn’t; but Brick regarded 
them all as lovingly as a father might his stalwart sons. Pris- 
cilla wondered if she dared offer to lend him some of her books 


on architecture. 

A CHANCE came quite naturally. Brick appeared at the 
studio the next morning and set about building the book- 

shelves. To get the measurements between shelves, he picked 

up a volume and placéd his ruler to it. As he did so, his eyes 

fell on the title, and quite unconscious of her scrutiny, he ran 

through the pages. 

“Would you like to borrow it?” she asked. 

Brick glanced up. “Very much—if I may.” He picked up 
a length of lumber and cast his eye along it. “I don’t know 
very much about architecture,” he said, and she was not sure 
whether what she caught in his voice was apology or wistful- 
ness—or both. 

“Oh, neither do I,” she said quickly, and turned back to 
the two-thousand-dollar house that couldn’t possibly have been 
built for less than five. 

Brick returned the book some days later. He thanked her; 
and then, his eyes meeting hers, he said abruptly: “What do 
you think of the houses I built—architecturally, I mean?” 

Evasion was not in Priscilla. “Stability, utility—and beauty,” 
she said, “are the three qualities that—” 

“T understand what you mean,” he broke in. And he added, 
,thoughtfully: “It seemed to me that the main thing was to 
build honestly and well.” 

“Tt is important,” she agreed. 

Brick hesitated a moment before he spoke again. “One of 
the men who owns a share in the weir with me is going to get 
married. He’s been speaking about a house. He wants a good 
one. I don’t know how much an architect costs—” 

“Why, I’d be glad to help if I can,” she cried, surprised and 
pleased. “Of course, I wouldn’t think of charging. I’m not a 
regular architect.” 

He seemed to be debating this, and she hurried on: “It 
would give me heaps of experience. How much do you think 
he will spend for a house?” 

“Three thousand, perhaps.” 


The Best:Laid Plan 


“Has he any special idea as to what type of a house he 
wants?” 

“No—except that his grandfather said that it didn’t pay to 
have piazzas or trees around a house, because they rotted 
it so.” 

Priscilla’s face underwent swift change. But before she 
could either voice or conceal her consternation, Brick smiled 
and said: “I guess the girl he’s going to marry will have the 
final say.” 

“Why, he has a sense of humor,” thought Priscilla, and 
eyed Brick with new respect. “I'll see her,” she said aloud. 


HIS she did. At first the bride-to-be was exceedingly formaj 
—suspecting, perhaps, a degree of patronage. But she was 
won over—no prospective client ever got more flattering atten- 
tion than Priscilla gave Isabelle Jenkins. Isabelle’s suggestions 
were vague, even when they referred to “closet-room,” which 
was her shibboleth, but Priscilla noted them all down religiously, 
And as she roughly sketched tentative floor-plans, memories of 
cottages she had seen in England and in France floated before 
her tantalizingly. Until she set T-square to paper, the little 
house changed shape continually, like the houses of Northern 
Head, viewed through a filtering fog. Then it began to take 
shape. Isabelle Jenkins, peering over her shoulders, eyed it 
breathlessly. 

“It’s only a rough sketch—to give you the idea,” explained 
Priscilla. 

“Why,” exclaimed Isabelle, “I call that downright pretty!” 

Castles in Spain for some, villas at Newport for others, but 
for Priscilla a little house to be built at Northern Head! Her 
hair was tousled, and there was a pencil-smudge on one cheek, 
But her eyes would have held you. 

Brick was invited in to see the finished plans. He stood, six 
feet and a little more of him, soberly considering them. Pris- 
cilla watched him, her lips parted. If she expected instant 
appreciation, she was disappointed. 

“What dimensions do you give for the rafters?” he asked. 

“Two—two by four,” she said, doubtfully. 

“Not heavy enough,” he commented. 

“T intended to ask your advice on a lot of things like that,” 
she said. And then, in spite of herself: ‘Don’t you like it?” 

“A lot! But”—apologetically—“I was thinking of the cost. 
Those cut-up roofs add a lot of money in the way of labor, and 
they take a good deal of space from the second story.” 

“T didn’t think of that,” she said, ever so humbly. “I—I 
suppose I'll have to change it.” 

Brick ran through the blueprints. “I think just a few 
changes here and there would make it all right. Here, for in- 
stance—” He ran his finger along the roof-line in the front 
elevation. 

Priscilla sprang up. “Sit down here,” she said, handing him 
a pencil, “and show me what you mean.” 

He sat down, and she bent over him, her head very close 
to his. He made tentative marks, showing what he meant— 
“just to cut down the cost.” 

“T see,” she said. And studying the revised plan, she realized 
how he had caught her idea and how skillfully he had worked 
to save it. “He has imagination—and taste too,” she thought 
with surprise. 

The sun set, and the glory of its passing inundated the sky 
and was mirrored in the study windows. But they worked on, 
unwitting of it. A maid appeared and mentioned dinner, but 
Priscilla waved her away. 

“I’m busy,” she said. And to Brick: 
those French casement windows are ducky?” 

“Tt’s hard to make them tight against the weather,”’ he tem- 
porized. 

“Do find some way to,” she begged. 

“T'll try,” he promised. 

The dusk deepened; at last interfering with their work. 
They rose, and Priscilla faced him, flushed and smiling. 

“T want it to be a success—for their sake,” she said. 

Brick’s eyes lightened. . “That’s the way I always feel,” he 
said. And then the light died from his eyes. “I wish I could 
have a those other houses look more like this,” he ob- 
served. 


PRISCILLA did not speak. But she thought: “He is a good 
s rt. ” 


“Don’t you think 


“Perhaps you think it funny I didn’t know they weren't— 
beautiful,” he went on. “But—well, (Continued on page 130) 
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great Detroit automobile manu- 
facturer, had been a hot-headed 
young spendthrift till America’s prospec- 
tive entry into the war gave his amateur 
enthusiasm for aviation a more serious turn. 
And then, when Hildegarde von Essen, head- 
sttong daughter of a wealthy German,  per- 
suaded Potter to take her airplaning, an accident ensued 
from which they barely escaped with their lives. 

Later, when Hildegarde discovered that her father was plot- 
ting with Cantor, a German agent, to destroy the St. Clair 
ship-canal and thus interrupt ore-traffic and munitions-making, 
von Essen locked her up in her room, but with Potter’s aid she 
escaped—and then went angrily back home again when Potter, 
told that she did not love him, declined to marry her. When, 
however, she learned of a conspiracy to blow up Potter’s air- 
plane-shop, she warned him in time to frustrate the attempt. 
And now Potter besought her to marry him on any terms; but 
Hildegarde, thinking in shame of the disloyal blood in her inher- 
itance, refused, saying: “I am defiled—defiled!” And Potter, 
thinking of her association with Cantor, misunderstood her. 

So Potter attacked Cantor when he met him with Hilde- 
garde, and knocked him down—but Philip, the von Essen 
chauffeur, struck Potter down from behind with a golf-club. 
Meanwhile strange events were happening in Detroit: an air- 
plane belonging to Potter’s friend Matthews was mysteriously 
stolen; and one of Potter’s employees was waylaid and de- 
_ Ptived of a set of important blueprints. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


ROUGH September and Octo- 
ber the labor situation grew more 
and more acute. It was not that 
the workmen made unreasonable demands 
that Potter could not satisfy; it was not 
class unrest, not the work of professional 
agitators—it was fear. Some agency was skill- 
fully and systematically frightening the men 
who worked on the Government’s motor. 
Potter discussed the phenomenon with his 
father. 

“The men are restless,” he said bitterly. “Some 
day they’re going to walk out in a mob.” 

“Can’t you satisfy them?” Fabius Waite asked, 
looking at the problem from the old angle of cap- 
ital and labor. 

“That’s a thing that doesn’t enter into it, Father. 
They’re frightened. They have cause. I’m fright- 
ened myself.” 

“Well?” 

“‘We’ve been delayed. We should have been delivering 
in quantities by this date, but what have we done? A 
miserable dribble of motors has gone out—enough to 

experiment with, enough to play with in a few aviation 
camps; but we’ve got to equip an army. Small things have 
happened, but every one of them is threatening, and the men 
see and worry about them.” 

“Bosh!” 

“Tt’s not bosh, Father. These men aren’t soldiers, trained 
to risk their lives. They are ordinary workingmen, trying to 
support their families. I’m afraid for them. We're getting 
along now, in spite of all delays. We're getting in shape to 
produce. It’s the moment we are ready that I’m afraid of, 
the moment when these sabotage tactics have to be thrown in 
the discard. The man who is organizing this thing knows we 
will get ready in spite of all he can do. He’s planning for that 
day. I'd bet my life on it. When we are ready, he'll be 
ready—and he'll strike if we don’t prevent him. The moment 
it will pay him best to try to destroy this plant is when the 
plant is completed. That would be the hardest blow he could 
deliver, and he’s the man to deliver it. Whoever he is, he’s 
too much for Downs and his men.” 
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“Get him,” said Potter’s father. 

“We've tried for months to get him, but we’re no nearer 
than we were. Downs has rounded up spies—subordinates, 
strong-arm men, and that sort. But they knew nothing. To 
break up this thing, we’ve got to get the man at the top.” 

“Well, get him. There’s a way. Nobody is so smart that 
he can hide all the roads that lead to him.” 

“Downs says—” 

“The devil with Downs! Go after him yourself. The way 
for any man to do business is to tackle the big jobs himself 
and leave the details to hired men. It looks like this was the 
big job.” 

“Tf a trained secret-service man falls down on it, how could 
I hope to do anything?” 

“Because you’re not a trained secret-service man,” said 
Fabius grimly. “And because you’ve got to. And when you 
get him, get him good.” 

Potter went back to his office, not in a happy mood. He 
found a delegation of machinists waiting for him. 

“Mr. Waite,” said the spokesman, an oldish man with hard 
hands and intelligent eyes, “the men got together last night 
and appointed us to come to talk things over.” 

“What things, Lakin?” 

“Tt isn’t what you may be thinking, Mr. Waite. We're 
satisfied. Wages and conditions are all right—but we don’t 
like to work here.” 

“Why? What do you want?” 

“The men are afraid,” Lakin said. ‘And I, for one, don’t 
blame them. Work is plenty, Mr. Waite, and every man can 
find a dozen places to work where there aint danger of his 
being blown sky-high. That’s the trouble.” 

“Where did you get this sky-high notion?” 

“The shop is full of it. The men know it. I don’t know 
how they know it, or who told them, but every man is as sure 
of it as he is of his own name—aint that so, Jim?” 

“Tt’s a-comin’,” said Jim. 

“Who says so?” 

“Everybody. The men know the things that have happened, 
and they say something worse is on the way. They say it’ll 
come when the plant’s done.” 


“TY\IDN’T set any date, did they?” Potter asked with a grim 
smile. 

“Pretty close,” said Lakin somberly. “And you can’t expect 
em to hang around waiting for it. I’m not goin’ to.” 

Potter sat back in his chair and considered. Something must 
be done, and must be done at once. “Lakin,” he said, “hold 
the men together this noon. I’ve got something to say to 
them.” 

“All right, Mr. Waite, but I don’t b’lieve it’ll do any good.” 

At noon Potter went down to the mill-yard where a multitude 
of men were expectantly assembled. He stood upon a motor- 
truck and looked about him, and there was a thrill in his heart 
at the spectacle, a thrill at the thought that he was the general 
in command of all these men. It gave him a sense of power, a 
sense of his capability to accomplish. 

“Men,” he said, “Lakin told me this morning what ails you. 
You're afraid something is going to happen.” 

“We know it,” shouted a voice. 

“Very well—you know it. I'll tell you how you know it. 
It’s because there are spies among you who are making it their 
business to spread the news, to terrify you. They’ve ruined 
machinery, caused delays, put every obstacle in our way; and 
now, when we are almost ready to do business, they’re working 
on you.” 

“They’re goin’ to blow up this plant,” a voice called. 

“By God,” said Potter, “they sha’n’t!” He stopped and 
glared about him. “I say they sha’n’t, and I'll see to it they 
don’t. This plant belongs to our country. It’s working for 
our country, to give her what she needs most.” He spoke in 
a tone almost of reverence as one referring to a sacred place, 
a sacred thing. His plant was devoted to a sacred work, and 
in his heart he had a feeling that Heaven itself would intervene 
between it and disaster. 

“Every man of you is an American citizen,” he said, “or 
you wouldn’t be here.” 

“You bet. You're darn right,” men cried here and there. 

“Would you fight for your country? If there was need, 
would you put on uniforms and go to fight to save this country? 
Do you love your country?” 

There was a silence, a scuffling of feet, an uneasy movement 


The High flyen 


of the mass. “How about it?” Potter demanded. “Would ad 
fight for America?” 

“T calc’late we would,” said a man. “I done it in the Sp 
War.” His voice was echoed; heads were nodded. “But w 
that got to do with it?” a voice demanded. “We haint 


to fight.” 


SPOTTER stepped to the edge of the truck and pointed hig 
ger in their faces. ‘““Not a man of you need go back to 
Every man who wants to can go to the office for his pay.” 
turned and pointed up to the flag that stood out in the 
from the flagstaff above the building. ‘“You’re working 1 
that,” he cried. “We want nobody working under it y 
a quitter. What we want here are men. What if the 
danger? Your sons and brothers and friends have gone to 
real danger, the danger of the trench and the battlefield. 
they better men than you? Are you willing to admit that 
love that flag more than you? If you do admit it, we don't 
you here. 

“You'd fight, you say. You want to see your country 
torious. Well, make her victorious. Her victory is tied to} 
plant, and to you. Every man of you is worth a hung 
soldiers in France. That’s what you mean to America. 
motor you turn out for an airplane is worth a regim 
That’s what your work means. And you want to lie downy 
quit! Great God, is that the sort of Americans you are? | 
to the office. Somewhere we'll find men with guts. This 
sha’n’t fail because a German spy has lied in your ears @ 
frightened you. I’m through with you. You're willin 
let other men do your fighting and face your dange 
you go home and hide behind your wives when danger is @ 
whispered about! 

“Look at that flag, if you’re not ashamed. Look at it BO 
and ask yourselves if you'd rather see the German flag fly 
there? If you would—go on with this thing. Quit. ] 
your pay and run. I want fighting men. I want men who 
willing to give their lives for America if she needs them. I 4 
want you. From this minute you don’t work for me, not 
of you. From this minute every employee in this plant 
be a volunteer, a man who is willing to fight. 

“This afternoon I move my office into the shop—to be mf 
there when the explosion comes that you’re running @ 
from. If there’s danger, I'll be there to see it with the mem 
the shop. I’m going to fight. I want to say that I wanted 
fight in France. I wanted to fly an airplane over the Germ 
lines, but I wasn’t allowed. The War Department ordered’ 
to stay here. Why? Because here is where the war is to be Wi 

“And you'll have no part in it. Some day your grandc 
will be asking you what you did to help America—and 
have to tell them you laid down, that. you ran, that you 
in a pinch. That’s all. The paymaster’s office is open 
ready. You're fired.” 

He stopped and glared down at them, and they stood si 
astonished. 

“Now,” Potter shouted, “are there any real Americans am 
you? I’m calling for volunteers to stick to the job—volunte 
men who will stick to me, hell or high water, dynamite or 
clone. Who'll stand by America? Who’ll work under that fi 
He pointed upward agzin. “I’m through. I’ve said all I 
to say. Now, then, quitters to the paymaster—volunt 
stand forward.” 


A MAN at the far edge began to slink away. Potter watd 
him in tense anxiety. The men watched him. Was he! 
first sheep of the flock, was he the first drop of a deluge? TB 
waited a breathless minute—then a burly man in ové 
sprang after the slinker and caught him by the shoulder. 


“Git back there,” he shouted. 
Git back there, you—” 

“Stop,” said Potter. “Let him go if he wants to.” 

“He'll stay,” shouted the big man, “or I’ll see him carried @ 
He’s a brother of mine. This haint your business. It’s m 
—You git back there, Bob.” : 

Bob slunk back to his place amid jeers and shouts from 
men, now in motion, milling like a herd of excited cattle. 

“Volunteers!” shouted Potter. “Volunteers step this W 

Lakin stepped forward and turned to glare at his compani@l 
Another man joined him, and another. Then the whole th 
seemed to surge forward as if swept by a great wind, 
as they swept forward, they shouted. It was a man’s sh 
a shout of victory, a shout of enthusiasm, a shout 


“What you think you're dé 














And he plunged into an explanation. No man, thought Potter, could 


Poster set himself to listen. ‘‘You'll find enough to lear,” Cantor was saying to O’Mera. 
“"s talk like that who was not a master of the air. Where had Cantor flown? Why had he concealed this ability? 
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told Potter that something had moved in their hearts, and the 
music of it was very sweet. His face glowed, his eyes burned. 
“T thought it was in you,” he said, and his voice was not harsh 
as it had been, but clogged with emotion, and unsteady. “I 
had faith in you—because you were all Americans. Thank you, 
men—the Waite Volunteers.” 
Lakin jumped to the truck and shook his fist in their faces. 
“Cheer, blast you, cheer!” he bawled. And they cheered. 
From that day, in Detroit, a Waite Volunteer was a man 
apart; he was different and conscious of his difference. He was 
a picked man; he was working not for wages but for the flag, 
and he carried himself with a pride of his own. 
“Where d’you work?” a stranger would ask. 
“Who? Me? I’m one of Waite’s men.” That stood for 
something and came to mean much. And of all of them, Potter 
Waite was proudest. In the years of his life had been no day 
like this day, nor would be again. He had found an hour of 
happiness. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


RED LA MOTHE was giving a party—not a large party, 
but one which Fred promised himself should be memorable. 
It was a dual celebration. 

“T’m pulling a party at the Tuller to-night,” he told Potter 
Waite over the telephone, ‘“—double-barreled—to celebrate 
my birthday and my election as secretary of Dad’s concern. 
Dad admits I’ve come of age, says nobody comes of age until 
he’s twenty-eight, no matter what the statute in that case made 
and provided believes. He’s giving me a wad of stock and 
making me go to work. I guess I’m going to. So this is a fare- 
well performance. Just a dozen of the fellows. You'll be 
there?” 

“What’s the use?” Potter said. “I’m cold sober these days.” 

“Come and watch the rest of us. Sort us out when it’s 
time to go home, and see that we don’t bust in on the wrong 
families. There’ll be a taxi for every man. And I’m planning 
to shoot off a cabaret stunt that will make Broadway look like 
a country lane.” 

“Nothing doing, Fred.” 

“Now, look here: You and I have played together since we 
were kids. This is my big night, and it wont be worth a hang 
if you aren’t there. Forget your infernal motors for a couple 
of hours and be a regular fellow again. I’m asking it as a 
favor.” 

“Well,” said Potter after a pause, “I’ll drop in for a while 
to watch the menagerie, but don’t count on my yowling with 
the rest of the animals.” 

“You can be a keeper with a steel prod.” 

“O’Mera be there? I hear he’s going to fly.” 

“Goes to the ground school next week. We'll miss Kraemer 
and Randall. Kraemer’s here with a brand-new uniform and 
a commission, but lips that touch liquor can’t touch hisn while 
he wears it.” 

“All right. I'll show up.” 

Potter hung up the receiver and arose from his desk to walk 
out into the shop. His office was not where it had been, in 
the administration wing, but occupied a corner of the shop 
itself. He had kept his promise to the men, and worked side by 
side with them, surrounded by shafting and belts, by lathes 
and planers and shapers and the scraping, clanking, grinding 
roar of machines that turned out daily more and more work for 
the Government. He glanced about him and was proud. 
Everywhere were units of motors, parts in all degrees of comple- 
tion. At last production had begun on such a scale as 
he had dreamed of, and now only weeks must elapse before 
he was turning over to the Government a steady flow of motors. 

From the day he had spoken to the men from the platform 
of a gray-painted army truck, the work had seemed to leap 
ahead. The men had put in as their share something more than 
mere wage-earning labor. They had added to it enthusiasm. 
The spirit with which they worked day after day was splendid, 
and Potter made it no small part of his duty to see that it 
did not die out. 

There were still annoyances, delays, petty mishaps. The 
campaign of sabotage had not ceased, but it had been checked, 
for Potter now had an army of watchful, eager eyes to depend 
upon, the eyes of every honest workingman, and not the few 
guardians set by the Signal Corps. But Potter was not sat- 
isfied or at rest. His foreboding grew as his efforts to lay hands 
upon the source of the troubles proved futile. He believed 
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something was in preparation, that some blasting cate 
—which he seemed helpless to avert—was being plann 
made ready. 
- 
At seven o'clock that evening Potter entered the lob} 
the Tuller, where La Mothe stepped forward to greet 

“The gang’s here,” he said. ‘“Let’s make the scene 
slaughter.” 

There were twelve of them, young men all, not one of ¥ 
but carried a name which stood for wealth achieved, or peg 
success. But it was a dozen which could be duplicated 
than once in high-flying Detroit. They moved in } 
spirit to the private dining-room to which La Mothe dig 
them, and found their places around a long, flower-laden 
The flowers heaped upon that linen had taken from La Mo} 
pocketbook a sum which would have kept a large fami 
comfort for a month. r 

The party seated themselves; and as each man lifte 
napkin, he found under it a cigarette-case of gold, engr 
with his monogram. Those cigarette-cases, Potter said to 
self, would have maintained a soldier in the field for 
months. A 

With the cocktail started the entertainment of which § 
had boasted. A miniature stage with curtain and scenery] 
been erected at one end of the room, and upon it a perform 
went forward throughout the dinner. It was there; | 
might watch it if he chose, or might disregard it for cout 
sation with his neighbor. >a 

Eldredge sat next to Potter; across from him and lower domi” 
the table sat O’Mera and Cantor, side by side. Potter ia” 
not expected to see Cantor there. Potter glanced ab 
There was not a young man present who could not hay 
afforded to give this entertainment, or who was amazed j 
the luxury of it He did not glance at Cantor. The 
sight of the man was hateful to him; the surge of hatred whit 
welled up from his heart held him tense, forgetful of his # 
roundings, and he sat staring moodily at the table before him 
Mothe perceived his mood and called jovially: 

“Come out of it, Potter. The mourners aren’t due 
Wait till we have a little poker.” ; 

Potter smiled back, forced himself to cast off the m 
compelled his mind away from Cantor. It was a hea 
easy to accomplish. Every time he headed his thoughts a 
from the man, they dodged around and approached fro 
new angle. He set his teeth and plunged into conversation 
Eldredge., It was not an intelligent conversation; and 
than once, when Potter gave vague replies or forgot to reply 
all, Jack wondered what had gotten into his friend. Potter’ 
thinking now of Hildegarde von Essen, thinking bitter, uns 
thoughts. He refused even the lightest of wines; not bec 
he was afraid of the exaltation, but because he knew hit mi: 
knew his rash impulsiveness, knew the difficulty he had, 
to hold himself in hand. Inflamed by stimulant, he o0 
not answer for his conduct, and it would be an ill thi 
interrupt La Mothe’s party by flying at Cantor’s throat’4 

The time had been when such a party would have revol¥ 
around Potter Waite, when he would have given it its tempo 
and the others would have found it not easy. to follow 
time. Even now the young men in his immediate neighborhood 
felt a premonition that something reckless would happen. 
were doomed to disappointment. The gayety went on with 
him, in spite of him. He was not enjoying himself; frank 
he was bored when he tried to enter into the spirit of @ 
evening. 
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But his efforts were not long continued. He sat gravely 
tening, or covertly watching Cantor and thinking of 
garde. It seemed impossible, monstrous, that he should 
peaceable at the same table with that man and restrain 
fingers from the man’s throat. 

Suddenly Potter leaned forward and listened. _He could 
have told why, but the word “airplane” had touched his 
It was a charm to command his attention; it had called to 
subconscious self. : 

“Yes,” O’Mera was saying, “I’m going to have a try 
next week.” 

“You’ve picked the only branch worth a man’s while,” Caml 
said, and Potter was conscious of wonder at the enthusi 
that flamed an instant in the man’s voice. He had know 
Cantor well; Cantor had been about his hangar; yet the mi 
had never shown an especial interest in aviation. 
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did you hear that name?” Cantor repeated, and moved toward pa ee: retreated behind a table, placing-it between herself and Cantor. “I sha’n’t. 
q tell you,” she said. 
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“They've loaded me up with the notion that I’ve got to 
work,” O’Mera said. “Maybe so, but I don’t see why it 
shouldn’t be about as easy to drive a ’plane as it is a car.” 

Potter glanced sidewise at Cantor, saw his eyes were extraor- 
dinarily bright, that his usually colorless cheeks were tinged with 
red. The wine was exhilarating him, stirring his blood to 
quickened movement and unleashing his tongue. Usually there 
was an air of reserve, the appearance of weighing each utter- 
ance, about him. They were not evident now. Potter set him- 
self to listen. 

“You'll find enough to learn,” Cantor was saying to O’Mera. 
And plunged into an explanation of what must be learned and 
how it must be gone about—an explanation that was thorough, 
interesting, full of expert information. Potter was astonished. 
He was something more than astonished; he was filled with a 
thrilling excitement, the excitement that comes to a man when 
he feels he is standing at the gate of some climax. 

Cantor was explaining such erudite matters as the tail-spin, 
the nose-dive, looping the loop, and how one gave his machine 
the spurious appearance of fluttering downward out of control— 
so to deceive an unwary adversary. He was very clear, very 
positive. No man, thought Potter, could talk like that who was 
not a master of the air, who had not been a superskilled pilot. 
What did it mean? Where had Cantor flown? Why had he 
concealed this ability? 

“They tell me,” O’Mera said, “that we'll get the final touches 
in France or Italy or Egypt. I hope I go to France. Somehow 
flying in Northern Italy with the Alps sticking up under one 
doesn’t sound attractive.” 

“Tt’s not bad,” said Cantor confidentially, “not really bad. 
Just fly high enough. What’s the difference what’s under 
you?” 

“You talk as if you flew over the Alps every morning before 
breakfast,” said O’Mera with a laugh. “I didn’t know you had 
even been off the ground.” 

“Did I say I had been, eh?” Cantor said a trifle tipsily. 

“Did I say I was a flyer? Tell me that? No, I just told 
you how to fly. Very different thing! Everybody 
knows how to fly. Books are full of it. 

I could read it out of books, couldn’t I?” 

“T suppose you could,” said O’Mera 
a bit belligerently, “but you didn’t 
listen that way. What you said 
sounded as if you knew—like it was 
first-hand.” ? 

“Maybe it was, and maybe it 
wasn’t. What’s the difference, «~*~ 
anyhow?” Cantor drainedhis .” 
glass and looked about for the 
waiter. “You wanted to be 
told, and I told you. And I 
told you right. Who said I was 
ever up in the air?” 

O’Mera shrugged his shoul- 
ders. His Irish head was 
hard, and liquor had a way 
of battering against it fu- 
tilely. 

“And who said I wasn’t?” 

Cantor wanted to know. 

“Search me!” said O’Mera. 

“Well, let me tell you some- 
thing, O’Mera, something about the 
Alps. They can be flown over— 
because they Aave been flown over. Yes 
sir, right from one side to the other. And who 
was the first man that did it? Tell me that?” 

“T haven’t the least idea. Ask yourself 
the answer.” j 

“What difference does it make—so long as A 
somebody was the first to do it? Somebody & 
had to be first, before there could be a sec- 
ond. First comes first—second comes # Potter's 
second.” He emptied another glass and set; Leees 
a cigarette unsteadily in his lips. All the 4 pressed the 
while he peered at O’Mera with supercili- window -sill; he 
ous and sardonic humor. “That’s fact— ! was in her room. 
isn’t it?” “Who is Can- 

“Sounds logical.” or? 2 de- 

“Over the top—from the plains on one wa 
side to the plains on the other. Who was 
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the first man that did it? You'd like to know.” He lowemy 
his voice confidentially and said in a stage whisper: “Yoj 
have to ask somebody else.” 

Potter knew who was the first man to fly over the 
There was little about the history and development of 
airplane that he did not know. He remembered how 
newspapers had heralded that feat, and the name of the mp 
who had accomplished it. The man had been a Ge 
an officer; he had been decorated for it by the Kaiser him. 
self. The name of the aviator was Lieutenant Max ym 
Arnheim. 

Potter was excited. Was it a discovery? His suspicigg 
of Cantor were reawakened, made vivid. He fancied § 
now had real basis for suspicion, for if his intelligence wep 
not at fault, the man had intimated in his tipsy way that & 
had topped the Alps in an airplane, had even seemed to vemp 
upon the boast that it was he who had first accomplished thy 
feat. Potter reviewed the conversation, weighed and value 
each word. Did his desire to believe the thing make it appex 
to be true? He thought not. He believed he had puty 
warranted conclusion upon what he had heard, and that Cantey, 
in his bibulous state, had been upon the verge of making 
a revelation. From that point, reasoning walked j 
a straight path. Either Cantor was lying boastfully, 
or he was the first man to surmount the Alps, ff 
he was the first, then his name was not Cantg 

but Adolph von Arnheim, and he was @ 
officer in the Imperial German Army! 
Either the man was a boastful, tipsy liar 
or he was Lieutenant Max von Arnheim 
whose tight lips had been betrayed by the 
fumes of wine. If he were von Arnhem 
then he was a German, an officer—anda 
spy! 
Here were such suspicions as must k 
= put to the test, such conc 
= sions as did not admit of & 
lay in their verification. 
The matter spread out be 
fore Potter with sinister ramif- 
cations. Fact fitted into fact. Om 
of the facts was young Matthews 
vanished airplane. Granting that 
d Cantor was a spy and one of Ge # 
#1 many’s most skillful men of the air, then 
. the airplane would be in his thoughts a 
_» a means to bring about his campaign of 
destruction. In the hands of such a man, 
an airplane would be frightfully effective, 
Potter’s mind leaped past the basis for his de 
ductions. If Cantor were von Arnheim, then 
Cantor had stolen Matthews’ airplane, and Cantor 
intended to use it to Germany’s advantage. Ger 
many had sent him there for the purpose. 
But suspicion, individual certainty, were futile 
Potter had to’know. He must identify Cantor a 
von Arnheim past all dispute, and he must do 9 
quickly, without arousing Cantor’s suspicion. Cat 
tor unsuspicious was a menace; Cantor with sus- 
picions areused would be swift-striking lightning. 
He might not be ready to launch his catastrophe, 
but let him suspect that he was watched or undef 
investigation, and he would act swiftly, terribly. 
The last course had been served; the entertainment om 
the miniature stage was reaching a climax of unclothed 
vivacity; the room was as full of smoke as the heads of 

La Mothe’s guests were with the lilting voices of the wine 
Excitement had been aroused and demanded to be satisfied. Te 
those young men excitement wore two faces, girls and gambling; 
and gambling drew the vote. 

“Who said poker?” Eldredge called. 

“Clear out this table. Bring cards and chips and card-tables,’ 
= a directed. “Two tables, six players to a table,” & 
added. 

Potter made his way to his host. “I’m off, Fred,” he said 
“I’m a laboring man. It’s close to midnight. Somehow I dont 
fit in as well as I used to.” 

“Oh, stick to the finish. I'll guarantee there’ll be a finish” 

“I’ve lost my taste for them,” Potter said. “I’m sober, 
you fellows have a sheet to the wind. No—I’m off.” 

La Mothe shrugged his shoulders. (Continued on page 124) 
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E plan of life was very simple 

for John Simmons and his wife. Simmons was an 

electrician whose pay, under his wife’s management, 
was ample for their wants and prospects. Unconsciously they 
$0 narrowed their ambitions to their reasonable expectancy that 
nothing urged them to impatience or caused them to rebel 
against limitations. The things that lay outside their reach 
Were only such things as being wanted and not possessed gave 
some allure to the future and gave life a continuing scheme of 
accomplishment and plan. 

Mrs. Simmons was a capable, contained woman of thirty- 
five, with a bent for usefulness. There were no children. From 
this lack a woman’s importance suffers differently from a 
man’s. For her it is the loss of a justifying occupation. It 
Suggests her futility. Aside from what it denies the man’s 
afiection, it merely hurts his egotism. It hurts his egotism to 
think that he stops with himself. He has a baronial instinct 
Which desires to invest a continuance of himself with his name, 
attributes, estate and possessions. 

A woman, lacking children, feels that having been prepared 
and trained for a work, she has failed to obtain it and is a 
futility. All that went into the preparation, all that gave her 
Capacity and all that would have served her importance, is 
Missing. In this disappointment, with her pride injured, her 
egotism disappointed and her affections denied, she may either 
give herself wholly to frivolity or she may grow extraordinarily 
Serious and find her importance in service, sustaining herself 
with a carefully nourished idea of her value to it and its 
Worth to the community. Mrs. Simmons cultivated an interest 
it civics and art. Daily, as soon as she had done her house- 
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work, she went out for the day; and 
every night at dinner Simmons, after a 
kindly formula, inquired: ‘What have you done to-day, dear?” 

She was methodically careful and precise in her accounting, 
because it revealed the items of her usefulness. 

“T went to the Art Institute in the morning to a lecture on 
Egyptian architecture,” she would say. “Quite wonderful, and 
helped you to realize that after all, the Egyptians were human 
beings. I had lunch with some of the members of my com- 
mittee in the Woman’s Club, and we arranged for a program 
taking up the issues of the garbage-disposal and street-cleaning. 
Then I went to the matinée as 2 member of the jury for 
the Drama League. A dreadful play—‘The Derelict’—all the 
sordid things of life that we try to forget. Quite inexcusable 
to put it forth. Mrs. Williams thought it might be useful as 
a purge, but I carried the verdict. We bulletined it adversely.” 

Or she might say: 

“IT went to a morning meeting of the Political Equality 
League, and in the afternoon I read a paper on Anatole France 
before the Neighborly Literary Club.” 

Always she was careful to inquire, as a proof that their com- 
panionship was a real joining of interests: 

“What did you do to-day, dear?” 

“Just worked,” Simmons would say. Occasionally he might 
add: 

“I had lunch with a couple fellows,” or “I had a game of pool 
before- coming home.” 
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He gave a great deal of admiration to his wife’s activities 
but took less interest in them than she thought. Her particular- 
ized enthusiasm was for the abolition of capital punishment. 
Her other activities she knew to be useful, but they were not 
distinctive. This one was. It arose out of her own peculiar 
humanity and was her distinction. 

Although Simmons could not interest himself in the details 
of her good works, she was to him a remarkable woman, and he 
was very proud of her. He did not understand her. That was 
additional reason for being proud of her. He did his work and 
for intellectual diversion read the papers. 


HE had an aborted interest in outdoor life and imagined he 
would have enjoyed a life of big-game hunting. He read 
the outing magazines and had a box of fishing-tackle which it 
gave him much satisfaction to keep in shape, although he used it 
infrequently and was inexpert with it when he did. 

The allure in his life was the possible possession, some day, 
of a motorboat which would put long stretches of wild shore- 
line at his disposal. Meanwhile he oiled his fishing-rod and 
raised geraniums in the dining-room window. 

Mrs. Simmons’ life of illusion, the life that in prospect deco- 
rated the life she actually lived, was one of clothes. It was not 
a desperate vanity nor a bitter desire, but it was a luxurious 
tendency. She had a prettiness which was tending toward the 
cowager estate; she could never aspire to slim beauty, but with 
exquisite clothing she might be majestic. 

Her hopeful pictures of herself were luxurious. Her dress- 
ing-room would have been a temple of estheticism if she could 
have ordered it as she wanted it. There was a Cleopatra taint 
in the practical lady, and with all her applied altruism, she might 
have sacrificed a great many sinners to their sin and many 
poor to their poverty if their condition had been the condition 
necessary to her perfection as a fine flower of femininity. She 
had two objectives for her ambition which she regarded as 
realizable: one was a set of Hudson Bay sables; the other was 
platinum mounting for her few articles of jewelry, such as 
her engagement ring, a pendant, and a ring with a ruby. 

Simmons did not know how much his wife loved luxury. As 
a mature and comfortable Cinderella, she would have been 
ashamed to expose herself. These illusions and ambitions were 
dreams of her secret self which she could not have betrayed 
even to her husband. They were not in harmony with the prim 
and practical lines of her public usefulness and private virtues. 
It was bad enough that they created a secret sense of disorder 
in her. 

Most men could be profoundly disturbed by a flash or two of 
wifely revelation. They accept the conventional and do not 
find the real woman. The great conspiracy of prudent females 
is to keep themselves undiscovered by the men to whom they 
seem to have given themselves. 

Mrs. Simmons would not have dismayed her husband, but 
she would have perplexed him, and he never would have re- 
covered a feeling of common possession of life with this woman 
who had so imposed one idea of herself on him and cherished 
another ego in secret. He knew she wanted the furs, but that 
was explicable. They had talked a great deal on this subject, 
planning for them. Simmons wanted to give them to his wife 
as a present. It was difficult to save money for the purpose, 
but the decided to get them before he started saving for his 
motorboat, the possession of which was to round out his life. 

Simmons might have astonished his wife with a complete 
revelation of his secret ego as much as she could have astonished 
him with a complete revelation of hers. He wanted to be a 
sinewy, fur-clad forest ranger, wanted this in the romantic 
sanctuary where he hid the illusions which colored his life and 
never were revealed in his stolid habit and placid comments. 
Both Simmons and his wife had hidden casements which they 
opened at times to admit perfumes and soft winds from un- 
known lands into which their imaginations were projected, but 
which their feet would never reach. To each other they were 
simple, affectionate and happy, with rational desires and am- 
bitions, and useful work. 


RS. SIMMONS’ distinctive activity, that in the anti- 

capital-punishment work, gained an unexpected importance 
which both fluttered and flattered her, on account of an 
atrocious murder. Five young fellows, in an astonishing lapse 
into primitive cruelty, had killed a market gardener on a lonely 
road at night. Their intent had been robbery, and they had 
been disappointed, The man, driving his wagon full of vege- 
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tables to market in the very early morning, had only a fey 
dollars. The robbers then turned savage, became primitiy 
savages after the manner of ferocious children with a he 
animal. They tortured and mutilated the gardener horribly fy. 
fore they killed him. 

The community, exposed to the shock of this crime, was sigg. 
gered more by the hopelessness of the savagery, by the revel. 
tion of such brutality in human beings, by the possibilities 
which were thus indicated in human nature, than by the fag 
that a life had been taken. 

Easy-going, tolerant persons were energized. The five my. 
derers, now whimpering, were taken, and the outraged com. 
munity sense hurried them to the electric chair. 

This conspicuous case was an incentive to such human. 
tarians as Mrs. Simmons, who found in the crime a reflex of 
the spirit that society was displaying in the punishment. The 
fundamental error thus had two exemplifications, one in th 
crime and another in the penalty. 

While there was time, there was much activity in behalf of 
the five murderers, and Mrs. Simmons was prominent in the 
delegation which made the last desperate appeal to the goy. 
ernor for executive clemency that would spare the State the 
disgrace of such wholesale butchery. Mrs. Simmons said much 
about the moral shock which such a spectacle must inflict upo 
the community imagination, and her picture was printed in the 
papers, with text describing her many activities. 

Simmons had an uneasy sense that his wife had suddenly 
grown out of proportion to their modest life. He did no 
understand how her activities could suddenly give her the 
aspect of a public character. Mrs. Simmons herself felt strange 
in new circumstances. Neither one understood how casually a 
newspaper proceeds with the dispensing of this prominence, 
ephemeral to all except the person stamped with the printers’ 
ink, indelible on one personality and invisible to all other 

Mrs. Simmons, to herself and her husband, was set apart 
for life, dedicated to a work, by an inscription upon brass 
But the aggrandizement of the persons interested in the ple 
for mercy was the only result of that plea. The sentence against 
the murderers stood. 

This gave agony to Mrs. Simmons’ thought and imagination 
The impending execution was, quantitatively, sufficient to sober 
the community which demanded it and knew it to be just 
Sentimentalism was barely held in check by the vivid recollec- 
tion of the hideous crime. A few days before the execution 
an evening newspaper, the editor feeling that the public sobriety 
of thought and steadiness of purpose needed a support and 
tonic, published a picture of the young wife and baby of the 
murdered gardener, and an interview with the young woman 
She gave, with an effective simplicity, a picture of the simple 
happiness and prospects of her husband and herself, a picture 
in which a great sorrow had obliterated bitterness. 








IMMONS read this interview at home and was profoundly 

affected by it. He astounded his wife by saying: 

“They ought to be killed.” 

She winced a little herself as she read what the young widow 
said, but she rallied and with what she hoped was convincing 
logic explained to her husband again the pure essence of the 
controversy. She was conscious that he betrayed a new atti- 
tude. He had made a decision for himself. He did not dis 
cuss it with her. He allowed her to talk and did not reply, 
but his decision remained unaltered. She felt as if in some 
fashion he had escaped her. 

That was Monday evening, of the week of the execution 
Mrs. Simmons, experiencing a great deal of moral harrowing, 
said much of the approaching barbarity. The entire city felt 
a sentimental dread and apprehension. Simmons could not 
beguiled into discussion with his wife. She was conscious that 
he was not even listening to her. Thursday morning, when he 
went to work, he told her that he would be home to dinnef 
but that it would be necessary for him to go after dinner for 
the night. 

His wife protested, but he explained that it was necessaly. 
= — something of an installation which had to be com 
pleted. 

“Of all nights!” she exclaimed. “To-night, when I can’t get 
those boys off my mind! I sha’n’t sleep a wink. It’s extraor 
dinary that you have to be gone. It would be unusual at aly 
time, but it’s extraordinary now.” 

Simmons said he was sorry, but that it could not be avoided 
At dinner her protests had some petulance, but Simmons merely 
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repeated that he was sorry but could not help it. He was 
affectionate in taking leave of her, but the maintenance of his 
determination to go seemed to have made his appearance un- 
familiarly stern. She felt a little touch of dread of him. He 
seemed to contain a reservoir of strength and determination she 
had not plumbed before or even seen. The sensation of appre- 
hending this was strange. She could not define it and did not 
try to. It was not assertive enough to demand definition. He 
was not fully explained. That was the thought she retained. 

The night was hideous. She was conscious of being alone. 
A human being is seldom alone. The sense of it is terrifying. 
The visibility of other humans may be expunged temporarily 
and not produce this sense. Expectancy and memory are, in 
reality, presences, expectancy more than memory. The few 
occasions when a human being is really alone are when the self 
emerges from the consciousness of sustaining proximities, 
whether they are visible or not, and is solitary. 

The sense of being alone in the flat became more and more 
distressing as the night grew longer. Mrs. Simmons would have 
been glad if there had been an animal with her, even a canary. 
Noises, totally submerged below the perceptions on ordinary 
nights when she had company, when her husband was with her, 
or when she was not consciously solitary, had both startling 
sound and significance. 

Twice she forced herself to go to the back door and say 
“Who’s there?” as boldly as she could. There was a high 
wind, and one of the windows rattled. There were noises in 
the front hallway. Once there was shouting in the street. At 
midnight she was walking the floor, nervous and apprehensive, 
determined that Simmons should have a lecture, whether his 
absence were necessary or not. 

She made her mental disorder terrifying by her inability to 
keep her thoughts off the processes through which the con- 
demned boys were going. She had sense enough to try to pre- 
vent this, but the various scenes waylaid her imagination. They 
caught her unawares and were vividly before her at unexpected 
moments. 

She found herself picturing them at certain stages of their 
progress toward the gallows, imagining them awake and tor- 
tured. It never had seemed to her clearer that this was a 
crime of society. She knew her emotions were neurotic, but 
she was confident that her thoughts were clear, only 
too vivid for her comfort. 

The only manner in which she could escape at 
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all from the sense of being alone was by reading. Literature 
for Simmons had its perfect flower in “The Pickwick Papers.” 
He read it aloud once a year, beginning a week before Thanks- 
giving. She tried to envelop herself in its atmosphere of 
human joviality, but the attempt was unsuccessful. The char- 
acters who needed embodiment for her purpose remained cold 
abstractions. 

She shivered and became irritably nervous, not. being able 
any longer to abide her clothing. She undressed and went to 
bed but did not turn out any of the lights. Most of the time 
she remained wide awake and staring, determined not to for- 
give Simmons for leaving her alone, starting at the portentous 
small noises and finding significance in sounds. 

Occasionally she dozed, but it was only to awaken in fright 
and listen quiveringly to determine if she had been aroused by 
some sound in the flat. Before daylight the noise made by 
the janitor in collecting refuse from the rear porches soothed 
her with its assurance of a presence, awake and possibly pro- 
tective. Under the influence of this suggestion, and in great 
nervous exhaustion and physical weariness, she fell asleep. 

She awoke much later 
than her usual hour, and 
being a housewife of pre- 
cise routine, she felt an 
uncomfortable sense of 
disarrangement. There was 
a compensation in the 
clean relief from the neu- 
rotic emotions of the night 
before, but nevertheless 
there was a residue of 
dread in her mind, and she 
had a morbid interest in 
the morning paper, in the 
account it would have of 
the execution. 

She disciplined herself 

to the extent of per- 
forming a few of 
the necessary daily 

tasks of domes- 
tic tidiness 
before she per- 
mitted herself 
to open the 
back door and 
pick the 
paper up 
off the 
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doorstep. It was a late morning extra, issued immediately after 
the early morning execution. Hardly more than a bulletin under 
a great black heading. This gave her a shock. It materialized all 
her imaginings of the night before. It made a fact of her dis- 
ordered fantasies. The murderers had been executed. 

She read the brief account with this personal reference back 
to her own unpleasant, unquiet night. It was, she thought, a 
monstrous, tragic thing. The last line of the story attracted her: 


The man who switched the current into the bodies of the 
murderers was an electrician whose name, in accordance with 
the custom, was withheld. His fee was five hundred dollars. 


There. was a suggestion of dread in this veiling of the 
human factor in the killing of the five boys. .As an unknown 
he became a sinister agent of retribution. 

The necessity of getting rid of the emotions aroused by her 
excited interest in the case drove her into her housework with 
extraordinary vigor, and she worked all morning at cleaning 
and baking, and restored her mind to order with her house. 

Her husband came home to lunch. He telephoned, saying 
that he would, and came shortly after noon. He looked tired, 
as if he too had been under a nervous strain, but there was 
nothing in his appearance, although his face was drawn, which 
could not be explained by lack of sleep. He had nothing to 
say in particular, had been busy all night, with a necessary 
installation, had taken time to come home to lunch because he 
wanted to see her and hoped to finish up early in the afternoon. 

He listened to her account of: her wretched night, for which 
she no longer blamed him, and said he was sorry. He truly 
seemed to be penitent where it obviously was not his fault, 
and sympathetic. She was restored in poise and serenity when 
he left, and when her house was completely in order, planned 
to make a few neighborhood calls. She was on the point of 
doing so when the doorbell was rung by a delivery-boy who 
gave her a large bundle, the wrapping bearing the store-mark 
of a leading furrier. 


HEN she had taken off the wrapping, she found a mag- 

nificent neck-piece and a muff of Hudson Bay sable. 
Astonishment made her gasp, and delight made her tremble. 
A note from her husband relieved all doubt as to a mistake. 

The gift was so splendid that the consideration of its beauty 
took all other thoughts out of her mind. She admired and 
caressed it. All her hidden love of fine things, of soft, expen- 
sive, delicate, luxurious feminine adornment came strongly 
forth in delight. She pressed her face to the fur and shivered 
with ecstatic enjoyment. 

Complete satisfaction needed some one, some woman, or 
women, to whom she could show the furs, exulting and re- 
joicing. The calls she had planned offered that opportunity. 
She put on the neck-piece, took the muff and went out, almost 
running in eagerness. The first woman on whom she called 
was not at home, and her disappointment was acute. Neither 
was the second. 

At the third home she found her friend in, and the satisfac- 
tion which she wanted and which had been delayed was forth- 
coming. Her friend’s admiration was sincere and ungrudging. 
Mrs. Simmons beamed with delight and gratification. After the 
two friends had discussed furs and these particular furs and 
the good fortune of Mrs. Simmons and the kindness of her 
husband, had talked of dresses and dressmaking plans, sales 
of goods and impending styles, Mrs. Simmons mentioned that 
her staggering surprise in the present had come after a very 
unpleasant night; and with a laughing commiseration of her- 
self she explained how terrible her sensations had been. 

That brought the two to the execution of the murderers, 
and her friend said: 

“T was interested in the line which said that the electrician 
was paid five hundred dollars and that his name was withheld. 
That made him quite awful, don’t you think? Possibly some 
ordinary man having that terrible moment! Imagine, somebody 
possibly like your husband, with his hand on the switch.” 

Mrs. Simmons started to speak impulsively but did not. 
She shuddered instead. 

“T’m trying to get it out of my mind,” she said at last. 

Her friend noticed that her vivacity had gone of a sudden. 
Mrs. Simmons remained only a few minutes longer. Her 
subdued demeanor clung to her, and her friend was puzzled. 
Mrs. Simmons walked slowly home, with no exuberance or 
ecstasy left, and the first thing she did on entering her flat 
was to take the furs off, wrap them up and put them away. 


A Set of Furs 


When her husband came home, she thanked him for the gift 
but not effusively. He did not seem to object to the casuaj 
fashion in which she received the gift. Actually, she thought, 
he seemed to find it a relief. 

She, although she said little, apparently was thinking of the 
furs. This was indicated by the fact that several times during 
dinner she approached the subject by implication or indirection 
but did not seem to have any comment definitely in mind. 

Once she said: 

“They must have been very expensive.” 

“Even Hudson Bay sable is expensive,” he said. 

“How much did they cost, Will?” she asked, with a hesita- 
tion which suggested a touch of apprehension. 

“Five hundred dollars,” he said. 

“T didn’t think you had so much money that you could afford 
to speud so much on such a present to me,” she said timidly. 

“T managed to raise it.” 

She was accustomed to his habit of reticence, but neverthe- 
less this confirmed her opinion. It also ended their discussion 
of the matter. All of Mrs. Simmons’ interest in showing the 
beautiful furs had gone. . She did not take them from their 
wrappings the next day. There was no comment on this, 


WEEK later Mrs. Simmons said: 
“Will, is it a matter of any importance to you whether 
I keep the furs or not?” 

“Of course not,” he said. “I got them for you because you 
had wanted them for a long time. I thought they were what 
you had your heart set on, and wanted them most of all.” 

“Would you mind if I found. out whether I could take them 
back? If you don’t, I’d like to do it and get a living-room 
set with the money. We need new living-room furniture.” 

“Do just as you please,” he said. 

Mrs. Simmons exhibited a degree of relief that indicated re- 
lease from a moral question. In another week the Simmonses 
had some handsome overstuffed blue velours chairs and a 
davenport, big, comfortable pieces of furniture in any one of 
which Simmons could make himself very comfortable, with a 
cigar and his evening paper. 

Mrs. Simmons, also comfortable in another of the big chairs, 
was satisfied, physically and spiritually. She had been obliged 
to take a loss in returning the furs and to accept $450 for them, 
but her satisfaction contained no regret for this. 

Sometime later Simmons told his wife that she might give 
away an overcoat which he had laid aside. Before she did 
sc, she examined all the pockets carefully. In one she founda 
letter, without its envelope. She read the letter. It ran: 

Dear John: 

I am glad I am able to give you back this three hundred 
dollars. It has been an obligation upon my heart because 
your kindness gave me relief when I could not see any in 
sight, and I know that it was not a negligible or indifferent 
matter for you to let me have the money. I do not know 
what disarrangement it may have caused your affairs. I hope 
not much. But I do know that it saved me at a time when 
I was in the greatest difficulty. I shall not forget it. I re- 
main your debtor. 


T= letter was signed with a name she did not know— 
Fitzgibbons. 

That evening at dinner she told him that before she gave his 
overcoat away she had searched the pockets and that she had 
found a letter. She handed it to him. 

“I never told you anything about that,” he said, “because 
I felt a little ashamed of it. I couldn’t spare three hundred 
dollars very well at that time, and I did not think he could 
pay the money back for years. But he is such a fine fel- 
low and was in such bad luck that I let him have it and just 
said good-by to it. Then he got on his feet again and surprised 
me by giving it back. I felt that I had been unfair to you, s0 
getting the money again, I planned to get something for you 
with it. You remember that night-installation I had to make? 
I got fifty dollars for that as a bonus. Then I thought of the 
furs, and I decided I could afford to add one hundred and fifty 
dollars. I was very glad to do it, but I was afraid you would 
think I had been extravagant even if you did want the furs. 
I thought you did not want to hurt my feelings and so didn’t 
say much about it.” 

He smiled at her kindly. 

“At that, I never quite understood why you traded the furs 
in for the furniture,” he added, “but selfishly I can say that I 
have enjoyed the chairs.” 
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The doorbell was rung by a delivery-boy who gave her a large bundle 
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H EAVEN defend a young mar- 
ried man from his wife's friends; 
for a suspicious bride is a wild and 


terrible thing—as witness: plained. 


“Teddy—he'll go with 


you,” Vivian had ex- 


“Aren't you going?” 
Mary had asked. 
“f hadn't thought of 


The 


it,” Vivian answers. 
“But if you invite 


me, that makes it 
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HEN I first heard that 
Vivian Gilligan was calling ~ 
my wife a poor little thing, 


was wising her up to the married 

business and telling her how much 

she had to learn about the ways of 

men, I should have had a hunch 

right then and there. Long before I 

got out my gun and rubber boots for 

that last trip I should have known 

that something was going to happen. But when a fellow gets 
duck-shooting in his head, there isn’t room for much else, and 
at best, my old bean was never so crowded that my brains had 
to be strap-hangers. 

There’s no use in talking; a couple’s got trouble on hand the 
first year of their: married life, and the man, acting firm and 
brave-like, had better get it over with quick. He’s got to 
scare off all outsiders, put the kibosh on these women advisory- 
committees and be a hero from the jump. You may laugh at 
this, but I’m talking straight from the shoulder. And I know. 
This effort to help out others may be a flivver, but it can never 
be said that your old friend Rube Vicks, as good a southpaw 
as ever kept away from a squirrel-cage at feeding time, wasn’t 
in there trying. In baseball, you know, they believe that all 
left-handers are “nuts.” 

Call us what they will, but you can go and bet I’m not near 
as big a boob about the ways of women as when I first shoved 
the old solitaire on Mary’s third finger. And say, fellows, don’t 
make any mistake about those timid-looking little brides 
being game. They’ll take a chance against any kind of danger 
either to show off or show up the gallant young husband. 
They'll go to any lengths to satisfy their minds.) My Mary 
risked pneumonia, drowning and a bawling-out to have some- 
thing on R. Vicks, but of these three the bawling-out is the 
least of a woman’s worries. Don’t ever kid yourself along 
by thinking that a woman is afraid of your harsh words. In 
other words, a wild and suspicious bride is a terrible thing when 
aroused to the proper pitch. Oh, I’ve learned a lot of things! 

To begin with, I know that the most dangerous thing in the 
world is that wife of your friend who comes around as soon 
as you are settled in the nest, begins sympathetically calling 
your wife a poor little innocent thing and gets the bride so 
that she busts out crying three times a day. I also know 
from long observation that every young couple is sure to have 
one of those “poor little thingers” around, just the same as 
every kid, sooner or later, has got to have the measles. And 
there’s no telling how far these women will go, either. 


different. | am your 
friend, you mis- 


treated little thing!” 


If you'll wait till I get through telling you how far they 
went in my case, you'll agree that there is no limit. Youll 
understand why even a duck-shooting trip can be used as 4 
lesson to these young people who will get married. 

Now, this Vivian Gilligan, the wife of as good a shortstop 
as ever tagged a runner at second, was our “poor little thinger,’ 
and, believe me, she took us for the full nine innings. Why, 
during the first six months we were married, she told my Mary 
so much about the alibis of husbands that when I came home 
at nights I’d have to make out a form-chart of my doings 
during the day. 

They even had Teddy Brooks, one of those pet-cat young 
upstarts, hanging around the ball-players and digging up it 
formation to take home. In my heart I don’t believe Mary 
fell for all the stuff she heard, but as it seemed to do her4 
lot of good to have something on me, I let her go—too far. 

I stood for it during the baseball season, because I was s0 
stuck on Mary that I didn’t want to cross her, but when the 
duck-shooting season came around, I naturally expected easier 
going—there certainly could be no gossip about that. But 
that’s where I kicked one, and then I kicked another by figuring 
that Vivian Gilligan’s friendship would be a good thing because 
she could spend the night with Mary when I was away. 
could use Teddy Brooks to take them around in his car, and 
it was a cinch that my old pal Jimmy Gilligan would be tickled 
to death at any time to have a day and night to himself. He 
had been married a long time. Not once did I ever tumble 
to what was going on in these women’s heads. If I had, though, 
the adventure here related never would have happened, and I 
would have lost the chance of being a hero—a fake hero, but 
a hero just the same. 

But just one sample of what this Vivian was pulling on my 
Mary when I’m off to the salt-water and the marshes—alone, 
as I thought: 

“‘Thesé men always manage to have a good time when they 
are away from home, I notice. Well”—and she used to pull 
the wise laugh here,—“I suppose husbands are all right; we've % 
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When I Last Saw Bozeman Bulger— Major Bozeman Bulger 


A letter from IRVIN S. COBB, war correspondent and author 
of the famous “Judge Priest” stories. 


NE day last spring word came to me in Paris—no matter how—that the 

first division of our draft-forces to land on European soil was tucked away 

somewhere to the eastward among the British. By judicious inquiry I 
ascertained the number of that division, and it was the Seventy-seventh, made up 
almost exclusively of men drawn from Greater New York and from a few ad- 
jacent counties of southern New York State. And I found out the approximate 
location of it. 

Now, at that particular time, the British were not receiving casual visitors; the 
big German advance was still on. Nevertheless and to the contrary notwith- 
standing, two of us climbed into a Tin Lizzie and by trick and device, we managed 
to get through the lines where the French-held sectors left off and the British- 
held sectors joined on. Once past the barrier, we beat it across-country for up- 
wards of ninety miles to a certain spot not very far from the Channel and almost 
touching the Belgian border. We were looking for a pal of ours who, when we 
left the States four months before, had just been assigned to the Seventy-seventh. 
If he still belonged to that outfit, we meant to find him. 

We found him at his battalion headquarters in a village on the edge of a 
swamp—and he cried when he saw us, old Boze did. My recollection is that we 
did a little crying ourselves. 

Always, ever since I first knew him,—and that’s upward of fifteen years ago,— 
I’ve loved him. Now I was proud of him. And only the other day when I heard 
of the splendid service he has, for months past, been rendering his country in 
France,—a service the nature of which I’m not permitted to divulge,—I was 
prouder still. 

In his modesty, his sweetness, his unfailing flow of good humor and high 
spirits and kindly, whimsical philosophy, he is the same unspoiled, wholesome, 
big-hearted, genial son-of-a-gun that he was when he was Private Bulger of 
Dadeville, Alabama, back in 1897, and that he was when he was B. Bulger, Esq., 
of The New York Evening World, the best baseball writer of his inches in this 
country, and that he was after he bloomed out into Mr. Bulger, the distinguished 
magazine contributor; and on top of all of that, he is every inch a soldier— 
Major Bozeman C. Bulger, U. S. A. 

Boze just naturally couldn’t help getting into this scrap; he was bred so.' His 
grandfather, a fighting Irishman with the fighting front name of Mike, was a 
captain, I think it was, in the Mexican War, and in years the oldest brigadier in 
the Confederacy. His father was lieutenant-colonel of an Alabama regiment in 
the Civil War. He himself served as a volunteer in the Spanish War, and long 
before we got into this war, he was at an officers’ training-school qualifying for 
acommission. He’s a hundred-per-cent American and a hundred-per-cent regular 
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human being, and his brethren of the writing-craft are proud of him. 
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got to have ‘em; but when you've been married as long as I 
have, you wont be believing everything they tell you when they 
come home. Duck-shooting? Yes, I know the outdoor life 
is good for them, but are you altogether sure that they really 
go duck-shooting? It’s funny, isn’t it, that they never take 
us on these trips—especially when we are strong, healthy and 
tan rough it as well as the men?” 

Of course, fellows, I didn’t get that speech down pat until 
later, but it was the first shot of the old poison. The young 
wife, with nothing else to do, got to thinking—I didn’t. The 
efiect hit me square in the eye and wised me up as to just 
how far a woman will go. 

I don’t know why the Lord wished that Teddy Brooks on our 
set, but I suppose everybody must have a cross to bear. With- 
out him the womenfolks couldn’t have worked. He was the 
original he-gossip, and when the revolution started,—family 
revolution, I mean,—he had Mary and Vivian believing that 
he knew all about shooting. When it came to handling a boat, 
that kid thought he had it on Robert Fulton. I can stand for 
a fool, bumble-headed boy,—a brain like that comes natural to 
us all at the age of twenty,—but I cannot and will not stand 
for a plain, ordinary sneak. And that’s just what Teddy was. 

ow: 


It was in December when the big works came off. A gale 
was blowing out of the east, and I had been around with Tom 
Roberts, the old shooting guide, enough to know that if it 
lasted a day or two there’d be ducks and lots of ’em. My head 
Was set on Great South Bay,—we live in New York, you know, 
—and I simply had to go. I worked up to the idea for a whole 
day before I finally came out with it and for the fourth time 
in a month told Mary how anxious the fellows were to have 
me come down and do some shooting. I explained that there 
Wouldn’t be such a chance in years, that everybody in town 
Was getting ready and there’d be a lot of excitement as to 
who killed the biggest bag. I got so worked up that I fig- 
ured to bag at least two hundred broadbills—ducks that we used 

to call bluebills out West—and that it would simply be a crime 





if I didn’t stay two days so as to get a good chance at the 
early-morning shooting. 

Mary listened, but she didn’t jump up and clap her hands 
or anything. She inquired, though, as to how I would spend the 
two nights. 

I told her that I would stop at Brant’s Point, a little bay- 
house on an island run by an old sailor and gunner named 
Behrens. It was my favorite hanging-out place during the 
winters before I got married. Behrens had eight little rooms 
in the shack, and I explained to Mary that it would be a good 
place to get a night’s rest. The next morning I would be 
within fifteen minutes of the shooting-grounds and wouldn’t 
have to start out so early as if I stayed on the mainland. The 


- guides all hung around Brant’s Point at night, and it would be 


great fun hearing the old fellows talk. A trip out there, I 
added, would also do a lot toward building me up for the 
coming season. 

“All right,” she consented, “if you simply must go, I hope 
you have some luck. I think I can get Vivian Gilligan to come 
down and stay with me. Jimmy is out of town, you know.” 

“That'll be great,” I lied, being so anxious to get away peace- 
fully that I overlooked my growing fears about the influence 
Vivian was beginning to have on Mary. 

It’s all over now, and everything’s squared up, but if you’d 
even hinted to me what was going to happen at my house when 
I started for the Bay, I'd have beaned you with a bat. 

When I got to Seaford, the little town from which we start 
out into the Bay proper, there were big doings. Every guide in 
the place had been engaged by different gunners and was figur- 
ing on how to beat the other fellow to the best point. To make 
sure of a good spot for us, Tom Roberts had decided to run 
out to a place called Marsh’s Wreck and lay there all night in 
the boat so as to have a clear right to the point next morning. 
We would put out our decoys,—stools, they call them there — 
and in Bay usage that would give us prior claim at daylight. 
It is an unwritten law among ducking guides that one must 
never put out decoys within a half-mile of another. That 
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would queer the shooting of both. Therefore the man who 
first gets to a point is entitled by the hundred-year-old custom 
to hold it against all comers. Of a late afternoon before what 
is expected to be a big shooting day there are some great motor- 
boat races to reach these choice spots, and it is almost as excit- 


ing as the shooting itself. 


Tom and I got Marsh’s Wreck Point all right and had our 
decoys out by nine o’clock that night. It was pretty chilly, and 
as I didn’t want to go to sleep, we left our shooting skiff, all 
decked out with grass, off the point, so as to indicate the 
presence of a gunner, and we took the motor-boat and ran over 
to Brant’s Point, a half-mile away, for a drink, a bite to eat 
and a chinning match with some of the old-timers. The first 
man I saw was old man Behrens, the proprietor. He had seen 


the light on our boat and was at the 
landing-place to meet us. 

“Say,” he said to me, “do you know 
anybody in New York by the name of 
Brooks?” 

“Brooks?” I repeated. “No, I—” 
All of a sudden I thought of Teddy, 
that popsquirt cousin of Vivian Gilli- 
gan, the kid who knew it all. “Theo- 
dore Brooks?” I asked, for fun. 

“That’s him,” said Behrens, and I al- 
most took a flop in the boat when he 
added: “He wrote a letter down here, 
right after you left before, addressed 
to Brant’s Point House, asking if we’ve 
got a telephone. Says he can’t find it 
in the Long Island directory. What do 
you know ’bout that—a telephone at 
Brant’s Point? I reck’n he thinks we 
could run a cable out here just so as 
some shooter could be phoned to come 
back home!” 

“TI know a Theodore Brooks,” I told 
Behrens, “but it couldn’t be him.” 

The old man showed me the letter 
when we got into the shack, and sure 
enough, it was Teddy. 

That boy had asked for rates for a 
party of two or three and wanted to 
know if Behrens could accommodate 
ladies. Maybe you think that didn’t 
have me guessing. What could he be 
wanting with that kind of information? 
And the ladies—well, I gave it up 
and forgot it when we all started 
talking about other ducking days and 
getting opinions as to whether the 
wind would hold in the east for a day 
or two. 

Now, here’s what had happened at 
home: 

Vivian Gilligan had told my wife so 
much about what men really did when 
they said they were going duck-shooting 
that the two women decided to become 
detectives. 

“We'll find out about this, and I'll 
show you just how far you can trust 
these husbands,” she had said to Mary 
after my previous trip. And, mind you, 
Vivian’s husband was no duck-shooter 
at all, and never had been in the Bay 
in his life. She wasn’t referring to hus- 
bands in general but to a left-handed 
pitcher by the name of Rube Vicks, 

which is me. . . . . That woman 
talked so much that she got my Mary 
to let Teddy find out if there was a 
telephone at Brant’s Point so they could 
get on the wire and trick me. When 
that wouldn’t work, they finally fixed it 
up so as to come to the Bay and trail 
me. Can you beat that? 

“Teddy is a good gunner and a boat- 
man,” Vivian had explained, “and he’ll 
go along with you.” 

“Aren’t you going?” Mary had asked. 








The Poor Little Thinge 





“Well, I really hadn’t thought of it,” Vivian answers, “Qj we ha 
course it’s none of my business—but if you invite me, thy o% 





makes it different. I am your friend, you mistreated little thing 
It must be explained to your husband and mine, though, thy were | 
I went along as chaperon. Certainly I couldn’t allow you jp of $0 
go out there and be the only woman—that is, the only woma when 
that we would care to see; there might be others, you know,” rens 
Before I got away, Mary had insisted on my leaving her gj § “M8 
the money I had, except enough to pay my expenses for the the 1 
two days of shooting. I had left her a little more than fifty place, 
dollars. ing 
Tom Roberts and I didn’t let the news about Teddy’s letter @ keeP 
bother us long, though. We found six or seven guides in the 
little side shack that Behrens calls a barroom, and things began § He: 
to hum. I don’t know how many ducks pered. 
: the old fellows had killed in the conver. wife, 
sation before we horned in, but when § Wom 
we left, they were killing them by the kid 
thousands. The two drinks I bough g ‘ea 
for the party were responsible for the old. 
slaughter of approximately two million “M 
canvasbacks, and, mind you, there hasn't here? 
been two hundred canvasbacks in tha  mered 
part of the Bay in the last fifteen year,  ¥Fone 
Around ten o’clock Tom motioned for “Ai 
me to come on, and borrowing two ™ is W 
extra blankets from Behrens, we went said. | 
back to Marsh’s Wreck Point to spend think 
the night in the boats. I slept in the ow 
gunning-skiff, which had been bedded @ they 
with dry grass, and Tom curled up in @ #5*¢' 
the motor-boat. It was pretty tough  impati 
sleeping, at best, and we were up and “Th 
ready long before daylight. in a 
While it was still dark we took th § boat 
motor-boat about two hundred yards old N 
away and tied it up in the edge of the ity 
grassthatch-bed, as they call it—so that for ‘e 
it would not loom up too big and scare boy 
off the ducks. I had brought along a coul 
vacuum-bottle, filled with good strong but 
coffee. With several sandwiches to help would 





along we made out a pretty good break- chanc: 
fast. him at 

Before old Tom had got the crumbs The b 
brushed out of his mustache we were the t 
startled by a loud swishing right over ‘em i 
our heads that set my blood tinglitig gunt 


Once you hear that sound it can never don’t 
be forgotten. It was still too dark to guide. 
shoot, and also against the law, but we too, th 
got our guns ready and waited. The ask ’b 
law forbids shooting before sunrise and § Stools. 





after sunset in the Great South Bay, says 
but few gunners pay any attention to Want 
the early-morning part of it. Nelse 

The gray streak had appeared in the him a 
east, and when the birds got in that @ Hell g 
direction we could outline them against get th 
the coming dawn. A sunrise on the Bay “Bu 
is a wonderful sight to one who has they 
never seen it, but nothing like as wom What’ 
derful as a big bunch of broadbills look- Treason 
ing for a place to feed. The ducks had Ing? 
apparently seen our decoys and wert mande 
determined to come in. They made al- “T « 
other whirl, coming so close this time actly,” 
that their whistling wings almost Behre1 
knocked off cur hats. first 

“If they come back again,” whit Was 1 
pered Tom, “let ’em have it.” by the 


Again the birds got around in range Rube 
of the gray streak, and it was the big- you di 












gest bunch of broadbills I ever saw out to 

come into a stool. There must hav shooti 

been five hundred of them. They headed “T 

straight in, flying low, and on the first lookec 

=} Shot we knocked down six. I wast “It 

going home empty-handed this time! and g 

Old man Behrens was at the landing-place to meet For two hours we could hear guls Then 
popping all over the Bay. Before noon § the he 


us. 
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of some kind, 
when old Beh- 
ens came hus- 
tling down to 
the landing- 
e, motion- 
ing for us to 
keep quiet. 
“They’re 
here,” he whis- 
“Your 
wife, another 
woman and a 
kid about 
twenty years 


“My wife 
here?” I stam- 
mered. ‘““What’s 
wrong?” 

“Aint noth- 
ing wrong,” he 
said. “But they 
think there is.” 

“What did 
they say?” I 
asked, getting 
impatient. 

“They come 
in a motor- 
boat and had 
old Nelse Ver- 
ity runnin’ it 
for em. The 
boy said he 
could run it, 
but Nelse 
wouldn’t take a 
chance with 
him at night. 
The boy says 
the three of 
fem is goin’ 
gunnin’ and 
don’t want no 
guide. Funny, 
too, they didn’t 
ask’ bout any 
stools. The boy 
Says all he 
Wants is for 
Nelse to show 
him a point and 
he'll go out and 
get the ducks.” 
‘am what did 

ey say? 
What’s their 


actly,” admitted 

rens. “The 
first they asked 
Was if a man 
by the name of 


"By Bozeman Bulger 


we had picked up twenty-eight ducks, mostly broadbills, though 
there were four redheads in the bunch. 

It was the greatest day’s shooting I ever had. Tom and I 
were about to be escorted to the shack for a celebrating drink 








“It's Rube!” cried Mary. And she gave me the darnedest clinch ever. 
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me. That other woman turns to your wife and says: ‘Maybe 
that’s the reason he’s gone.’ ” 

Tom had been looking at me as if worried, but all of a sudden 
his dim old eyes lighted up with an idea; and he says: 


“They’ve 
been suspicious 
of you, huh? I 
see. Well, don’t 
you go up 
there. Behrens 
and me'll fix 
this thing up. 
Say, Behrens,” 
he said, turning 
to our old 
friend, “you go 
up there and 
get us some- 
thing to eat and 
we'll go in the 
back room of 
the old boat- 
house and have 
supper. We’l1 
go back to the 
point and sleep, 
if Vicks here 
can stand it. 
Let that young 
upstart go on 
with his boat- 
runnin’ and 
shootin’. Re- 
member! that 
other case, 
don’t you?” 

Behrens 
nodded and 
grinned. The 
two old fellows, 
I knew, had 
doped up some 
kind of an in- 
side play. All 
the same I was 
doing some tall 
thinking. I 
knew that my 
wife, Vivian 
and Teddy 
were going out 
in the Bay to 
try and get the 
dope on me. 

While we 
were eating in 
the boathouse, 
old Nelse Ver- 
ity came down 
and wanted to 
know what to 
do. He told me 
the young fel- 
low had a gun 
and shells and 
wanted to rent 
his boat—his 
motor - skiff— 
for the day. 
I’m_ mightily 
feared he’ll run 


Rube Vicks, meanin’ you, ever come round here. I told ‘em _ into a bar or something and break up my boat,” he explained. 


you did and that you was here last night for a while but went 
ded sleep in the skiff so as to hold the point for the mornin’ 
tin’ 


“‘Didn’t sleep here, then?’ asks that other woman, and they 
ed at each other knowin’-like. 

“I told em how you had to sleep in the boat so as to be sure 

and get a place to shoot, and they allowed it was all right. 

they turns round and asks me is there any other ladies in 

the house. I told ’em there wasn’t, and they says ‘All right’ to 








“Let him have it, Nelse, and charge him a stiff price,” I said, 
taking my cue from Tom Roberts. 
all right, and if there’s any damage I’ll stand responsible for it.” 

“Send ’em over to Johnson’s Flats,” suggested Tom, “and no 
matter what happens, there aint no danger of ’em gettin’ hurt. 
It’s open water across from the point here; he can make it.” 

We had a pair of field-glasses with us, and as soon as it got 
daylight next morning I kept looking over toward John- 
son’s Flats, which is nothing but a bare, treeless island, covered 


“Tom, here, says it’ll be 
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with salt-grass. We had heard the put-put of a motor-boat 
while we were getting our decoys ready, but couldn’t make out 
who it was. It was pretty cold, and while I was mighty sore at 
Mary, I kinder felt sorry for her and wondered if she was all 
wrapped up. 

We got one shot at a bunch of broadbills by sunup but the 
sport had lost its pep for me. Along about nine o’clock a 
drizzling rain started, the kind that always comes with a south- 
easter. Every once in a while I could see Tom scanning the 
Bay with those steel-gray eyes. Those old fellows, you know, 
can see a bird a mile off where the ordinary fellow couldn’t 
make out a boat. 

“Say, Rube,” he finally drawled out, quiet-like, 
thing over there to the west of Johnson’s Flats. 
boat in trouble.” 

We poled the skiff over to where our motor-boat was hidden, 
and Tom got a good view of the other boat through the glasses. 

“That’s Nelse’s boat,” he announced, “and there’s two women 
in it. Take a look. One of them is standing up, waving some- 
thing.” 

I saw it was Mary, Vivian and Teddy. The boy was all 
stooped over as if monkeying with the engine. 

“They are stuck on the bar,” Tom told me. “There aint 
three inches of water there. The fool boy, I reckon, didn’t 
know where the channel was.” 

“Well, I guess we’ll have to go and get them off,” I said. 

“Dunno ‘bout that,” Tom remarked, half smiling. “Think 
they’ve had enough of their spyin’ business?” 

“No, Tom, I'll tell you what to do: you put me off some- 
where in the skiff, and you go over and see what they want. If 
they’re scared and want to be pulled off, make ’em pay. Soak 
’em hard. I know my wife’s got about fifty dollars with her.” 

“You know I aint goin’ to charge to pull women off a bar,” 
he said. 

“That’s all right. 
how,—and we'll have them broke. 
leave them a little to get home on.” 


“there’s some- 
Looks like a 


Bring the money to me,—it’s mine, any- 
At that, I guess you better 


OM left me with the field-glasses an] started. When he got 

there, I could tell he was having quite a time bargaining 
with them, but suddenly the women sat down, and I could see 
the old fellow throw them a long line. Tom had to keep far 
enough away so as not to get on the bar himself. 

He pulled them out in the channel, and before casting off he 
towed them to within seventy-five yards of where I sat, hid in 
the gunning-skiff. Then came the paying-off, and you ought to 
have heard Mary holler! That Tom Roberts is a born actor. 
He finally consented to take thirty-five dollars for pulling them 
off and five dollars more for showing Teddy a good point to 
shoot from. 

“The first thing they asked when they knew they were safe,” 
said Tom when he came back, “was: ‘Where do the fellows 
from New York usually shoot?’ I pointed to Lower Island 
over there, and they went to it, straight as a string. Them 
women are game, anyhow,” he added. “As for that smart Aleck 
of a boy, he ought to be spanked. He aint got a stool nor 
nothin’, but thinks he can kill ducks as they fly past. He'll do 
fine, I reckon.” 

“Ts he going to shoot from a motor-boat?” I asked, remem- 
bering the law on that subject. 

“That’s what he’s figurin’ on,” said Tom, grinning. 

Tom and I were about to eat a sandwich, at noon, when we 
suddenly heard two guns go off over toward Lower Island, where 
Teddy had taken the boat. We both turned quickly and saw 
a bunch of ducks going away; the kid must have shot at them 
a hundred yards high. I grabbed the field-glasses and saw that 
the boy was trying to load his gun again. There was a com- 
motion in the boat, and I could tell that something had hap- 
pened but couldn’t dope it out until two or three seconds later, 
when we heard a muffled report. The wind was coming from 
that- direction, and following the report there came the faint 
scream of a woman. 

“They’re in trouble, Tom!” I cried, and believe me, I was 
scared. “Looks like that boy has shot a hole in the bottom of 
the boat.” : 

“Now, don’t be worried,” he advised; “there aint more’n two 
feet of water there now, and they can’t drown. But that kid 
has shot a hole in the boat, as suré as the world. Looks like 
one of the women is trying to stop it with a sweater.” 

“Get there quick as you can,” I ordered. I forgot all about 
being sore at Mary. I even felt sorry for Vivian. 


The Poor Little T' hinges 


“T aint goin’ a-tall,” said Tom, and as I was about to 
mad, he added: “You’ re going. rl lay back here in the st 
and if you need me, you can give a signal.’ 

“We're sinking. Hurry up!” I heard Mary scream, 
they saw me coming. Muffled up like I was in a gunning 
they hadn’t recognized me. This gave me an idea, and I 
up my sweater-collar and pulled the shooting-cap down 9 
my eyes. ; 

“The boat’s half full of water now,” Vivian cried. “H 

“Never mind what it costs,” called out Teddy, “we'll 
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is another minute I was alongside them and shovingil 
boy aside, leaped into their boat after taking a turn a 
the emergency oarlocks with a‘line, so as to hold the 
together. There was a foot of water in the bottom, 
was protected by rubber boots and didn’t bother. I o 
the women and Teddy into my boat, keeping my head t 
al] the while. With some waste and oakum I plugged the 

“Give us that baling-can,” I called to the boy, and out 
the side of my eye I saw Mary straighten up and look at 
funny-like. In ten minutes I had the water baled out and} 
more oakum in the hole. With the towline I pulled the be 
closer together and rose up to step in the one occupied by T, 
and the women. . 

“Tt’s Rube!” cried Mary. And right across the gunwalll 
those two motor-boats she gave me the darnedest clinch a 
the neck that a guy ever felt in his life. “I knew it, an 
it!” Mary was raving. “We were drowning and Rube saved 

Do you think I tipped them off that I could step in 
water and it wouldn’t come up to my boot-tops? Not m 

“If my feet hadn’t got wet—”. The boy’s teeth were 
tering from the cold so that he couldn’t finish the sentence, 

I could also feel Mary shivering. 3 

“Yes, you’ve got all your sense in your feet,” I shot at bin 

“and when they go on the bum, you haven’t got a brain left.”” 

Vivian wasn’t saying a word. As quick as I could get | 
from Mary, I started up the engine, put Teddy at the t 
showed him the way to where Tom lay in the skiff and 
piling dry grass, oilskin-coats and everything I could find, a 
the women’s feet. I knew it would never do for them to 
off their wet shoes and skirts then, but I made them t 
drink of whisky to keep their circulation going. 

When we got ashore, I rushed the two women upstairs, leat 
ing Tom to take care of the boy, to whom he had taken a great 
dislike—and in a few minutes I'll tell you how he did it. ~ 

As quickly as I could, I got the wet shoes off Mary and Vivial 
and ordered them to get undressed so we could dry their clothes 
Old Behrens showed them two little rooms, gave them some 
blankets he had been warming by the fire downstairs aml 
instructed them to wrap up well. i 

So far I'd kept quiet about the experience, and when I got 
Mary all tucked in was about to turn away. 

“Rube, aren’t you surprised to see me out here?” she asked, 
almost ready to cry. 

“No,” I said, “we were expecting you as soon as that upstart 
Teddy wrote about accommodations.” 

“What do you suppose we came for?” she asked. 

“I suppose you were lonesome and wanted to get some of 
the duck-shooting yourself.” And I didn’t crack a smile, either. 

“Rube Vicks, you know that isn’t true,” she came back at me. 

“Well, what was it, then?” 

“These women had been telling me that you men didn’t go 
duck-shooting at all,” she said. “I knew better about my boy, 
though, and took all this trouble just to prove it. They couldnt 
fool me.” 

7 reached up, put her arms around my neck and—just 
then I heard an awful squawk from Teddy, who had been 
trying to warm himself by the stove downstairs. A game-wardel 
had come along, and Tom Roberts and Nelse Verity had caused 
the kid to be put under arrest for shooting from a motor-boat 
and having no hunting-license. 

It would cost him at least a hundred bucks! 


sehen laid off us all right when it came to giving advite, 
and our family was cured. But in less than three weeks 
I heard her telling Mary about a young bride that didn’t know 
a thing in the world about taking care of her husband and home. 

“Why, the poor little thing—” she led off, but she didnt 
get any further with me. I beat it into the next room and 
began writing this warning to the boys with the old solitaire i 
the vest pocket and on its way to the left third finger. 
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S long as I live, I'll remember the day she came to our 

house. It was Monday, and me and Mom was washin’. 
I had my striped shirt-waist in; and I says to Mom, 
should I set the color first with salt? And she says no, it aint 
necessary; but the blamed waist run all over everything, and 
We was in the side yard jawin’ about it, when all of a sudden 
Mom says: “Hush your tongue, Annie! There’s somebody 
comin’.” And I looked up and seen her at the gate. But o’ 
course all I knew then was that she was somebody that didn’t 
belong to Corbittsville. 

“She’s all ragged out like a parade,” says Mom. “I bet she’s 
sellin’ essence, or them new hip-reformin’ corsets—which you 
can’t buy either of ’em, Annie, because I need a new wrapper 
myself; and the agent told me if we take the lightning-rods 
Row, he’ll give ’em to us half-price,” 

I wiped my hands on my apron, and as I follered Mom 
around the house, I seen the woman had on a bright green 
Suit; and yeller hair, and a skunk neckpiece. And I'll say 
she would have looked class, if she didn’t walk with a wiggle. 

“Whoever she is,” says Mom, “she’s got a awful nerve, 
comin’ to a person’s house on wash-day; but I suppose I have to 
_ treat her decent.” 


THese are 


days of men’s 

heroism in meet- 

ing Death. This 

is a story of a 

woman’s heroism 

in meeting life. 
It is 
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short stories we 
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Well, she met us at the porch and ask’: 
Mrs. Adelia Wotting lives?” 

Mom give a low, hacking cough, like she always does when 
she’s impressed. “I’m the party. Come right up and set 
down.” 

The girl—I’ll always hand her that: she made up for eighteen 
and got away with it—stepped on the porch very dainty and 
flopped into a chair. Just then Willie come up the walk from 
school, while her and Mom was givin’ each other the once- 
over. “It’s a awful pleasant day, aint it?” Mom says. “I 
expect you’re a stranger in these parts.” 

That meant she went right on our calling-list, for when they 
don’t look good to Mom, she comes right out with it~ 
“Kindly state your business, because I’m a poor workin’. 
woman, and I aint got a minute to spare to-day,” or something 
like that. 

I could see she was working herself up to her best society 
manner; but this blonde person inspected the claim as cool 
as if she was goin’ to buy it. Then she says: “You got a 
right pretty place here. It looks just about like I thought it 
would.” 

At that my heart bounced right up in my throat, and I 
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“Is this where 
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blurted out: “You aint Cousin Jess’ Ida from Newark, that 
was always comin’ to visit us as soon as she growed up?” 

She giggled very mysterious. “No, my name’s Mignon. 
And I’m from out West.” 

Me and Mom exchanged gropin’ glances. There was a heavy 
silence, like they say in novels. Simms and Sultzer’s grocery- 
wagon went past, with their darned boy bellerin’ ‘I Wonder 
Who’s Kissin’ Her Now.’ I can shut my eyes and recollect 
everything about that afternoon, just like it was yesterday. 


When you're living a life where nothing happens, when any-* 


thing does happen, you always remember it. Well, at last she 
giggled again and says: 

“Prairie Crossing, Kansas. Now can you guess?” 

Mom jumped like she was shot. I thought she was goin’ te 
keel over. “Why, that’s where Charley died!” 

“Was you a friend o’ his?” I ask’. 

“You might call it that.” She patted her dress, still smilin’ 
mysterious. 

I could see Mom’s emotions was goin’ to get too many for 
her. For myself, I was wonderin’ what for did a flashy 
bleached blonde that admitted she might have knowed my 
brother want to stop off in Corbittsville; but Mom was thinkin’ 
o’ Charley: 

“Wasn't it terrible, my oldest boy, dyin’ out there all alone, 
away from his folks! But it came on him so sudden, the way 
they wrote from his boarding-house. And it wouldn’t have 
done any good, us undertakin’ such a long trip—afterwards. 
And the railroad company chargin’ a whole extra ticket to 
send on the remains, it seemed best to bury him out there, 
iike his lodge suggested; but—” 

“Mamma, this lady aint got no interest in our financial 
affairs,” I caught her up, like I sometimes have to. “But 
I expect Charley had lots o’ friends in the Crossing, and 
she can tell us some things we’d like to know.” 

I aint what you might call emotional toward strangers; 
but I presume there was a clutch in my voice, because it 
always makes me mad when I think o’ Charley goin’ way 
out there to be a railroad fireman just on account of a 
oversensitive feeling that his pop’s rep for a souse’d 
always queer him around here. Anyway, she sobered up 
all of a sudden and come out with it: 

“There aint much to tell about pneumonia. 

But I was with him when he died, if that’s any 
comfort to you. I’m his wife.” 

It fell on me like a blow; but I couldn’t 

figure just how it’d hit Mom. For a minute 
she was petrified; then she 
busted out bawlin’ and 
throwed herself into 
Mignon’s arms, and 
when the two come 
out of it, she was 
sobbin’: “My 
daughter! My poor 
bereaved daughter! 
But why didn’t 
the dear boy write 
and tell us he was 
married?” 

Mignon dabbed her 
eye with a little hand- 
kerchief that was 
mostly lace. “Your 
kind reception’s got 
me all broke up, Mrs. 

Wotting!” she says. 

Then she got suddenly coy 

again. “I was afraid you'd 

lay it up against me, comin’ 

into the family so unexpected. 

But we were married very sud- 

den, and lived ideally happy, 

and Charley was so busy workin’ 
extra shifts, we put off writin’ the 
letter, till one day I says: ‘Wait 
till you get your vacation next fall, 
and we'll take a little trip and surprise 
your folks!’ But now—” 

She made another dab—this time it was her nose. 

Mom sighed. “It’s dreadfully sad, but kind o’ romantic too, 
aint it, Annie?” 


All I knew then was that she was somebody that 
didn’t belong in Corbittsville. 


in fumed oak, and Charley would bet a month’s pay any time 
that she made the best opera fudge in Kansas. 
Friday was my sweeping-day, and the first time I went @ 
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I was glad for it bein’ one o’ them oratorical questions y 
hers that you don’t have to answer; anyway, just then J Wy 
concentratin’ on Willy. He had sidled up to Mignon and wa 
lookin’ her over like he does them penny-bags in the store, By 
Mom spotted him before he could make a break. “Say 
do to the lady, Willy. Aint it lovely you got such a nice pep 
sister?” 

And the littl imp stuck out his tongue at me and says: 
“Uh-huh—if she aint a tight-wad like Annie.” 

She laughed and opened up her glossy hand-bag. “You're, 
smart kiddo. Here’s some chocolate peppermints. How'd you. 
like to have Sister Mignon stay and make you a little visit?” 

I give Mom a warning look; but she was all wrapped upp 
Charley’s new widow’s millinery, which I should have 
myself she would have looked more becoming in black, wih 
him only dead three months. But it wouldn’t have done 
good, anyhow. Mom is all heart, and I dunno as I’m sorry, 
although she has dragged me after her into some te 
thankless fixes. She was swellin’ up now just like she dog 
before she cuts a uppercrust mince pie for company, and pretty 
soon she says: “William Wotting, remove your fist from tha 
bag immediately! And if you’ve took more than four pepper 
mints, you got to put the rest back. —Mignon, I’m sure Annie 
and me’d love to have you stay and pay us a visit, and make 
this humble house your home for as long as you’d care to 
wouldn’t we, Annie?” 

I guess I came through with some sort of a affirmative; but 
it must have sounded kind o’ weak, for right away Mignon 
got her wedding certificate out o’ her hand-bag and showed 
it to us, and give Willy ten cents and the brass check to hay 

her trunk sent up. Then Mom took her in th 
‘ house, and I went back to my wash... . 

It turned out like I had a premonition—o 
whatever you call them hunches where: you 
know you're headin’ toward trouble. Mignon 
had been with us about four days when she 
admitted her health was delicate and she 
couldn’t do housework. 

“Aint that pathetic, Annie?” says Mom 

“And the poor dear is so willing, too. I e& 

pect she got all run down when Charley 

died. But it’s a pleasure to me, havin’ her 
here: she flits all over the house, just 
like one o’ them wild canaries on the 
warble.” 
Well, she did that; all right. After 
breakfast she’d grab up a dustcloth and 
flap it around the table and the fish 
plaque in the dining-room; then shed 
work gradually into the parlor and 
stop off at the piano and sing one 
piece and at the gramophone and 
§ play another, and about ta 
» o'clock she’d go upstairs to 
~ make her bed, and that’d be 
: the last of her till noon. 
O’ course, on account o’ bein 
in mourning, we didn’t have no 
reception for her, nor nothing— 
though a good many people} 
called that I suppose just wanted 
to find out what she was like; 
and a couple o’ Sunday nights 
we took her to church. But 
she said the minister was 4% 
dead one—he didn’t scare you 
enough about hell; and i 
made her head ache the way 
the organ was out o’ tune. % 
‘ .that ended that, and I was tf 
lieved, because fleur-de-lis veils and 
lavender gloves aint religious form @ 
Corbittsville. 

Mom used to try and pump her about 
their home life in Prairie Crossing; 
it didn’t come to much—only that they 
was ideally happy, and had a real photo 
o’ Charlie Chaplin, and a folding diva® 
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Mignon didn’t seem to be makin’ much of an effort to find her a job. All she did was run about with Dal Lohr. 


in Mignon’s room, it give me sort of a shock—didn’t seem as 
though the place belonged in our house any more. She had 
took off my hemstitched runner from the dresser and put on 
@ pink silk valence, and the top was all covered with vanishing 
reams and nail-enamel and celluloid toilet-truck. Certainly 
I didn’t open nothing; but I could see enough to confirm me 
Mignon was cut off of a different piece from the Wottings. 
On the sewing-table was two paper-covered novels, “Angie’s 
Mistake” and “A Widow’s Wooing,” and over the towel-rack 
she had left her best corset, all satin brocaded. 

Just as I was finishin’ off, she come in from downtown. 

y, Annie,” she says, “it’s too sweet of you, reddin’ up 
My room. I was goin’ to do it myself this afternoon.” 

She observed I was gapin’ at a picture o’ Charley and her 
on the mantel. It looked like it was taken in one o’ them 
while-you-wait parlors somewhere. He had on flannel pants 
and a drawed-in coat—at home Mom could never even get him 
out o’ his sateen shirt, and Mignon was almost sittin’ in his 
lap, holdin’ his hand. We aint had no photograph o’ him 
since he was seventeen; but somehow this didn’t seem like the 
man I figured he’d grow into, with such a silly smile and not 

in’ you straight in the eyes. 

Mignon laughed. “It’s the limit, aint it! 
sure did have that boy locoed.” 

Where was it taken?” 

Out to Spangler’s Park, the Sunday after we was married.” 


But it shows I 


“I think it’s a real nice picture,” I fibbed, so as to kind o” 
draw her out. “What’s that Spangler’s Park? Some place 
you used to go for a outing?” 

“Yes; and say, Annie, it’s some Midway! It was there I 
first met your handsome brother. One Saturday night our 
bunch was out dancin’ in Dreamland, and the fellah I was 
with slipped on the floor and turned his ankle, and that left 
me the odd girl. I hunted all along the promenade for some- 
body I knew; but it was a off night, and the only person I 
spotted was this strange gink sittin’ around the edges. I says 
to the floor-manager: ‘Larry, are you acquainted with Lone- 
some Gus over there?’ And he says, ‘No, but you’ve made a 
hit with him, all right: he aint taken his lamps off o’ you the 
whole evening.’ Just then the crowd came up and kidded.me 
that I wasn’t game to go over and get him. Well, I wouldn’t 
take a dare from my own bunch like that; so I floated around, 
and in two minutes I had him anchored—and that’s how I 
came to cut into the Wotting family. Don’t you think it was 
awfully romantic?” 

“Awfully, Mignon,” I says, tryin’ not to show I was dis- 
appointed. “I thought you might have met him at a church 
sociable, or something.” 

“T might have, at that—he was such a dead one then. It 
took our bunch to make a regular fellah out o’ Charley. Say, 
Annie, who’s that light-haired kid in the Main Street garage? 
He’s a nice boy, aint he?” 
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“Dal Lohr? He might be, for all I know.” 
my dustpan and went downstairs. 

Later on that day I says to Mom: 
Mignon’s room yet?” 

She looked down and twisted her garnet ring, like she al- 
ways does when she’s goin’ to wriggle out o’ something; then 
she says: “Yes, Annie. Aint it stylish and pretty?” 

“Did you see that picture o’ her and Charley?” 

“Yes. It looks like he fleshed up a little. I was sayin’ to 
Mignon, mebbe I’ll get one enlarged in sepia for over the fire- 
place in the front room.” . 

“Mrs. Wotting,”—sometimes I have to put Mom in the third 
person to let her know that I know she’s wriggling—‘“Mrs. 
Wotting, I guess your son traveled a long ways after he left 
Corbittsville.” 

“I guess he did, Annie,” she says, as smooth as glass, with 
them little wrinkles around her eyes that*you can’t get back 
of. “Kansas is most five hundred miles from here—or used 
to be, when I studied geography.” 

That was all the deep stuff I ever pulled with Mom about 
Charley’s wife; but I expect she understood clear enough 
where Mignon got off with me. And what did it matter, any- 
way, as long as she was only makin’ us a visit? Except that 
our memories o’ Charley would never be quite the same! 

One day I looked at my calendar, and I seen she had been 
at our house six weeks, and I thought, how can I let her 
know, without bein’ unladylike, that we understand o’ course 
she’s just stoppin’ off for a brief stav on her way to relatives 
in State o’ Maine, or somewheres? Next morning after break- 
fast I was edgin’ round to it, when I noticed Mom went in 
the setting-room and started workin’ on some muslin goods. 
I thought she was all caught,up on her mending; so I followed 
and looked over her shoulder. 

“For heaven’s sakes, Mom,” I says, “Willy’s growin’! What 
for are you makin’ his nighties smaller?” 

Then, all of a sudden, it come over me. 

“Hush!” says Mom, layin’ a mysterious finger on her lip. 
“‘She’s in the next room. She'll hear you. She just told me 
last night. Aint it perfectly heavenly?” 

Then she took off her glasses and quit workin’, and set with 
her hands in her lap, lookin’ out through the window, sort 0’ 
abstracted, like she does so often since we had deaths in. the 
family; and pretty soon she began bawlin’ kind o’ quiet, and 
I tiptoed away. I thought now I'll have to go and say some- 
thing to Mignon; but somehow I couldn’t, like I knew I ought 
—our bein’ so near of an age, and me not married myself, and 
her the last person in the world you’d think— Well, anyway, 
I just couldn’t, But I bought a wicker chest all lined with 
puffed satin, to put the things in, and I helped her whenever I 
could leave my own sewin’. 

Me and Mom did most of it. All Mignon wanted to make 
was edging, yards and yards of it, and half o’ that pink. She 
said if the baby’s a boy, she’s goin’ to name it Danielo, after 
a prince that danced in a musical comedy once out in Prairie 
Crossing. If it’s a girl, it’ll be Muriel, because that always re- 
minds her o’ luxury and high life in London. 

“Daniello!” I says to Mom. “Aint that a wicked name to 
saddle onto a child?” 

“Why, Annie, I think it’s kind o’ foreign and pretty.” 

“T guess, if he’s raised around Corbittsville, he'll get it 
changed to Dan soon enough.” 

Well, the next few months was rather hard on a certain 
party that had to stand by the ship. Mignon was awful change- 
able. Sometimes she’d get sullen spells, when we wouldn’t let 
her gad around town the way she wanted to; then 
again she’d giggle and pound the piano all day long, 
and run Willy down to the cigar-store for them 
trashy dime novels by the half- dozen. 

I caught him readin’ one he hid out on her, 
“Lura’s Romance, or A Broken Heart’s Revenge ;” and 
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he ask’ me: “What does it mean, Annie, where it says, fe 
kissed her ardently,’ and shé recipperates?” Then I set my 
foot down, and I says to Mom: “Look here, Mom, if Mignon 
desires any more o’ them depraved novels, she’s got to seng 
off for ’em, before this innocent kid’s morals is entirely cop. 
rupted.” 

Quite a few o’ the church women came in; but generally she 
wouldn’t see em. She had her own friends, that she’d picked 
up somehow downtown. There was that Fortner girl in th 
Ideal Confectionery, and a Miss La Reine, the New Vor 
trimmer in Sara Milligan’s hat-shop. It got so they’d knock 
once and go on upstairs to Mignon’s room. She told me they 
played rummy, and the next morning I'd always find a couple 
o’ candy-boxes in the waste-basket. I never knew anything 
out 0’ the way about the Fortner girl, or Miss La Reine either: 
but it made me uneasy, havin’ that kind o’ heavy-perfumed 
people around. So one day I says to her: “You better not 
encourage your friends to come quite so often. It seems as 
though they tire you all out.” 

“Nothing like it! They’re the only thing that keeps me 
from goin’ dippy in this dead dump.” Then, when she seep 
how I flushed up: “Oh, I didn’t mean that. Why don’t you 
come up sometime, Annie, and get acquainted, and we'll make 
it a four-handed game?” 

“Thanks,” I says, tryin’ not to make it too short, “but I 
expect that I wouldn’t never get time from my dres- 
makin’.” 

“That’s it—always too busy. But you're missin’ the whipped 
cream o’ life, Annie.” She came over and kind o’ halfway 
put her arm around my shoulder. “Say, why don’t you make 
yourself a nice tailored suit and have La Reine turn you out 
a smart hat, and go on out among ’em! You aint too old yet 
to cop a live one.” 

“What do you mean—cop a live one?” 

“Why, sign up some classy boy for a husband!” 

The idea! That young snip talkin’ to me like that! It made 
me so mad. But then I thought of her hand on my shoulder, 
and probably she meant it all right; so I only said, as indifferent 
as I could: “Thanks for the advice, but I’m satisfied with the 
clothes I’m wearin’, and I got other business in life besides 
matrimony. If there’s any man wants me, I guess he knows 
where I am.” 

“But he don’t, though. Not in these days. A girl’s got to 
put on a ballyhoo if she wants to draw a masculine crowd.” 

“Very likely,” I says; “but I wouldn’t put on a bustle for — 
the best man living.” 

- And she laughed, just like I’d been crackin’ a joke. 

Then I turned the subject on my brother. It seemed like 
these days she’d wish to be thinkin’ a good deal about him. 
And I will say this for her: she never tired o’ talkin’ o’ Charley 
—in her own way. 

“He was a good old skate,” she says. “He even ask’ me 
once was I afraid to marry him, because his daddy rushed the 
growler? Say, it’s funny, aint it, how every woman thinks her 
son’s a little tin angel?” 

“If you mean Mom, I guess she had a right to.” I looked 
her right between the eyes. “Charley was a good straight boy, 
wasn’t he?” 

“Sure,” she giggled. 
off the angel.” 

It was her talk like that always broke me up. It might mean 
nothing, and it might mean a lot. Anyway, it nicked into the 
proud memories we’d always had about Charley. I thought 
to myself, this is the last time I’ll talk over Charley 
with her. It don’t do neither of us any good. Only 
there’s one thing I got to find out some day. But 
to-day aint the day. So I told her I had to get 
dinner, and went on downstairs 

I was in the kitchen, ironin’ pleats in a skit, 
when Mom busted through the door, grinnin’ 
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“At study, at work or at fun 

I go like a Yank at a Hun. : 
On Campbell’s Soup diet, I never stay quiet, 
But keep every job on the run.” 













Sergeant Robert Spengler of Springfield, Mass., and comrades of 
Company K, 104th U.S. Infantry, famous as the first American 
regiment to be decorated for bravery by any foreign government. 








“but I This photograph was taken directly back of the lines in France. 
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Look at these boys of yours. Yes, yours and ours 
—all-America’s boys. Don’t they look like healthy, sturdy, high- 













ad grade Americans fit to meet all comers? Don't they look well fed? 
ferent They are. They belong to the best-fed army in the world. 
th the 9°? ° e , . 
esides “Only the best for our heroes!’’ is America’s motto. There is 
a nothing better for them than 
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Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
1 like 
pe And there are mighty few things they with other choice materials both nourish- 
— like better. You'd guess that from the ing and tempting. 
1 the preeee- saa It is especially valuable to strengthen 
5 he And it is just as good, just as invig- digestion and aid the body processes 
oked orating and helpful for all active Amer- which create energy and maintain a vig- 
boy, icans at home. orous condition. Served as a Cream of 
» set | It combines the natural tonic and ap- Tomato it iseven more 
al petizing qualities of the fresh ripetomato inviting and nutritious. 
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Order it from your grocer by the dozen or more. 
This is the handy and economical way. 3 
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hair and blue eyes, and he’s goin’ to take 
after the Wottings!” : 

O’ course, the last couple weeks I’d 
been gettin’ nerved up to it. Yet some- 
how it took the sail right out o’ me, and 
I got that choky feeling in my throat like 
you do when you’re mad in spite o’ arguin’ 
you wont be, and I turned back to the 
stove with my iron, so Mom wouldn’t see, 
and I only says: “Aint it rather early to 
tell who he’s goin’ to take after?” 

And she give me one o’ them queer 
looks, the way she does when she wants 
to go on her high horse and darsn’t, on 
account o’ me payin’ the taxes and keepin’ 
up the place, and she replies, very digni- 
fied: ‘Remember, you’re Aunt Annie now! 
And if you aint proud and glad, you ought 
to be.” And she slammed the door and 
went back upstairs. 

Well, I wasn’t exactly proud and glad. 
How could I be? You can’t travel with 
a new baby. It meant Mignon was goin’ 
to camp out on us another six months, 
without payin’ a cent o’ board or doin’ a 
stroke o’ housework. Not that I be- 
grudged her keep; only it was another 
mouth to feed—and the bathroom plumb- 
ing goin’ on the bum, and a leak in the 
roof over the back chamber, and plain 
dressmakin’ not what it used to be, with 
all the young girls gettin’ it learned to 
‘em in high school. 


G manies DANIEL—some way Mom 
persuaded her to change it into a civil- 
ized name—was born on February four- 
teen, and right away he was boss o’ the 
house. The first six weeks her and Mig- 
non’d drop everything and run every time 
he’d squawk; after that, I noticed Mom’d 
run a good deal oftener than Mignon. 
They’d set in the bathroom half the day, 
with a smelly oil-stove, washin’ him and 
dabbin’ him up with powder and countin’ 
every hair on his head, just like they was 
goin’ to be permanent. I was most growed 
up when Willy was born, and I can’t re- 
member Mom ever made no such a rickus 
over him. 

Then, one afternoon in April, Mignon 
says all of a sudden: “Positively, I’m 
ruinin’ my complexion, stayin’ in the 
house so close. Soon as the baby goes to 
sleep to-day, I think I'll take a little 
walk.” 

She never come back till five o’clock. 
Pretty soon I heard Mom, in the setting- 
room, goin’ into rhapsodies: “What have 
you got there, dear? Oh, oh! Aint that 
beautiful? Annie Wotting, do come in 
here.” 

I didn’t go in; but I found out after- 
ward Mignon’d bought the baby a gold 
ring with a little pearl stuck in it, and a 
eiderdown bonnet, and a silver-mounted 
rattle. 

They put the ring on; then they- both 
bent over and tickled him, like they hadn’t 
a pint o’ sense between ’em, and Mignon 
says: “He’s the sweetest itty-bitty honey- 


bunch in the whole world, and they aint” 


nothing too good for him, even if I did 
og to bust my last twenty-five to do 
it ” 

And Mom cut in, kind o’ quick on the 
uptake: “You poor girl! Is that all there 
was left o’ Charlie’s estate?” 

And Mignon answers her right back: 
“Yes, since you ask me, it was—less’n 
a hundred dollars. Financially I’d have 











done better to keep on in the manicurin’ 
business. His last bills was something 
frightful; the old cat where we boarded 
tried to gyp me for a month’s rent; and 
I don’t know where I’d have been without 
a friend o’ Charley’s that bought our 
lovely fumed oak divan for his den, and 
give me ten dollars on his ticker, and says 
probably the old kid has a few I. O. U.’s 
out around town, but you’re a sucker if 
you pay gambling-debts—which I didn’t; 
and wouldn’t take nothing for his advice, 
except a box o’ dried-up cigars.” 


OM sidled around and shut the door 

into the dining-room where I was set- 
tin’ the table, so I couldn’t hear any more; 
but that evening, after Mignon had went 
upstairs, I says, as casual as I could: 
“Mignon must have money, buyin’ her 
baby such expensive presents.” 

“Well, she hasn’t,” says Mom. “But 
she thinks so much o’ the little dickens, 
Annie, she’d spend her last cent on him. 
And she pretty near did to-day.” 

“What do you mean? Where’s all her 
money, that—” 

“She haint got any money, Annie.” 

“T thought a experienced trainman, like 
Charley, made—” 

“I know, but she says living is awful 
high out in Prairie Crossing; and what 
with them just gettin’ started, buyin’ their 
trousseau, furnishin’ a flat, and movin’ 
in the best society—” 

“T understood they boarded,” I says, 
givin’ her one o’ them long level looks 
that I have to sometimes, when I want 
her to realize I got other data. “Mom, I 
got a suspicion Mignon run through every 
cent Charley earned, and I bet you have 
the same.” 

“Why, Annie Wotting, I haven't 
neither! Aint the little ring cute, Annie? 
And she bought it at Tillman’s, where all 
the upper ten gets their jewelry!” 

I didn’t press things no further, but 
set down by the lamp, with some smock- 
ing I had to finish off for a blouse. Mom 
got out her glasses and read awhile in her 
“Household Compendium o’ Art and 
Poetry ;” after a bit I seen she was lookin’ 
at me right sharp, and she says: “Quit 
wrinklin’ your forehead, Annie. You'll 
get old soon enough without that. What 
you thinkin’ of?” 

“Well, Mom, since you ask me,”— 
mimickin’ Mignon, though I didn’t really 
mean to,—“I was thinkin’ o’ them first 
few months after Charley went West, how 
you was all the time sayin’: ‘Wait till he 
begins sendin’ money home; then I’ll have 
my rose-pit, and you can leave off dress- 
makin’, Annie, and we'll all live in clover 
forever.’ ” 

Mom was silent a good while; then she 
says in them far-away tones that there 
aint no answer to: “Life don’t always turn 
out like you figure it’s goin’ to, Annie. 
And anyway, I think a cute little baby’s a 
lot nicer than a old rose-pit.” 

I just snapped off a thread kind 0’ 
brittle and let it go at that. 


A COUPLE o’ mornings later Mignon 
come down into the kitchen and 
steamed her blue panne velvet and fixed it 
over a new shape. I could see she was 
gettin’ ready to go on the traipse. She 
began afternoons with the movies, and 
pretty soon Miss La Reine and that Fort- 
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ner girl was runnin’ to the house regular 
again. 

Next thing, one June afternoon, Dal 
Lohr brought her home in a garage car, 
She blushed a little when she seen } 
noticed who it was, and says: “Wasn’t it 
lovely o’ Mr. Lohr? He just picked me 
up on Main Street.” But I observed her 
skirt was dusty and she was hidin’ a little 
handful o’ daisies behind her handker- 
chief. 

In a week or so he began comin’ around 
to call. Mignon explained it that he’s a 
old boyhood pal o’ Charley’s and it’s 
awful considerate o’ him, takin’ such a 
sympathetic interest in her; but I says to 
Mom I don’t remember of him ever bein’ 
in the house before, and if he is a old 
pal o’ Charley’s, the most gentlemaaly 
way he can show it is lettin’ his widow 
alone till she’s out o’ mourning. 

But Mom only replied: “Annie, she’s 
a stranger in a strange land. Don’t be- 
grudge her the few friends that she’s 
got.” 

Shortly afterward they took Mom fora 
ride in the country in a big touring-car, 
and she come home all excited, with both 
arms full o’ flowers. “What do you think, 
Annie?” she says. “Mr. Lohr drove me 
way out past the Janeway place, that I 
aint seen since Tillie died there, and they 
still got them iron griffins by the front 
steps; .and. I picked all these here lovely 
lilacs in a field where they was a aban- 
doned farm; and a little lamb come up, 
and we petted him, and I aint had such 
a grand time in twenty years! Why’n't 
you quit actin’ so snippy towards Mr. 
Lohr? Mebbe he'll ask you along some- 
time.” 

After that I seen it was useless to say 
any more. It seems like all my life I’m 
bound to be on the minority side. 


yt developed Mr. Lohr was fond 0’ 
music, and most always he’d bring out 
some new songs and his ukalilly, or what- 
ever it is they call them wailin’ guitars. 
For a while they’d talk very formal and 
play out o’ our book o’ standard ballads; 
but as soon as me and Mom’d go upstairs, 
Mignon’d begin to sing louder, and every 
now and then I could catch the line of a 
chorus that ended in “love” and “dove,” 
or some such nonsense. 

It broke our evenings all up, and there 
was no keepin’ Willy in bed. If you 
locked him in, he’d listen at the register. 
He says: “Mr. Lohr is one jazz artist, and 
Mignon sure can shout the hula.” 

“What do you mean, William?” me and 
Mom ask’ him in one breath. * 

But he only winked real naughty and 
says: “Kiss me, kid;.I make heavy 
wages. How could I ever explain it toa 
couple o’ dried lima beans like you?” 

I signaled to Mom, we got to do some- 
thing about that kid. He must be travel- 
in’ with a awful rough crowd. 

A few days later it come to me through 
neighbors that Mignon and Dal Lohr was 
attendin’ them pavilion dances out to 
Race Track Park. I done some deep 
thinkin’, but I hatin’t said nothing yet to 
Mom, when Saturday morning, as I was 
mixin’ bread, Mignon come through the 
pantry and says to me: “Say, Annie, have 
you got anything in the house that’s good 
for a cold?” 

“Why, yes, I guess we got some pills,” 
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I says. 
lately, haint you?” 
“Yes, a little.” 


“You ought to be careful about a cold 


in the summer-time.” 


“I expect I been wearin’ too thin a 


waist last week.” 
I went and got the pills. 
been coolin’ off too quick on the ‘Blue 


Streak’ between dances out at the Park.” 


The minute I said it, I wished I hadn’t; 
but she only laughed. 
think you’re a regular gum-shoe detective; 
but you aint. I like to ride on the racer, 
and I like to dance with Dal, and I don’t 
care who knows it.” 

“I’m sure it’s nothing to me if you do 
or you don’t,” I replied as indifferent as 
I could. Then suddenly it flashed on me, 
here was the opportunity I’d been waitin’ 
for, and I went on: “I was only advisin’ 
you you ought to take care o’ your cold. 
You wouldn’t want to go—like Charley.” 

She stopped laughin’ and turned pale, 
and I thought I seen a little shud- 





“You been coughin’ a good bit 


“T expect you 


“Annie, I bet you 





never gone out o’ their home to work. 
Couldn’t you take her into your dress- 
makin’ business?” 

“How could I, Mom? All the sewin’ 
she’s good for is pink flounces.” 


Mom sighed. “Annie, I don’t think 
you appreciate Mignon’s disposition. 
She—” 


“Tt aint a question o’ disposition.” I 
kind o’ stiffened. “It’s a question 0’ 
makin’ ends meet. And if you wont tell 
her, I'll have to; but I think it'll be 
pleasanter all round if you tell her.” 

Well, Mom finally agreed, and I was a 
little nervous for fear we’d have a scene; 
but Mignon gave no sign she’d had it put 
up to her, and after a couple o’ days Mom 
come to me as complacent as pie and 
says: “It’s just like I could have told you, 
Annie: the poor dear’s only too grateful 


for what we’ve done for her, and she: 


agrees certainly she’ll get her a job, say 
in three weeks, if that’s satisfactory to us; 
and I assured her o’ course it is.” 
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Soon as she found nothing terrible had 
happened, she was her ordinary silly self 
again. “I am a little late,” she laughed; 
“but to-night was special. Look, Annie, 
Dal and me won the trophy-cup! That 
means we're the best dancers in Corbitts- 
ville. Aint you pleased?” 

She held it out to me, all sheeny and 
gold-foil or something inside, but I kind 
o’ brushed it away. 

“Mignon,” I says, “I don’t think it’s 
any compliment to you, winnin’ that mug. 
Dancing’s all right in its place; but its 
place aint Sunday morning for a widow 
with a young baby, and her husband 
hardly dead a year yet. I expect you 
don’t know it, but you’re gettin’ yourself 
talked about in Corbittsville. And we 
can’t afford that. The Wottings, at least 
them that’s living, has got a good name, 
and they aint willing to have it dragged 
around in public dance-halls—” 

She drew herself up and flushed, and 
broke right into my words. “Annie,” she 

says, “that’s a clever little spiel! 








der run through her. “Tell me, 
Annie,” she says, “—my cough 


JACK BOYLE’S NEW STORY 


times, so you could hand it to 








don’t sound bad on me, does it?” 
“No, but symptoms develops 
awfully fast in them diseases.” 
“T know they do,” she shivered. 
“Why, it was just like that with 
Charley. When we first called the 
doctor, it was only a nasty cold; 
he said put him to bed, and keep 
him quiet and covered up, and 
he’ll pull through all right. And 
I done just like he told me; but 
it come on him so fast. Supper- 
time, I had a phone call from a 
friend, and I went down and told 
her we couldn’t come to the club 
because Charley’s sick. I just 
stopped in the dining-room for a . 
cup o’ tea and some biscuits, and 


‘Bost ON BLACKIE and his Mary appear 
again in the next issue of The Red Book. Few 
stories have aroused the widespread enthusiasm 
evoked by these fascinating dramas of the Powers 
That Prey. One reason is the fact that they 
depict the people of the underworld as real 
human beings, with loves and hopes and fears 
not wholly different from our own. They're 
mighty human and interesting people, these crooks 
of Jack Boyle’s, and you'll have a thoroughly 
enjoyable (but quite safe) hour with them in 

“An ANSWER in GRAND LARCENY” 


In the next, the January, issue of 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


me straight. I ought to be in- 
sulted. But to-night I’m so hap- 
py I wouldn’t care what you said. 


“Listen, Annie: do you remem- 
ber the time you gave me them 
pills for my cold? I looked in your 
cupboard, and I seen it was all 
full o’ pill-boxes, piled up in nice 


just that way with your life. It’s 
piled full o’ pill-boxes labeled 
Work and Duty and Propri- 
ety, and you keep dosin’ your- 
self with the pills till you get all 
fed up. Then you got to work 
‘em off on somebody. Why don’t 
you throw the whole bunch away 
and go out once yourself for a 





when I got back, Charley’d ‘kicked 





the covers clean off of him. I give 

him a awful scolding; but it didn’t do 

any good, because mext morning the 
> doctor says already he’s delirious. If them 
pills aint too strong, Annie, you might fix 
me a double dose.” 

I gave her the pills, wholly mechanical, 
like a person will sometimes, when 
their mind’s on deeper things. All 
the while, in the back o’ my 
head I was thinkin’: “Annie Wotting, 
practically this frivolous girl murdered 
your brother. If she’d have took any 
kind o’ care o’ him, no doubt he’d be alive 
to-day.” 

I didn’t tell Mom just what I’d found 
out, but she seen I was worked up over 
something, because I went right to her 
and says: “Mom, these here premises aint 
no charitable institution. If Mignon’s 
goin’ to make her home with us, I think 
it’s about time she went out and hunted 
herself a job.” 

“Why, Annie,” says Mom, “how cruel 
you talk! Wait till she gets back her 
strength and pretty soon she’ll suggest it 
herself.” 

“Gets it back! She’s strong enough now 
to ride around in a car all day and dance 
in a pavilion all night.” : 

“T know, Annie, but is it really neces- 
sary—with a young baby, and all? - It’s 
handed down in the family, my grand- 
mother was a real lady with four servants, 
and there aint none o’ the Wotting women 





I was kind o’ disappointed. I hoped 
she’d take the hint and move along to 
some other relatives—if she had any. 
However, I give her a credit-mark on her 
intentions, although it meant, if she went 
to work, Pd have to take some care o’ 
little Charley. He was a regular bouncing 
boy and growin’ like ‘ragweed. 


TY. weeks went by, and Mignon 
didn’t seem to be makin’ much of an 
effort to find her a job. About all she did 
was-run about nights with Dal Lohr. Sat- 
urday it was half-past eleven, and she 
hadn’t come in. Willy says he bet she 
was out to the Park, dancin’ for the 
trophy-cup. I sent him and Mom to bed 
and says to myself, to-night, if she comes 
home after midnight, she’s goin’ to hear 
something. 

It was almost one when her high heels 
come tappin’ on the porch. ° After she had 
the front door open, she says: “Good 
night, honey. Be around to-morrow.” 
Then I heard somebody. go off the step. 

She seemed a good bit surprised at me 
in the hall. “Why, Annie,” she says 
“there aint nothing wrong, is there? The 
baby sick, or anything?” 

“No,” I says, “there aint anybody sick. 
But I stayed up, because there’s a matter 
I want to speak to you about: Mignon, 
we aint in the habit o’ havin’ such late 
hours kept in this house.” 





good time?” 

I expect she thought I’d answer her; 
but I didn’t, because there wasn’t any 
sense in her allegory, or whatever it was. 
You don’t have to take pills to do your 
duty. 

So she went on: “O’ course, Annie, if 
you're really sore at me, and think I 
darsn’t be trusted with the Wotting repu- 
tation, why—” . 

“Not exactly that, Mignon,” I says. 
I thought mebbe, if I’d scared her, it’s 
enough. “But I felt we’d ought to have 
a sort o’ friendly understanding about 
late hours, before you got your job.” 

“T have got my job,” she flashed real 
sudden. “TI got it to-night. I’m engaged 
to Mr. Lohr, and I’m goin’ to marry him 
next Thursday.” And she swept past me, 
with her head in the air, just like one o’ 
them duchesses, out o’ her dime novels; 
but when she got to the top o’ the stairs, 
she leaned over the banister and giggled: 
“Remember, Annie, Thursday. And you 
can be my bridesmaid if you want to.” 


at pret morning Mom come downstairs 
very high and mighty and says: 
“Annie, I hope you didn’t stage no scene 
with Mignon last night.” But before noon 
I found out she’d been hangin’ over the 
stair-rail the whole time. 

“Q’ course,” she says, “it’s kind 0’ 
short notice to get ready for a wedding, 
and I haint got nothing to wear except my 





I bet you rehearsed it fourteen 


Anyway, I know you can’t help it. > 


prim rows and labeled. Well, it’s» 
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i TRAVELING GOODS 
fi ~=Make This A Thrift Christmas 


bi~ JF you plan to give, give useful gifts. To the deep-felt sentiment of Christmas 
add = thoughtful touch of patriotism. Choose an essential gift that it may 
ive lasting service and convey to the recipient a deeper appreciation of America’s 


in - the - War spirit. 
For those who seek the ultimate in travel convenience and lasting service we 


suggest a Belber Wardrobe Trunk. 
For those who find delight in handsome hand luggage, we offer Belber bags and 


suitcases made of the finest grain leathers. 
For those who desire a most serviceable bag or suitcase at more moderate price, we 
recommend Belber Travel Goods made of Du Pont Fabrikoid, Craftsman Quality, and 


backed by the double guarantee: 


ED + CLD 


Outwear Travel Craftsman Quality 


Belber Wardrobe Trunks range from $35.00 to $350. 
Belber Leather Bags and Suitcases range from $15 to $75. 
Belber Fabrikoid Bags and Suitcases range from $7.50 to $20. 
The representative dealers in your city are now showing Belber Goods. Look for the Belber sign 
Style Booklet upon request. 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


No. 867 is made of finest three-ply veneer covered with Du Pont 
Fabrikoid, Craftsman Quality, in beautiful Moorish brown, The edges 
are bound with heavy fibre, reinforced with solid steel trimmings. A 
turn of the lock and the automatic Belber Boltless Interlocker securely 
fastens the trunk in three places. 
45 inches high, 
22 inches wide, 
23% inches deep. 
Price $100 


- 


92 is an attractive bellows case made 
Pont Fabrikoid, Craftsman 
effect, The handle 


and catches rapa tepernd 
ser com- 





and 
at a moderate price. 
24 inch size $18.00 18 ry size $35.00 
] 20 inch size $37.50 


26 inch size $19.00 
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old black surah, which it’d be more suit- 
able if you’d put in a new vest and mebbe 
a lavender ruching, Annie.” 

“Why, Mom,” I gasp’, horrified, “you 
aint standin’ for havin’ her married from 
this house, are you, after the disgraceful 


way she’s carried on in Corbittsville! It'll 
just be makin’ us a party to it.” 
“I don’t see why not. This is her 


home, aint it?” 

“Evidently she thinks so.” 

“You wouldn’t turn -her out now?” 

“We wouldn’t need to turn her out. 
She could go to the parsonage, or a justice 
o’ the peace.” 

“Yes, and that would make talk. 
Everybody in town ’d suspicion we had 
trouble. I think you might let her, Annie, 
for the baby’s sake. Just a small, private 
wedding, like she wants, with Miss La 
Reine and Lura Fortner for witnesses, 
and only a simple collation, a few sand- 
wiches, and elderberry wine, and some 0’ 
your lovely little aniseed cakes. Please, 
Annie! It’ll be the only social diversion I 
had since your father’s funeral.” 

I seen they had it all contrived to- 
gether, and that made me mad enough so 
I stood out over Sunday; but finally Mom 
wore me down to where I says: “Yes, 
anything. Have it from here, utterly re- 
gardless o’ appearances; and for heaven’s 
sakes, Mom, get her out o’ the house be- 
fore you lose every speck o’ Christian 
character you got.” 

“Good! Then I can tell Mignon it’s 
settled.” And she give one o’ them long, 
humble sighs, like she does when she 
wants to pretend she’s sorry for carryin’ 
her point. 


| eng Monday till Wednesday it seemed 
like I lived a year, what with alterin’ 
over Mom’s surah, helpin’ Mignon make 
a poke bonnet out of a outrageous old 
Leghorn hat she had, keepin’ Willy from 
under foot, and bakin’ them aniseed 
cakes over twice—there wasn’t any raise 
to ’em the first time, on account o’ me 
bein’ out o’ practice; and all the while 
carryin’ a undercurrent in my mind there 
was something about the whole affair on 
the bias. But I didn’t ask no questions, 
till finally, Wednesday night, I says to 
Mom: “Where’s Mignon and her new 
husband goin’ to set up housekeeping?” 

And Mom answers very smooth: “Oh, 
they aint goin’ to live here. Mr. Lohr 
has bought out a swell garage business 
somewheres in Pennsylvania—Goshen, I 
believe; and they’re goin’ right on there 
after the ceremony in one o’ his cars. 
And what do you think, Annie! Soon as 
they’re settled, they’re plannin’ to have 
me come and pay ’em a visit!” 

“That'll be nice,” I says, “if your 
rheumatism’ll stand it. But I should 
think they’d go in the train. It’s a awful 
long auto-ride for the baby.” 

Mom kind o’ coughed and twiddled her 
garnet ring, and I knew something was 
comin’. At last she says: “Oh, they aint 
goin’ to take the baby.” 

“Not goin’ to take the baby!” 

“Not right off. Whoever heard o’ takin’ 
a baby on a honeymoon?” 

“I didn’t know widows went on a 
honeymoon.” 

“Well, they aint, exactly; but I s’pose 
they'll stop at a hotel a few days till 
they find them a house. Then she'll come 


back for him, she says—mebbe next week, 
or the week after.” 

““Mom,”—I made myself real contained 
and deliberate, although I was stirred up 
inside,—“Goshen’s further off than you 
think, and I guess it'll be a long time 
before she ever sends for that baby.” 

“Why, Annie, I’m sure you're doin’ 
Mignon a terrible injustice! But he’s the 
cutest little darling in the world, and per- 
sonally I wouldn’t care if she don’t 
never.” 

I didn’t say no more, though I laid 
awake a good many hours, studyin’ about 
things a person’s got no business to study 
about the night before there’s a wedding 
in their house. 


“PRRs was a lovely morning. 
Mignon was singin’ just like a canary, 
plumin’ for flight; and Mom went round, 
stickin’ flowers all over the place. But 
for me over it all was the mis’rable 
shadow o’ Charley’s wife bein’ married 
to another man right out o’ his own home. 
It seemed like we was offering a insult to 
his memory. But Mignon and Mom was 
both against me, and sometimes life gets 
you into a box where you can’t tell what’s 
the right thing. Anyway, now, I had to 
see it through. 

When it come time for the ceremony, 
everything passed off to perfection. Mom 
put on her grand society manner, which 
I haven’t seen her do it so well in years, 
and Mignon throwed a fashionable glam- 
mer all around her. 

Mr. Lohr tickled Willy in the ribs, and 
says to me: “Miss Wotting, I haven’t had 
the pleasure in a long while. 
pose you remember the time me and 
Charley throwed your kitten down the 
well?” 

“No,” I says politely, “I can’t say that 
I do.” I didn’t tell him our well’s closed 
up before ever Charley was born, on 
account of a typhoid scare. 

The minister wanted me to sign the 
book; but I pushed up Mom and Miss 
La Reine. Afterward Miss La Reine de- 
clared my jam sandwiches was the best 
she ever et. When they finished the 
collation, they stood around, screechin’ 
and gigglin’, till I couldn’t stand it any 
longer; so I went out in the kitchen and 
began to redd things up. Pretty soon 
Mignon come out and closed the door 
after her and says: 

“Annie, aint you goin’ to say good-by 
to me? I want to thank you and your 
mamma for all the nice things you done, 
which I hope to repay them some day. I 
expect you think I am a heartless woman; 
but I aint, really—not a vampire, only a 
baby doll. 

“Don’t you admit Dal’s a grand hus- 
band, Annie? Not as handsome as Char- 
ley, but I suppose a person’s never quite 
so particular the second time. Why don’t 
you jazz around and get one yourself? 
It’s easy, if you know how. Your good- 
lookin’ brother married me because I’m 
the best dancer he ever met. I hooked 
this one the same way; and I got other 
accomplishments. Take my _ advice, 
Annie: flap your wings and make a noise 
like a chicken, before it’s too late.” 

Then she grabbed my hand and dragged 
me out on the porch, where they was all 
standin’ around. Mom had the baby, and 
Mignon kissed him about a hundred times, 


I don’t sup- — 
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and says: “Aint he the cutest little 
bunch ever! It almost breaks my 
to leave him. Put on his little 
his best dress Sunday, and I'll com 


him in a week or two, if we goigg 


family hotel; but if we take a apartns 
it may be a little longer. Good-by, ey 
body. Da-da, honey-bunch!” 

Then they drove off, and Mom anj 


said good afternoon to the minister 


went into the house. 


B Bn place was all upset like bed 


and I knew Willy was out ing 
kitchen, gorgin’ himself on them 


seed cakes; but somehow I didn't 
the heart to tackle nothing just the 
dropped into a chair and set there gf 
down the road toward the dust bey 
their car. 

Mom had the baby. He was sleep) 
her arms, with his fists doubled up 
I noticed already his little gold ring 
turnin’ green. “Annie,” she says, ‘ 
all tuckered out, aint you?” 

“No, but I got a headache. 
me alone a few minutes.” 

I shut my eyes, and I could seeif 
again, as plain as anything, that 
day when me and Mom was jawin’ 
my shirt-waist and we looked up and 
Mignon at the gate, with her yeller 
and skunk neckpiece, and. her hat 
plumes on, and we thought she w 
corset-demonstrator or something. 0 
a few months ago, and yet how it ch 
everything in our life! 

I opened my eyes and seend 
Charley was awake, and Mom 
me. 

“Well, Mom,” I says, “I thought Wi 
be the last; but I guess I’ve drawe 
life job.” 

She knew what I meant, and an 
me real sharp: “Annie, aint you ashi 
o’ yourself, actin’ so bitter? It 


Just 


natural for nobody to dislike a baby” 


That was the last straw, havin 
turn against me. It seemed like Id 
on without sympathy from anybody 
as long as I could. 
like I haven’t bawled in years, and 
I got kind o’ quieted down, I says: 
don’t dislike him, Mom. Only it m 
I got to keep on dressmakin’ another 
years, just when I thought I was begi 
to get to the open road. All my! 
been tied down by something. 
was a kid, I could never go any] 
without people throwin’ it up to me 
was a souse; soon as he died, 1M 
sewin’ to pay off the mortgage; then 
when I got Charley where he could 
in and help, he run away out West; 
lately I been figurin’, if only my & 
finger don’t stiffen till Willy’s through 
high school—” 


UT I didn’t have the heart to @ 
more. Mom was hangin’ her he d 
cryin’ real soft to herself. “Annie, 
wep’, “you have had it hard. And i 
silly, shirkin’ old woman, that’s nevét 
held you like I should, nor did my # 
in the home. But you don’t 
worry about ‘us bein’ left with the 
on our hands, because Mignon'll ¢ 
back for him in a couple o’ weeks, # 
promised.” 
“Mom,” I says to her firmly, 














I busted out b , 
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| Little Sions That Reveal 
Character at a Glance 


The Simple Knack of Knowing All About a Person at Sight 
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ke ued VERY ONE knows that a high fore- silent man, slow and deliberate when he burg for their intense affection for each other 
out in head indicates the intellectual type— spoke, and relied upon calm, mature judg- and for the fact that during their twenty 
them that a receding chin denotes weak- ment rather than brilliant strokes of in- years’ partnership they had never had a disa- 
lidn’t “ness while a pronounced chin means deter- genuity and wit. greement. One was the brilliant trial law- 
st then # mination—these things and a few other signs The first man according to Dr. Blackford yer; the other the student and counselor, and 
here st are understood by all. But often these signs was active, restless, always on the go, im- as a team they were remarkably successful. 
ust beg are counterbalanced by others which are patient, and able to express himself only in oe 

“am just as apparent but which the average per- some active, aggressive manner. The sec- When the lecture was over it didn’t take me 

Jy gon doesn’t know how to diagnose. ond man was studious, plodding and con-  }0ns {0 get up to the platform ae ee 
Slee As a consequence we often jump to con- stant, and expressed himself after prolonged and I found that Dr. Blackford had just com- 
2d UM dusions about people, which prove incorrect concentration and careful thought. The Se Pe rene aes oe Ae 
d Ting WIE because we don’t carry our observations far first man, the doctor said, was therefore out cheune, far aeutaaiion 5 Uaaeaee =. 
ys, It’s like trying to read a sentence especially equipped to execute plans, to carry the publishers and received the Course by return 













| by looking at the first one or two words. We 
Just 


1 see it 
hat 
awin’ 
p and 


figns mean and get at a glance a complete 
picture of the characteristics of every person 
you meet, as easily as you read this page. 

' I know this to be true for I used to be 


yeller mm about the poorest judge of character that I 
- hat wi know. I was always making friends only to 
he waa ind that they were the wrong kind, or saying 
ing. 0 the wrong thing to my customers because I 
it "tk lad failed to “size them up” correctly, or 


‘nding money to people who never intended 

to pay me back. I even made a costly mis- 

take by. giving up a good job to go intc 

1 Wi hip with a man who turned out to be 
short of a thief. 

I was pretty much discouraged by this 
time and I determined that the thing for me 
to do was to learn to read character, if such 
athing as that was possible, for I felt that 
= toless I did know whom I could trust and 
‘whom I couldn’t, I never would get very far. 
‘It was about this time that I read an 
atice about Dr. Katherine M. H. Black- 








acter analyst in this country, and who was 
‘tmployed by a big company at a record 
fee to select their employees. I thought 
then that if hardheaded businessmen paid 
“such a salary as this in order to insure their 
getting the right kind of workers that there 
sire must be something in character reading 
for me. 

One day while in Pittsburg my eye was 
attracted to an announcement of a lecture 
t Character Analysis by Dr. Blackford and 
decided to go and see if I could learn any- 


That lecture was an eye opener! Not 
‘ily did Dr. Blackford show how easy it is 
fo read at a glance the little signs that reveal 
4 person’s character, but after the lecture 
ie gave a remarkable demonstration of 
‘Garacter reading that amazed the audience. 
She asked the audience to select two 
people in the hall to come up and be ana- 
Several men, all of them entirely 
mknown to Dr. Blackford, were suggested 
"and finally two were chosen. As they came 
“pon the platform Dr. Blackford looked 
over keenly and, after a moment’s 
t, began to analyze both of them at 
‘nce. As she mentioned the characteristics 
of one she described the corresponding char- 
tics in the other. 
i g with generalities, she told the 
aance, every one of whom seemed to know 
a «men, that one was a good mixer, 
@ “eressive, bold and determined, while the 
att was more or less of a recluse, very self- 
“mained, quiet and gentle. 
: first, she said, was brilliant, clever, 
~ Witted and resourceful; the second a 
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might guess the sense but more likely than 
not we'd go wrong. Yet once you have the 
secret, you can understand what all the little 


ford, who is recognized as the foremost char- ‘ 


to success any course of action, but was not 
particularly qualified to make plans or to 
map out a course of action—he could make 
practical use of many different kinds of 
knowledge but did not have the patience or 













learned enables me to know as 
much about a man the first time I meet 
him as his best friend—sometimes more. 


“What I've 


the power of concentration to search out and 
classify the knowledge so that it could be 
used. While he was a brilliant speaker, a 
resourceful and effective debater, he lacked 
the power to dig out and assemble the ma- 
terial for orations and debates. The second 
man, she continued, being shy and self- 
conscious, could not speak in public, but was 
a master of study and research and strong 
in his ability to classify and correlate all 
kinds of knowledge. 

“Indeed,” said Dr. Blackford, “this gen- 
tleman would be a remarkable success as a 
lawyer, especially in court practice. The 
other gentleman would be a remarkable suc- 
cess as a lawyer, but his particular field 
would be the preparation of cases and the 
giving of counsel to clients. Therefore,” 
she went on, “they would be particularly 
fitted to work together as partners not only 
because they complement each other pro- 
fessionally but because their dispositions are 
such that they would naturally admire and 
respect each other.” 

As she said this the audience broke into a 
storm of applause and upon inquiry I learned 
that the two men were indeed lawyers and 
partners, that they had been partners for 
twenty years and were well known in Pitts- 


mail, 

And when it came I was never so amazed in 
my life——for here was the whole secret in seven 
fascinating lessons. No hard study——no tiresome 
drudgery, just interesting pictures and simple di- 
rections that I couldn’t go wrong on. 

Why, the very first lesson taught me pointers 
I could use right away and it was only a matter 
of a few weeks before I was able at one quick 
but careful survey to tell just what a man was 
like by what he looked like. 

And what a revelation it was! For the first 
time I really knew people whom I thought I had 
known for years. It was all so simple now that 
it hard y seemed possible that I could have made 
such mistakes as I did before I heard of Dr. 
Blackford. 

People took on a new interest. Instead of just 
“blanks” each one became a definite personality 
with qualities, tastes and traits which I was al- 
ways able to “spot.” Why, the very act of meeting 
people became the most fascinating pastime in the 
world, And how much more clearly my own char- 
acter loomed up to me. I knew as never before 
my limitations and my capabilities, 

But it has been my contact with people in busi- 
ness that my new faculty has helped me 
most——to say that it has been worth thousands of 
dollars to me is to put it mildly. It has enabled 
me to select a new partner who has proved the 
best help a man ever had——it has mde it pos- 
sible for us to build up probably the most efficient 
“frictionless” organization in our line of business, 
with every man in the right job——it has been the 
means of my securing thousands of dollars’ worth 
of business from men I had never been able to 
se'l before because I hadn’t judged them correctly, 
for after all salesmanship is more in knowing the 
man you’re dealing with than in any other one 
thint-——and what I’ve learned from Dr. Black- 
ford’s lessons enables me to know as much about 
a man the first time I meet him as his best friend 
—-sometimes more, 

Is it any wonder that such coycerns as the 
Scott Paper Company, the Baker-Vawter Com- 
pany, the Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company and others have sought Dr. Black- 
ford as counselor; or that thousands of herds of 
large corporations, salesmen, engineers, physi- 
cians, bankers and educators have studied her 
Course and say that the benefit derived is worth 
thousands of dollars to them? 


Send No Money 


The biggest surprise about Dr. Blackford’s 
Course you haven’t read yet——and that is the 
price. If after examining the seven lessons in your 
own home you decide to keep the Course, you 
need only send $5 in full payment. If you are 
not entirely satisfied with the Course, send it 
back and you will owe nothing. 

Merely send the coupon for it now without 
money——or write a letter and it will be sent to 
you, charges prepaid. 

You take no risk and you have everything to 
gain, so mail the coupon, before this remarkable 
offer is withdrawn. 

FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Tndependent Corporation 
Division of Bus‘ness Education, Dept. 3612, 119 W. 40th St, New York 


(Publishers of The Independent and Harper's Weekly) 


Please send me Dr, Blackford's Course ofseven lessons called 
**Reading Character at Sight."’ I will either remail the Course to 
you within five days after its receipt or send you §5. 
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_Lconomy 


It is an econom- 
ical measure as 
well as a pleas- 
ure to use 


CHOCOLATE 


A well known Cooking School 
Teacher says :— 


“Chocolate and cocoa add flavor 
and energy giving material to a diet. 
They combine perfectly with milk and 
may be given prominent places in our 
menus at the present time. Many 
milk dishes are made more tempting 
and nourishing by the addition of a 
little chocolate or cocoa.”’ 








Chocclate or cocoa may be used with sub- 
stitutes for butter, sugar and white flour and 
the dishes are even more palatable. Choco- 
late covers the color and taste of dark flour, 
SO it is practically as good as all white flour. 


Booklet of Choice 
Recipes sent free. 


DORCHESTER»MASS . 
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you don’t. She had it all pla 
before she ever set foot in this heat th 
not sayin’ she’s a designing woman: but 
she certainly wasn’t never cut out fg 
domestic life.” 

“I’m awful sorry, and if it’s goin’ tp 
come too steep on you, Annie, why, J aiy 
so old but I could peddle essence or take 
in a few washings or something.” 

Well, it sounded so ridiculous, with Jug, 
bago and her rheumatic joints, that I ha 
to laugh; and then I thought I might a 
well get control o’ myself anyway, apf 
not spoil all the pleasure she had out ¢ 
the wedding. 

“There, now, 
the baby!” 

But I didn’t care, because he squinted 
up real cute and crowed at me. O’ cours 
it wasn’t his fault he’d upset my whol 
life. And he did look a dreadful lot li 
Charley. It come over me Mignon wasn} 
no suitable person to raise him if gy 
wanted to. 

I got out o’ my chair and tramp 
around the room a couple o’ times a 
argued to myself: “Annie Wotting, yo 
got to look this here situation square i 
the face. Maybe you have had it a littl 
hard, and maybe you're goin’ to have it 
harder; and the harder you have it, th 
more you got to dig around for something 
to make it bearable. If you're left with 
this child on your hands for the nett 
fifteen years, whether you want him or 
not, the only question is, are you goin’ to 
love him and make him happy, or hate 
him and make the whole three of you 
mis’rable?” 

And puttin’ it that way, there was only 
one answer. All of a sudden everything 
cleared in my mind and I grabbed him 
from Mom and buried my head in his 
coaties, and I don’t know if I was laughin’ 
or cryin’, till pretty soon she says: “For 
heaven’s sakes, Annie, let go o’ that 
precious babe! You'll have him strangled 
to death. What’s got into you?” 

“Mom,” I says, holdin’ him tight in 
my arms, “from now on, this kid’s mine! 
And I’m goin’ to ’tend to him, and pay 
his bills, and raise him up to be a comfort 
to us in our old age and not run off and 
marry the first light skirt he sees rampin’ 
round with a dancing-cup. That’s what 
I’m goin’ to do!” 

For a minute Mom bridled: “I guess 4 
your brother Charley was raised as strict 
as any boy in Corbittsville!” But 
presently she smoothed down and says: 
“Annie, I knew the little dickens would 
bring you around. They always do.” 

Then we give kind of a mutual sob and 
a smile, and admitted we was sorry for 
the way we been pullin’ against each other 
the last few months; and while we was 
makin’ it up, Willy stuck his head through 
the pantry door and hollered: 

“Say, is the show over? What you two 
snivelin’ about? Listen, Mom: I tied# 
couple o’ old tin cans to his car, and® 
horse-shoe. Them anise cakes is g000, 
but I only et four—honest I did; the 
others was all crumbly anyway. H 
Annie, now Mignon’s gone, mebbe youll 
get your goat back, huh?” . 

Well, I made a grab for him and 
marched him out o’ the kitchen on the 
double quick. He certainly is gettin’ © 
be one incorrigerible kid. But at that 
I guess he was right about my goat. 


” 


she says, “you've waked 
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He took his bank-book from his pocket, 
and with a gratified smile ran his eye over 
the monthly balances since he had re- 
formed. Then his lips straightened and 
closed firmly. Nothing in it! And if the 
thing went on, as it might with a girl like 
Miss Minnifer, what then? A married 
man like Clancy—always hard up, and 
maybe kids like Clancy. Nothing in it! 
Too much dead weight to carry in a 
race. Clancy, only a week ago, had 
praced Benny for a small loan. He must 
have been desperate, Benny thought, 
naively. For a moment Benny had been 
tempted to show himself a good fellow 
and a sport, knowing that Clancy con- 
sidered him neither, but liking the poor 
boob in a way—for all that. But—but— 

“Sorry, old man,” Benny had said 
brightly. “I’m short myself.” 

“Short is right,” Clancy had remarked 
with a contemptuous laugh, and turned 


away. 
Well, Benny figured that he was a ten- 
spot to the good. Clancy was a sorehead, 
anyway, and there would be nothing in 
his friendship. Friendship—love— 
Fife! As for Miss Minnifer, the an- 
swer was easy; keep away from her. 
“That settles it,” Benny thought. 


PERFECTLY simple proposition 

that was. Benny found it so, but it 
wasn’t so easy, at that. Nevertheless, 
for more than a month after that, the 
young man avoided temptation whenever 
it was possible to do so. Now and 
then, of course, he had to sit at table 
with Miss Minnifer, and once in a while 
he met her on the stairs or in the hall. 
On no occasion did he come upon her 
without a quickening of his pulses and an 
odd shortness of breath. He always got 
his smile, though, and generally a few 
words to think over at leisure, for Miss 
Minnifer was by no means of a shrinking 
or bashful disposition. 

“H’lo, Mr. Treadway. Gracious, how 
you scared poor little me! I didn’t see 
you until I looked at you, you came so 
quietly. What makes you walk that 
way?” 

“T’m sorry if I scared you,” said Bennyr 
“How do you mean, walking which way?” 

“Like this.” She clasped her pretty 
hands behind her shapely back, bent her 
head forward, assumed an inscrutable ex- 
pression and glided for several steps. 
“Napoleon at Elba,” she said: “Old Sleuth 
on the trail. Where did you get it, Mr. 
Treadway—or is it natural?” 

“I guess it’s natural,” replied Benny. 
But he had the grace to blush, for he 
recognized a remarkable imitation of the 
Halper locomotion. 

“You're really not so much to blame, 
then.” The smile that went with that 
took out the sting. 

“Tl learn to walk any way you want 
me to,” Benny told her. “Just show me 

see.” 

“T don’t think you would keep the pace 
_Td be likely to set,” said Miss Minnifer 
with a queer look at him. 

“If I couldn’t keep up, I’d tag along 








ss you,” Benny returned recklessly. 


“That would be nice. You would have 
something to look forward to.” 

“Something pleasant ahead—sure!” 

“You wont lose anything by that,” said 
Miss Minnifer. 

Benny nearly lost something—just the 
little trifle of his head. But he checked 
up in time and made no attempt to tag. 
When he came to think it over and ana- 
lyze his emotions, he made up his mind 
to be more careful than ever in the future, 
and the day following, something hap- 
pened that strengthened his determina- 
tion. Clancy: was fired. 

The poor devil came in from lunch 
more than an hour late and he came with 
a flushed face, a glassy gaze and a thick 
utterance, and almost immediately pro- 
ceeded to wait on a customer, a thin- 
featured, sour-looking gentleman with a 
white string necktie, who insisted, to 
Clancy’s disgust, on a size thirty-six of a 
lighter weight instead of the forty-two in 
the heavy that he should have been satis- 
fied with. 

Thereupon, Clancy’ proceeded _ to 
squelch, excoriate and crisply carbonade 
that over-particular person in terms so 
outrageous that he departed, bubbling 
with wrath and headed for the complaint 
department. Rudy Bowles was trying to 
induce the excited Celt to go home under 
Benny’s chaperonage—a proposal that 
Clancy obstinately opposed, when a 
low, even voice broke in on the dis- 
cussion. “Mr. Bowles, will you be kind 
enough to tell me who waited on this 
gentleman, and what is the cause for this 
—er—whatever it is?” 

Halper, of course; awful and inscru- 
table as Rhadamanthus, and at his elbow 
stood the outraged customer. 

Before Bowles could reply, the irrepres- 
sible Clancy pushed forward and con- 
fronted his employer with absurdly ex- 
aggerated dignity. “I'll tell you, Mr. 
Halper,” he said, articulating with pains- 
taking distinctness. “It was me that 
waited on this—er—gentleman or what- 
ever ‘tis, and the subject of the debate 
was whether I should go home. I'll tell 
you that I have been meeting a friend. 
You wont know what that is yourself, but 
we had one or two together (it being fair, 
sunny weather) of what maketh glad the 
heart of man. You wont understand what 
that is, either, being deficient of the organ 
and incapable of gladness, but so it hap- 
pened, and so I make bold to inform 

ou.” 

: “T see,” said Halper. He regarded 
Clancy thoughtfully for a moment. “I 
think you would better go home, Mr. 
Clancy, if my opinion counts in the de- 
bate; and on your way to your locker, 
you might stop at the cashier’s desk and 
get your wages to the end of the week. 
That will save you the trouble of coming 
back to this store. Give him the order, 
Mr. Bowles.” 

“You're right,” said Clancy with a 
laugh. “I’m a misfit here, and so is 


Bowles, if he knew it, he being human 
flesh and blood. There’s your kind.” He 
jerked his thumb at Benny, who was dis- 
creetly 


engaged in replacing stock. 


“There’s the lad after your own—er—giz- 
zard, or whatever ’tis.” 

Halper gave Benny one of his quick, 
flashing glances. ‘Wait on this gentle- 
man,” he directed, and walked away. 


i was a warning, all right—a warning 
against friends, against convivial habits, 
against open-handed open-heartedness, 
and most of all, against women. - If 
Clancy had been saving, he would at 
least have had something to tide him 
over; if he had been a wise guy, he 
would never have tangled himself up with 
a girl, would never have married, and 
consequently would have had no wife and 
children to aggravate his misfortune or 
damfoolishness in libating, as it were, on 
the altar of friendship. What did friend- 
ship get Clancy? The grand bounce. 

Benny was sorry for him. The thought 
of Clancy and his wife and kids often 
occurred to him. He was almost sorry 
that he had refused that ten-spot. He 
even felt that Halper had been pretty 
doggone hard on Clancy until he regarded 
the matter in the light of reason. After 
all, there was a magnificence in that hard- 
ness. No weak sentimentality about Hal- 
per. Inflexible as granite, cold as an ice- 
berg. No passion and no compunction. 
Clancy had threatened the business, and 
so was removed. A hundred sorrowing 
wives and twice the number of hungry 
small children would have made no differ- 
ence to Halper. What a man! 

But oh, Lucille, Lucille! 


“THE doctor tells me that there is no 

longer any danger of my giving it 
to anybody, Mr. Treadway,” said. Lucille 
a few weeks later, as the two met by 
chance on the landing at the turn of the 
staircase. 

“W-w-what do you mean?” stammered 
Benny. 

“The typhoid fever, smallpox or diph- 
theria—or whatever jit was.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you've 
been having anything like that!” ex- 
gg Benny, and his face paled notice- 
ably. 

“Didn’t you think I had something like 
that?” 

“Why, no, I—” -Then it dawned upon 
him. He looked straight into her eyes in 
a way that he had never dared before, 
and they were dancing with deviltry. 
“There’s danger of catching something 
worse than those things from you,” he 
said in a low, tense voice. 

“Gracious!” said Miss Minnifer. ‘Well, 
if that’s the case, you’d better keep away 
from me. Illnesses are expensive.” There 
was more deviltry than ever in her eyes 
as she said that, and something hard in 
her tone. “Talking about expenses,” she 
went on, “did that laundryman stick :you 
for the extra half-cent on collars; or did 
you hold out on the robbing old outfit? I 
heard you making a good fight outside 
my door the other morning.” 

“I paid him,” replied Benny shortly, 
astounded by the sudden change of front. 

“Did it hurt much?” she asked sympa- 
thetically as if he had just had a tooth 
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pulled; and Benny reddened to the tips 
of his ears. 

“T don’t like to be imposed on,” he said 
angrily. 

“T’ll beé you don’t,” said she. 

“Tf they had given me notice that they 
were going to advance prices, I wouldn’t 
have minded,” Benny declared. “It 
wasn’t the half-cent. There were only 
four collars, but—” 

“Tt was the principle of the thing,” she 
supplied sweetly. “Of course. I’ve been 
noticing how you hang on to principal.” 

“See here, Miss Minnifer, I don’t want 
you to get me wrong,” Benny protested. 
“T wouldn’t have that for—for—” 

“How much?” asked Miss Minnifer; 
and at that simple, natural question, 
Benny swung around abruptly and left 
her. The musical little laugh that floated 
after him did not have a pleasant sound 


in his pink ears. 
S OME mighty unhappy days followed 
that one. There were no more chance 
meetings, for Benny took no chances. 
He saw her now and then, and he could 
hear her a great deal, or rather, dis- 
tinguish her voice in the gay racket that 
was now almost a nightly feature at the 
erstwhile quiet dump. There had been 
gay doings, in fact, ever since Miss 
Minnifer’s advent—the old square piano 
doing its jazzy worst, and voices, includ- 
ing those of the decorous librarian and 
school-teacher, being raised in song. Nor 
was the company confined to the boarders. 
Miss Minnifer had other friends. Taxies 
at the curb in front of thé house were 
not uncommon. There were parties of 
two or more on the front steps also, and 
one could hear quite distinctly what was 
said. One did. One heard, for instance, 
what Freddy Swope said to Miss Minni- 
fer, and what she replied. 

“T suppose you're right,” said Freddy. 
“Of course, I feel that my life is blighted 
and that existence henceforth will be dis- 
tasteful and even nauseating—unless you 
change your mind?” 

“Not a chance, Freddy; not a chance,” 
said Miss Minnifer cheerfully. “Let it 
rest in oblivion. There’s never been the 
least smither of insanity in the Minnifer 
family, and I’m not going to be the first 
to make it necessary to send our escutch- 
eon to the cleaners. Not if it was ever 
so which it isn’t, Freddy. Nothing more 
than sisterly.” 

“Just so,” Freddy acquiesced. “‘A 
young man married is a man that’s 
marred.’ Benny Treadway told me the 
same thing. Told me I was a nut. ‘No 
young fellow with his way to make can 
afford to tie himself up with any girl,’ 
says Benny. ‘Take it from me, I can’t, 
and I’m dragging down five a week more 
than you are. Save your money,’ says he. 
‘Save enough and make enough, and you 
can set the merry marriage bells a-ringing 
when it wont hurt your prospects and you 
wont feel the drain so much.’ And Benny 
was right, and you are right, and all is 
right-too-looral-lay, I suppose. But I’m 
a blighted blighter, all the same.” 

“You're a dear,” said Lucille consol- 
ingly, “and Mr. Treadway is—a sensible 
young man. That’s the difference.” 

Presently they got up and sauntered 
away, and before they had gone half the 
length of the block, Benny heard them 





laughing together. He was far from 
laughter himself. He was just about the 
sickest young merchant prince in embryo 
that ever faltered on the threshold of a 
career. He made up his mind that he 
would take a walk and think things over, 
and on the way to the street door he 
looked into the parlor and got a surprise. 
Mother Greer and old Paxton were the 
sole occupants, and Mother Greer was 
dabbing tear-swollen eyes with a wet wad 
of a handkerchief, and her fat old 
shoulders shook as she muttered some- 
thing in a broken voice. Benny caught 
something about “Twenty years in this 


neighborhood never before. 
ce ater The way prices have been 
lately—” 


Paxton said, “There, there!” and then, 
“Now let’s get. at this thing.” And at 
that, Benny tiptoed away. He had had 
enough, he thought, of listening. He was 
sorry if Mother Greer was in trouble, for 
he liked the old lady; but his own trouble 
occupied him to such an extent that he 
soon ceased speculating as to the cause of 
hers. At the corner of the street he hesi- 
tated as to the direction he should take, 
and then a sudden idea struck him. He 
boarded a northbound car. 

Was it worth it? He would get a little 
new light on that. 

He got off the car and walked eastward 
toward the lake. At a certain corner, he 
stopped and surveyed a rather ornate 
specimen of Florentine architecture ap- 
plied to Chicago residential conditions. 
Large gates of wrought iron barred a 
broad gravel driveway that stretched to a 
massive porte-cochére through closely 
clipped lawn. 

“T guess it’s worth it,” Benny mused. 

He strolled down the side-street where 
the mansion’s demesne was. hedged with 
fragrant box, and stopped again as from 
the other side of the hedge there arose 
a shrill chorus of childish voices in glee. 

“Geddap, horsey! Geddap, horsey!” 

There was a maturely masculine pro- 
test, and at the sound, Benny started and 
then peered cautiously through the foliage. 

An elderly man attired in shabby 
tweeds and a shocking bad hat was on 
his hands and knees, bearing on his broad 
back two youngsters of perhaps three and 
four years whose fat little outspread legs 
thrashed frantically in vain endeavor to 
plant their heels in the comfortable ribs 
of their steed. A third child, as Benny 
looked, swung a tennis racket and smote 
with great vigor where steeds are quite 
commonly smitten. 

“Yow!” yelled Halper, and heaved up 
behind, with great friskiness. 

Benny found the boarding-house in a 
state of suppressed excitement. Mrs. 
Osterlow and Miss Olson whispered in 
the hall; Miss Minnifer, Miss Glatty and 
Mr. Homan grouped in the parlor, also 

talking in low tones; and the transient 
lady and Freddy Swope were listening 
with earnest attention to something that 
Paxton was telling them. At Benny’s 
entrance Miss Olson beckoned to him. 
“Have you heard about it, Mr. Tread- 
way?” she asked. 

“About what?” inquired Benny. 

“Poor Mrs. Greer! There’s an execu- 
tion or a replevin or something dreadful 
on her. She’s been running behind for a 
long time, it seems; and now—well, we'll 
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all have to find a new home, I Suppose, 
Isn’t it awfully sad!” 

Benny thought so. 
terribly sorry. 

“We all are. Oh, here’s Mr. Paxton 
I was just telling Mr. Treadway. I de. 
clare I could cry!” 

Mr. Paxton nodded, and took Benny 
by the arm. “I'd like to have a minute 
or two with you, Treadway,” he said 
“Were you going upstairs? ll right, 
Let’s go into my room.” 

As they went up the stairs, the res 
looked after them curiously. Then the 
groups drifted into the parlor, where 4 
general discussion ensued, the sense of 
the gathering being that it was too bad 
about Mrs. Greer, and really it was going 
to be a nuisance to move and hard to find 
a place as comfortable and with such a 
good table. 

“That’s one of the reasons why Mrs, 
Greer has got into trouble,” said Miss 
Minnifer. “She’s too big-hearted, and 
she’s been giving us more than she could 
afford to. I’m in favor of paying her a 
decent rate—and arrears for a month or 
two back.” 

“By arrears you mean to make the ad- 
vanced rate retroactive, I presume,” said 
Homan. “A month’s increase, eh? It 
seems like a practical suggestion. Is 
everybody willing?” 

It seemed not. Willing to stand fora 
small advance of rates, it seemed, but not 
for raking up the dead past and paying for 
dead horses. Besides, they were going to 
sell poor Mrs. Greer out, anyway. 

“Mr. Paxton and I are trying to see 
what can be done about that.” 

“Pikers!” murmured Miss Minnifer, 
with a contemptuous look at the object- 
ors. 

Freddy Swope, who had impulsively 
three-cheered Miss Minnifer’s suggestion, 
and was now looking rather downcast, 
muttered, “It’s hell to be broke!” and 
edging out of the circle, ran upstairs to 
Benny’s room and knocked. Benny let 
him in and arched an eyebrow at him. 

“It’s a pleasant evening and fine 
weather we’re having, and I see by the 
papers that there has been a disastrous 
accident on the Mississippi River,” said 
Freddy. “Having disposed of these pre- 
liminaries, I will now touch on brass 
tacks. Can you lend me eighteen dollars 
and thirty-five cents for thirty days, or 
less? 

“The amount of my present indebted- 
ness to Mother Greer,” Freddy explained 
as the eyebrow arched again. “She needs 
the money. I haven’t got it. Can I get 
it from you?” 

Benny laughed—in five syllables: 
“Nothing uproariously funny about it,” 
said Swope. 

“There is, if you only knew it,” re 
turned Benny. Then he became quite 
serious. “Nothing doing.” ; 

“IT didn’t think there would be,” said 
Swope. “I just hoped.” He glared at 
Benny. “If I knew where you kept it, 
I’d knock you down and take it away 
from you, you cheap skate,” he blurted 
out. 

“Shed your coat and try it,” Benny in- 
vited readily, shedding his own. 


He was sorry— 


“T guess there’s enough trouble in this | 


after @ 


“Tl wish 


house just now,” said Swo 
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YT hy harsh cold winds hurt your SRIN 


To restore to the skin the softness and loveliness 
cold and wind take from it, you need two creams 


oe cold, windy weather, you notice that your 
skin becomes harsh and dry—your lips and 
hands are chapped —but do you know why? 


W. Allan Jameson, the noted skin specialist, 
says: ‘*In cold weather the outer cells, not suffi- 
ciently lubricated, splinter and grow rough. There- 
fore some carefully selected substitute should be used 
for the materials which Nature has failed to furnish.’” 


It was for this very purpose that Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream was formulated. Entirely free from greasiness, 
you can use it throughout the day with the knowledge 
that not a trace of it remains on your skin. 


This is how to give your skin the 
protection it needs 
Just before going out give your face a light 
application of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. Rub it in 
gently. At once it disappears, and leaves no trace, 
no oily shine. With this protection you can keep 
your complexion soft, smooth, free from attack by 
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131-P Hudson St., New York City 


Please send me, free, the items checked: 
O Free sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream: O Cold Cream 
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for which I enclose the required amount: 
©) Sc sample Pond’s Vanishing Cream: © 5c sample Cold Cream 
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Miss Hedman says: “I have 
never had a cream as delight- 
ful for cleansing as Pond's 
Cold Cream” 
















; Of Pond's Vanishing Cream, M'ss 
i Hedman says: “If my face becomes 
the least bit roughened by out-door 
exposure, Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
helps it immediately” 








wind and cold — free from redness, roughness and 
chapping. For chapped skin, one application does 


wonders. 


For cleansing and massage, every normal 
skin needs an oil cream 

In winter, more than at any other time, your skin 
needs cleansing and massaging with a pure cold cream 
made with an oil base. Pond’s Cold Cream has exactly 
the consistency which masseurs demand in a massage 
cream. 

Neither Pond’s Vanishing Cream nor Pond’s 
Cold Cream will cause the growth of hair or down. 
At drug stores and department stores in tubes and jars, 


Free sample tubes—send - 
for them today 


Tear out the coupon and mail it today for a free sample 
tube of Pond’s Vanishing Cream and Pond’s Cold Cream. 
Or send roc and we will send you tubes of each cream large 
enough to last two weeks. Send for them today. Address 
Pond’s Extract Co., 131-P Hudson Street, New York City, 
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you a good evening and all that’s coming 
to you. You'll observe that I don’t even 
slam your door as I go.” 

And he did refrain from that action. 


th very next day Benny met the 
other fool, Clancy. Clancy would 
have passed him with a stony stare, but 
Benny was so struck by the pale dejec- 
tion of the fool’s appearance that he 
forced recognition in spite of the snub. 
“H’lo, old man! How are they breaking 
for you?” 

“All right,” Clancy answered rather 
surlily, and quickened his pace. But 
Benny kept step. 

“Got a new job yet?” 

“Are you interested?” 

“T am,” replied Benny, and he said it 
with such evident sincerity that Clancy 
in an altered tone told him that he hadn’t 
got another job yet, but had two or three 
good prospects, one of which was sure to 
materialize in a day or two. Benny took 
that for what it was worth. 

“Come and eat with me,” he invited. 

“No, thanks.” 

“Say, Clancy, you aren’t sore at me, are 
you? I don’t want you to be.” 

“No,” replied Clancy. “I don’t know 
that I’ve been loving you, but I’m: not 
sore—and I’m obliged to you, Benny. So 
long.” 

“Don’t quit me yet,” Benny persisted. 
“See here, old man, I—I—you remember 
I turned you down one time when you 
wanted to make a touch. Say, I’m sorry 
that 1 did, and—you just listen now, 
Clancy. I don’t want to butt in on your 
affairs, but a fellow gets hard up when 
he’s out of a job. I was out of a job 
myself’ once, and I know. Anybody’s 
liable to be. So—say, if you need a little 
money—twenty, or twenty-five—or more 
if you need it, why, I'll be glad to let you 
have it, and you can take your time about 
paying it back.” 

Clancy stopped dead. He afterwards 
said that he nearly. dropped dead. “Do 
you mean that?” he asked. “Treadway, 
I guess I had you stacked up wrong.” 

“No, you didn’t,” said Benny. “I’m a 
tightwad. If I wasn’t, I wouldn’t be in 
any shape to help you out. As it is, I am 
—and without hurting myself.” 

“Then, bless the heart of you, I'll not 
thwart a generous impulse,” said Clancy. 
“We'll make it twenty-five. I can use it; 
and maybe I'll pay it back.” 


er iy for a penny, in for a pound,’” 
Benny soliloauized as he left Clancy 
at the bank. “Well, I’ll make it 


“Of course he—he had been drinking; 
but he isn’t-a drinking man, and I guess 
he’s had his lesson. He’s still out of a 
job, and—he’s got a family. I know he 
was pretty raw with Mr. Halper, but he 
didn’t know what he was saying, and I 
snould think..... Say, Mr. Bowles, 
if you were to put it up to Mr. Halper, 
don’t you suppose he might get back—on 
probation, sort of?” 

“I didn’t know you and Clancy were 
very pally,” said Rudy. 

“We weren’t so very,” replied Benny. 
“Still and all, he’s a good scout and a 
worker, and he’s sure up against it. If 
you were to put in a good word—” 

“Listen,” said Bowles. “Clancy wont 
get back, you take it from me. That’s 
final. Mr. Halper doesn’t run his business 
that way.” 

“Then he’s a dirty old son-of-a-gun,” 
said Benny, seized with sudden anger. 
“He’s just a pea-souled penny-pinching 
vindictive old stiff. Clancy was right; 
he’s got a gizzard instead of a heart.” 

“You're a young fool, and I ought to 
report you,” said Bowles with unusual 
show of severity. “Listen! Clancy’s 
got a job. He doesn’t know it yet, but 
he’s got it; and Halper—old pea-souled, 
penny-pinching Halper—got it for him. 
You keep’ your mouth closed on that. 
I oughtn’t to have told you, but it 
makes me weary to hear a little two-by- 
nothing like you roasting Max Halper. 
Now get busy.” 

Bowles had worked himself up to an 
unusual heat, and Benny judged it better 
to-get busy and seek no further informa- 
tion. But here was another shock to the 
preconceived idea—if Bowles was right. 

There was joy in the boarding-house 
that night. Mrs. Greer’s affair had been 
arranged. It transpired that Mr. Paxton 
had come nobly to the rescue with an ad- 
vance that he got on his pension from the 
railroad company, and further payments 
had been properly provided for. Miss 
Minnifer publicly embraced Mr. Paxton— 
walked right up to him, took him gently 
by the ears and kissed him fairly and 
squarely. 

“You know what that’s for,” she said. 

“Because you love me, I hope,” chuc- 
kled old Paxton. 

“Not altogether. I love you, of course, 
but that was special.” 

“Quite impersonal, then.” 

“I'd have done it to anybody. I’d 
have considered it a sacred duty,” Miss 
Minnifer answered, and at that, Paxton 
chuckled more than ever. 
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Miss Olson told Benny all this. Migg 
Olson’s joy was mitigated to some: extent 
by the advance of the rates—which hag 
been decided on. 

“I suppose that means we’ll lose you, 
Treadway,” observed Freddy, unpleas. 
antly, from across the table. “Let’s yoy 
out, doesn’t it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Benny retorted 
“If I can’t pay it to Mrs. Greer, I cap 
owe it to her, can’t I?” 

Swope got rather red in the face byt 
attempted no reply. 


ENNY stood for the raise and 

stayed, but a hundred times in the 
next few weeks he resolved to get out 
and find another abiding-place. He would 
have continued to avoid Miss Minnifer, 
but the young woman now seemed to take 
a perverse delight in speaking to him. She 
had a birthday, and it leaked out, on ac 
count of the packages in the morning 
mail. Thereupon the boarders got up a 
party for her, the gentlemen taking the 
initiative—a theater party. Benny didn't 
go. He told the committee that he had an 
engagement and they would have to count 
him out. From his window he watched 
the party set forth, particularly noting 
that Miss»Minnifer was wearing some of 
the roses that had come to her that eve 
ning in a yard-long box that bore the 
name of one of the most exclusive— 
indeed, almost prolibitive—fiorists in the 
city. 

“I’m so sorry that you weren’t with 
us last night, Mr. Treadway,” said Miss 
Minnifer the next morning. She spoke 
with apparently deep feeling, and her 
smile was charming, but Benny wasn’t 
fooled for a minute. 

“I was very glad not to have been 
with you, Miss Minnifer,” he said gravely, 
and that seemed to put her out for thé 
moment. 

“You mean sorry, don’t you?” 

“T mean glad,” said Benny. 

“You're not very polite,” she told him, 
recovering. “Politeness doesn’t cost any- 
thing, you know, Mr. Treadway. Didn't 
you ever hear that? It’s so. Not a cent! 
And it pays, too. Honestly, I wonder at 
you, Mr. Treadway!” 

“In for a penny, in for a pound,’” 
thought Benny. Aloud he said: “I don't 
know that it pays to tell the truth always, 
and I do know it costs something at times, 
but I feel like treating myself and I wont 
charge you anything. I wouldn’t have 
had a good time last night. I’d have had 
a rotten time—as bad as you can hand 
me, and you’re an expert in that 








up by being a little more careful.” 


line. I don’t know that it’s any- 








He hurried back to the store 
and only by the most narrow mar 
gin missed being late for the first 
time. He and Clancy had eaten 
together, after all, and even in his 
haste Benny’s thoughts were much 
on what his reconciled un-friend 
had confided—so much that he ac- 
tually broke a rule and tackled 
Bowles about it in business hours. 

‘Don’t you think there’s any 
show for Clancy to get his job 
back, Mr. Bowles?” 

Rudy Bowles looked at him a 
moment in surprise. Then he 


said: “You were present when he 
was fired. What do you think?” 


Come into the great woods with 
Holman Day in his captivating novel 
of the Northern wilderness, “The 
Rider of the King-Log.” Something 
of the fine free outdoor atmosphere 
of Peter Kyne’s “The Valley of the 
Giants,” and something that is wholly 
Holman Day unite to give this novel 
a surpassing charm. You may begin: 


“The RIDER of THE KING-LOG” 
in the forthcoming, the January, issue of 
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thing to be proud of. I should say 
it wasn’t.” 

“Is that all?” inquired Miss 

Minnifer, with indignantly flashing 
eyes. 
“That’s all—except that I'd like 
you to forget that we're ac- 
quainted while I’m here, which 
will.be to the end of next week.” 

He turned away. He heard her 
say: “Goo-good-by, Mr. Tread- 
way. I—I’m sorry, Mr. Tread- 
way.” But he wasn’t fooled for a 
minute, and didn’t even look back. 
That evening they met again, but 
she had evidently forgotten that 


























they were acquainted, and Benny — 
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A Civil War Photographer with 
Portable Darkroom and Equipment 


























Photograph of a Shell Explosion in No-Man's Land 











RUNDLING his’ horse-drawn darkroom 





mate upon collodion wet-plates his great picture 
historyof our Civil War. . Brady had no modetn lens, 
Eno light and compact films, no means of registering 
pbjects im motion. His work was done before ever 
¢ instantaneous photograph was known. 
The hand cainmera of today, equipped with Jens and 
fshutter of incredible speed, makes scores of snap-shots 
Hin the time Brady needed to obtain a single ‘‘view.” 
Moreover, the motion picture has been’ achieved 
through the application of the instantaneous or stop- 
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from battlefield. to battlefield, Matthew Brady. 
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Photography Goes “‘Over the Top”’ 


motion: principle. And so-are new recorded, in both 
still and moving pictures, the rush of men, the sweep 
of airplanes, the sudden, tremendous upheaval of shell 
explosions, all with the detailed accuracy of truth itself. 
Thus do current war pictures form a chapter of history 
as yet in the writing. Long after we have won the 
war, other génerations may still see today’s battles re- 
fought across the screen; and in the march of the scienée 
which makes such wonders possible, we trust it will 
be vouchsafed the Eastman Kodak Company to:miain- 
tain, as.in.the past,.its high traditions of service and 
leadership. : i 
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A War-Time Measure— 


Because of the increased postal rates now in effect, 
many users of paper for magazines, catalogues, etc., are 
reducing their postage to the minimum without materi- 
ally detracting from the value of their publication, by 
adopting a high grade, lighter weight stock. 


The Kimberly-Clark Mills manufacture a complete line 
of magazine and general catalogue papers, and specialize 
in a light weight stock of exceptional opacity. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK COMPANY, Neenah, Wis. 


CHICAGO — 208 S. La Salle St. 51 Chambers St. — NEW YORK 
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was glad of it, darned glad, so glad that he 
in most of the night assuring himself 


of the fact. 


Naot boss wants to see you, Tread- 
way,” said Bowles. 
at his office.” 

Benny 


“Ten-thirty— 


looked up, apprehensive and in- 
Bowles nodded, grimly. “Yes, 

Knocking the manage- 
ment.” 


_ Benny swallowed once or twice. “All 
right,” he said. He gave Bowles the 
straight and steady eye, but the young 
head of the department only grinned. 

“That’s a chew that will leave a bad 
taste in my mouth,” said Benny. “I'd 
never have picked you for that kind of 
duty, Mr. Bowles.” 

“We never know,” said Rudy shame- 
lessly. “Live and learn, Treadway.” 

Oddly enough, Benny didn’t seem to 
care so much. Trouble is only relative, 
and has a numbing effect past a certain 
point. So when the hands of the big 
clock in the gallery pointed to ten-twenty- 
five he turned over his customer to an- 
other man and three minutes later, with 
every appearance of self-possession, men- 
tioned his name and appointment to Hal- 
per’s secretary, who at once passed him 
into the presence. 

Halper’s massive and shining dome 
lifted at once from his work, and with no 
aflectation of being too absorbed in mat- 
ters of real importance to recognize his 
yassal or remember his summons, he 
focused his gaze upon Benny and spoke. 

“Treadway. Yes. Sit down. I want 
to talk to you. How are you feeling?” 

It was an unexpected question. Benny 
was feeling what you might call flabber- 
gasted, but he answered that he was very 
well, thank you, sir, as Halper really 
seemed to want to know. Halper contin- 
ued to look at him attentively. 

“Mr. Bowles tells me that you seem 
to be running down lately. I should say 
you were, too. You board, don’t you? 
How are they feeding you?” 

“They set a veryood table, sir.” 

“Not stinting yourself? And no late 
hours or bad habits? No? That’s good. 
But there’s something the matter with 
you. Not your work, which Mr. Bowles 
says has been satisfactory, but I think 
there’s something that might have an 
effect on your work later on. Worrying, 
for instance. Are you worrying?” 

_ Benny wasn’t going to give him the sat- 
isfaction of thinking that he was. He 
smiled and answered in the negative. 
“Nothing of any conservence, at least.” 

“Money? I understand that you are 
saving.” 

Benny made a motion—and thought 
better of it, but Halper got a glimpse of 
What he went after. ‘“What’s that?” he 
asked quickly. 

“My bank-book.” 

“Do you mind letting me see it? Thank 
you. I’m a little interested to see—” 

frowned at the last balance and deftly 
thumbed back to the beginning. 

— ee _ manage it on”—he con- 
u a slip of paper on the desk beside 
him—“fifteen a week?” 

me kept down expenses,” said Benny. 

I should think so! Increased them 

ter, I see—but not extravagantly. What’s 

_ this withdrawal?” 


I reported you. 


Benny colored. “I made a loan, sir.” 

“And this deposit in April means that 
the loan was paid—with interest at—” 

Benny moistened his lips with his 
tongue and told him. The expert evi- 
dently made a lightning calculation, and 
continued his uncannily acute inquisition: 

“And this represents—”’ 

“A municipal bond.” 

“T see.” He turned the leaves swiftly, 
and then his finger dropped on another 
item. “And this?” 

“A—a loan, sir.” 

“Good-sized one. What interest?” 

“No interest. It—it was an accommo- 
dation to a—a friend.” 

“What security?” 

“There wasn’t any security, but I think 
the—er—the person is honest.” 

“Ts this another loan? Yes? And 
what interest on that?” 

“No interest, sir.” Benny’s face was 
by this time scarlet. 

“And no security? Hm! Not making 
any five-per-cent-a-month loans now, eh? 
Why did you do it at first?” 

“T thought it was good business.” 

“Tt isn’t,” said Halper. “It’s robbery. 
It isn’t good business to lend money with- 
out interest and without security, either, 
but it may be a pleasure, if you can afford 
it. What do you think about it?” He 
tossed the book toward Benny, who 
pocketed it, knowing that its contents 
were registered indelibly in Halper’s mind. 

“I’m sorry I stuck—charged that in- 
terest of five per cent,” said Benny. “Two 
would have been enough. I refunded 
three the other day. I don’t like money- 
lending,” he added. 

Halper smiled. “Better leave it to the 
banks, I think,” he agreed. “If you ever 
get any more capital, and I suppose you 
will, you can come to me if you like, and 
I may be able to suggest an investment. 
You haven’t any left now, though. Noth- 
ing but the bond, eh?” He squared his 
arms on the desk, leaned forward and 
regarded Benny thoughtfully. 

“T think you need a rest,” he remarked; 
and at that, Benny deemed that his time 
had come. Wages to the end of the 
week. Stop at the cashier’s desk and 
save yourself the trouble of returning to 
the store. 

“Or else it’s a young woman,” said 
Halper, slowly. “Eh? Did I hit the 
mark?” His smile broadened, and it was 
surprising how it lighted up his usually 
impassive face. “You think I’m inquisi- 
tive. I like to be. I like to know some- 
thing of the men and women whom I 
employ—and I always do know. I tell 
you this, my boy. It is good to be sav- 
ing, but it is not good to be a miser. 
Money is good, but not just money. Mar- 
riage is good—and I like to encourage it. 
I myself was married at twenty. Too 
young, you think? How can happiness 
come too early? Trouble comes with it, 
perhaps, but the trouble is less with two 
to share it, and the happiness is greater, 
and there is more to work for, eh? Not 
just for yourself. If the marriage is a 
good one, and love is there. But I talk, 
and perhaps there is no young woman in 
your case. If you need rest, take two 
weeks off and then come and show me 
how you look. Pleasure is a good thing 
—in moderation. That’s all.I have to say 
to you, my young friend.” 
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He nodded, pressed a button at the edge 
of his desk, and the buzzer sounded. Be- 
fore Benny could get out a word, the 
secretary entered, and Benny awkwardly 
withdrew. 

And not a word about knocking the 
management ! 

“Thank you for reporting me,” he said 
to Bowles. 

Rudy grinned. “Not so worse, is he? 
He had me bluffed when I first came here. 
He showed his hand though, one day, 
and I'll jump out of a ten-story window 
for him any time he wants me to—and 
I’m one of a thousand others, at that. 
Seen anything of Clancy? He’s working 
on his job.” 


FR SLSASED from duty and with free- 
dom to think, Benny foresaw that 
he would have to make some important 
alterations in his scheme of life, but he 
was hardly able to get beyond the general 
idea. Events were crowding him, and 
readjustment would have to wait at least 
until he got away from Greer’s—where 
the Lord only knew what would happen at 
any time—and order his chaotic thoughts 
and emotions in a calm environment. He 
had already given Mother Greer notice 
and had decided on the new place.. He 
intended to pack that evening and move 
the next day—Saturday—which would 
give him the week-end to settle. | 

He had hardly been in his room an hour 
before there was a knock at his door. He 
opened it and—arched an eyebrow at 
Freddy Swope. 

“May I come in a moment, old man?” 

Something in his manner induced Benny 
to let him in, and the first thing he noted 
was that Frivolous Fred was very serious 
and visibly embarrassed. He declined 
Benny’s one chair. 

“Not going to stay. I’ve got something 
I want to say to you. a 

He paused and cleared his throat. “I 
want to apologize to you for what I said 
when I was last up here, Treadway, old 
scout. I called you something that I want. 
to take back. You're all right, and—and 
if you’d just as soon, I’d like to shake 
hands. I was a rotter. But then, how 
the deuce was I to know?” 

“I don’t get you,” said Benny, some- 
what astonished. “Know what?” 

“Old man Paxton spilled it,” said 
Swope. “I was knocking you, to tell the 
truth. I was sore because Miss Minnifer 
—well, Mother Greer told us you were 
leaving, and I said it wouldn’t be any 
loss, and some other things, and then 
Miss Minnifer lit into me. Said if we 
knew what she’d just found out, we’d 
think it some loss. 

“Then Paxton spoke up with his old 
whiskers curling with ire, said he’d prom- 
ised you to keep his head closed, but it 
had evidently leaked out, as Miss Min- 
nifer seemed to know about it, and any- 
way, by ginger! he wasn’t going to sit 
mumchance and hear a fine, generous 
young man maligned—‘maligned’ was 
what he said —and you had put up most 
of the stuff to help the old lady out. 
He had chipped in, himself, with what he 
could scrape, but you had lifted the big 
end. Say, it must have seemed funny to 
have had me brace you on top of that, all 
right. 

“Well, then Miss Minnifer said, why, 
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she didn’t know about ¢ha¢ and had never 
dreamed. And there was a general clack, 
and I said I was going to apologize to you 
right away, and ducked. And she fol- 
lowed me up and said to tell you she 
wanted to do some apologizing too, and 
she’s in the parlor now, waiting. Will 
you shake, Treadway?” 

How long he sat there on the side of 
his bed in the disarray of shirt-sleeves he 
never knew, but it must have been a long 
time after Freddy left, for Miss Minnifer 
grew tired of waiting. There came an- 
other knock on the half-opened door, and 
lo! there she was. 

More of the roseleaf than the ivory in 
her complexion, but otherwise cool, as 
cool as Benny was agitated. 

“I know we are not acquainted, Mr. 
Treadway,” she began primly. 

“Please, please excuse me,” Benny im- 
plored, jumping up. “I was coming—I 
meant to, but—” 

“If you would ask me in—we can leave 
the door open, you know,” said Miss 
Minnifer. “It’s very unconventional, 
but—” She walked calmly in. “But if 
you wont come to me, why—” Suddenly 
her manner changed. “I don’t care,” she 
cried. “I don’t care for anything or any- 
body. Mr. Treadway, are you going to 
forgive me?” 

Actually there were tears in her eyes. 

“There’s nothing to forgive,” said 
Benny, greatly moved. 

“Freddy Swope told you, didn’t he?” 

“I’m sorry that Mr. Paxton said any- 
thing about that business,” said Benny. 


| 
| 
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“But I’m glad if it makes you think any 
better of me.” 

“Think! I wish you knew what I 
thought—of myself as well as you.” 

“That’s nonsense. I'm just as much 
of a tightwad as ever. And I’m likely 
to keep on being one,” Benny said. “So 
you see there’s really no reason for you 
to change your opinion of me.” 

Benny had seen her eyes dancing with 
mirth, flashing with anger, sparkling with 
mischief and gleaming with malice, but he 
had never seen them as they were then— 
wonderfully teader and still shining with 
tear-mist as she smiled. 

“You know Gerald Clancy,” she said. 

Benny looked his astonishment. 

“He’s my brother-in-law, my only 
sister’s husband. He’s a dear fellow, but 
he’s improvident. He says he has re- 
formed now, but I don’t know. My 
father was the same sort of man, and he 
didn’t reform. That’s why I’ve been 
earning my daily bread since I was four- 
teen, and that’s why I’m strong for thrift. 
Well, Gerry told me about you before I 
ever met you. I think that made me a 
little hard in my judgment—with other 
things. And yet I liked you. You might 
as well know that I liked you when I 
was angriest with you. You seemed to be 
pressing the limit, and I thought I might 
jolt you a little away from it.” 

She blushed beautifully, face, neck and 
lace-screened bosom. 

“By the way, did you send me those 
roses?” 

It was Benny’s turn to blush. 


THE CALL OF LFS 
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“I thought so, but I didn’t have th 
least idea of it until to-day. To-day I my 
Gerry, the first time since he lost hj, 
job. He had been walking wide of m 
Well, Gerry told me something about yoy 
—something else.” 

She paused and looked at him. A teg 
rolled down her charming nose, and they 
another. “You dear!” she breathed, 

Benny stood awkwardly before her, anj 
then a bright idea occurred to him. “Yoq 
told Paxton that you would have kissed 
anybody—you’d have considered it a 
cred duty,” he said, and took her unr. 
sisting hand. “Oh, Lucille!” 

“It—it would be wrong not to keep 
my word,” faltered Lucille. 

A long moment later a dark shadoy 
flitted along the hall, paused for a horn. 
fied instant and flitted on as the two ab. 
ruptly separated. 

“Miss Gatty!” exclaimed Lucille. 

“Never mind,” said Benny. “Lucille 
— you marry me? I’m about broke, 

ut—” 

“You wont be broke long, and | 
wouldn’t care anyway,” said Lucille. “But 
‘a young man married is a man that} 
marred.’ Wouldn’t it be awfully impm 
dent?” 

Here, and immediately before giving 
chance flitters fresh occasion for scandal, 
Benny quoted his modified model, Maxi- 
milian Halper: 

“How can happiness come too early?” 

Well, it can’t, and it didn’t in this 
instance; but it happened at a tolerably 
early date. 


(Continued from 
page 50) 





how, when she had on a model that 
was a bit too large, she must throw out 
her shoulders to make it look like a 
perfect fit when she was walking toward 
the customer, then quickly change her 
pose and hold out her arms to stretch it 
into a perfect fit in the back as she walked 
away; how to reprimand a stock-boy when 
he did not replace the suits in their 
proper compartments along the sides of 
the room as soon as the model was 
through using them; and how to avoid the 
questioning of the other girls. 

“There isn’t any real reason why I 
shouldn’t satisfy their curiosity,” Peggy 
explained. “But there isn’t any particular 
reason, either, why I should tell the dark 
story of my past, my real name, my 
favorite chewing-gum and movie actress, 
just to help while away the weary work- 
ing-hours for a bunch of cloak-and-suit 
models. It would all be so disappointing 
to them, anyway. They think this dia- 
mond means that I’m engaged to a sales- 
man. Why tell them that Dad gave it to 
me when I graduated from high school?” 

Peggy was several inches taller than 
Marquita, and more slender, with a pretty 
little round face that belonged on a girl 
five feet high. Her eyes were periwinkle 
blue, and she seemed never to be tired. 

“T don’t know why I got this job,” 
she said. “I’ve got no figure at all. The 
only way I can explain it is that buyers 
like blondes. You’ve noticed, haven’t 
you, that the head models are almost al- 
ways blondes like McGuire.” 


“T’ve never done this work before; so 
I don’t know,” said Marquita, smiling. 
They were walking from work, toward 
the Twenty-third Street subway, where 
Peggy always said good-by to Marquita. 

“T’ve modeled for three summers now. 
It fills in when I’m not working in sum- 
mer stock, you know. I’m an actress; 
that’s why I don’t talk about myself in 
the shop. The girls would all want to 
know just what I’d worked in and why 
I hadn’t hit Broadway, and whether stage- 
life was really as hard on a girl’s morals 
as it is pictured. And I’d have to explain 
that so far I hadn’t been soiled by any- 
thing that I couldn’t wash off with soap 
and water; and that my introduction to 
a manager wouldn’t be an open sesame 
to a career.” 


GQEVERAL times Rose had telephoned 
to ask Marquita to join one of her 
parties. Bill had gone, and Rose was 
again playing. When Marquita had re- 
fused, Rose had explained with apparent 
frankness her reasons for wanting her 
along. 

“Tt’s a lot safer when there are four 
people,” she said. “I don’t like to go off 
on ‘twosomes,’ and there isn’t any girl 
I trust as much as I do you. Besides— 
‘all work and no play,’ you know.” 

And when Marquita persisted: 

“All right! Be an old maid at eighteen 
if you want to, but you'll regret it. You’re 
only young once, you know.” 

In the mornings when Marquita walked 





to work, she was full of pride in her 
independence. She felt a kinship with 
the thousands of other women she saw 
going to their work; they were so brave 
and gallant and so cheerful, these little 
women-souls whose outlook was at once 
so narrow and so wide. 

But when she walked wearily home 4 
night, she sometimes wondered if Rose 
might not be right. Most of these other 
girls lived at home. The home might he 
a crowded tenement, but there were hearts 
there that loved them and waited for 
their homecoming. And any who did not 
live at home had a sweetheart—some 
“gentleman friend” who made a prompt 
appearance at eight o’clock to take her to 
a movie or a dance. 

For Marquita there was nothing— 
nothing but work and sleep and food in 
the strange little restaurants with white- 
topped tables, where at first the noise 
seemed to make eating impossible. And 
perhaps even this would be taken from 
her. Peggy had explained the seasonal 
nature of her work. There were weeks 
and weeks in which no one except the 
head model was kept at work. Most of 
the girls did other things between sea- 
sons, or lived at home and did not work 
at all. Marquita must ask Peggy Davis 
to help her. She knew that Peggy would 
do all that she could, but she felt ashamed 
to appeal to this other girl, who had ap 
parently been taking care of herself for 


years. Why must she always be asking 


help of other people? 
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NE day when Marquita was going 
home from work, the thought came 
to her that she was going to be ill. She 
had not eaten since morning. She had 

ne into one of the crowded little restau- 
rants in the wholesale district at noon, 
where it seemed that hundreds of people 
were all talking at once in harsh, frayed 
yoices that seemed struggling in vain to 
drown the sound of rattling dishes. She 
could not eat there. The chaos of sounds 
and odors had made her dizzy, and she 
had hurried out to the slightly less noisy 
street and back to her workshop. Mr. 
Berton, a salesman, saw her come in. - 

“You didn’t eat much lunch, I guess?” 
he said. 

“No,” she answered briefly; but his 
kindly tone brought a smile to her tired 


lips. 

v What do you say to going to dinner 
with me to-night—a place on the Hudson, 
where you'll get some fresh air and good 
dancing? Nothing like a good time once 
in a while to cheer you up.” 

“T can’t,” said Marquita. 

“Why not—another date?” 

“No—I just—I’d rather not.” 

“Oh, of course if you don’t want to! 
I don’t have to hunt for girls to go out 
with me. Be good, and you'll be lone- 
some.” He turned away with a laugh. 

That afternoon, as Marquita was walk- 
ing home, she thought of him and his 
invitation. She thought of eating in a 
place where people were not in a hurry to 
swallow their food and get back to work— 
where there were white tablecloths, and 
flowers and music and dancing. The food 
Marquita got in the cheap little restaurants 
was good. Much of it was better than she 
had eaten in expensive places; but food 
is, after all, the least important part of a 
dinner for a woman. The salesman wasn’t 
abad sort. Marquita was pretty, and she 
had looked sad, and he had honestly 
wanted to cheer her up. If she had been 
plain, he would merely have felt sorry 
for her without saying anything about it. 
She could have gone with him that night 
in perfect safety; but it would have been 
a beginning, and she did not trust herself 
to begin anything. 

She stopped at a drugstore and bought 
a glass of malted milk. She was afraid 
that when she reached her room she 
would not have energy left to go out and 
get dinner. She thought longingly of a 
bath, but dreaded contact with the un- 
sightly tub iz. her rooming-house. The key 
caught in the lock on the door of the 
house, and she could have wept with irri- 
tation. At last it turned, and she climbed 
the two flights to her room wearily. Mar- 
quita pushed the door wide with an im- 
patient gesture—and found herself in 
Humphrey Wells’ arms. 

She did not know why he was there, 
where he had come from, how he had 
found her, but she was unbelievably 
happy; and to prove it she stood still, 
crying with her head on his shoulder while 
he made ineffectual efforts to kiss her 
tears away. Then suddenly she released 
herself and went to her mirror. 

“Please, Humphrey, go away and give 
me a chance to wash my face. It’s—it’s 
trible to have you see me this way.” 

Humphrey looked at her wonderingly. 
‘ You look all right,” he protested, 
—quite as usual, except that you are a 
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bit thinner. No wonder.” He glanced 
around the shabby room. 

Marquita was industriously powdering 
her nose and smoothing her hair. 

“T just came to ask you to elope with 
me again. This time it’s to Washington. 
You’ve heard of the Committee on In- 
dustrial Preparedness? It’s a movement 
for standardization of war-supplies, and 
to bring about codperation between manu- 
facturers and the Government, so that if 
America does go into the war, there'll be 
less trouble about supplying our army and 
navy. Some of the big manufacturers 
are going to Washington to confer with 
the Government officials, and I’m going to 
represent my firm. Will you come with 
me?” 


AAARQUITA turned to look at him 
again. She knew that he had no 
doubt of her answer, for he was smiling 
confidently, more interested in telling her 
of his success than in the answer that 
she would give. He was so sure! He 
did not know about the money. He had 
not mentioned it, and he had asked no 
questions. Perhaps he did not mean to 
ask any. Why not? 

He saw the surrender in her eyes, and 
drew her close into his arms again, kissing 
her passionately. It was then that Mar- 
quita knew that she could not go on with- 
out a full confession. 

“This journey is going to be for life, 
Marquita. We are both so much wiser 


now,” whispered Humphrey. 





“T can’t go—I must tell you all the 
awful things I’ve done, and then you'll 
understand.” 

Humphrey’s arms dropped slowly away 
from her. 

“You mean since you left Rose?” he 
asked. “It doesn’t matter what you’ve 
done—you couldn’t do anything that I 
wont forgive, if you'll only forgive me for 
letting you leave me and for not trusting 
or understanding you.” 

“T haven’t done anything since I saw 
Rose but work; it was before—what Mrs. 
Linihan told you. But you’ve seen Rose 
—didn’t she explain?” 

“Rose told me everything, and how 
harmless it all was—what any girl without 
anyone to take care of her might have 
done. You see, it was all my fault for 
not taking care of you and protecting 
you. And then she told me about the 
money you sent me, you foolish, loyal 
child! If that’s your only reason, it 
doesn’t count. Nothing really counts, now 
that we are together again. When the 
bank told me about the. money, I was 
terribly puzzled. Fortunately, I didn’t 
need it, or at least got on without using 
it. I traced it to the bank in New York, 
but they wouldn’t tell me where it came 
from. Said it was confidential. 

_“Then I went to the Grandon—to say 
good-by forever, I told myself. Wasn’t 
that foolish? I really went because I 
couldn’t live without seeing you again. 
And when I found you were gone, I knew 
that no matter what you had done, I must 
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find you. You hadn’t left any forwarding 
address; but they told me the day yoy 
left, and with the assistance of a tip I per. 
suaded the head porter to go over his 
books and find out where your trunks haj 
gone. That brought me to Rose, and she 
explained everything—even the mys 
of the ten thousand dollars. But the beg 
thing she said was that you loved me and 
that I was a fool not to have kidmaped 
you long ago. She’s rather a fine woman 
in her way,-isn’t she?” 

“She’s a dear,” said Marquita, nestling 
closer in his arms. She was wondering at 
the rapidity with which the erstwhile 
quiet, sober Humphrey was pouring out 
his story, and at the happiness in his face. 
The thought came to her that after all 
perhaps it was right that life should be 
complicated with many bypaths, so that 
people might wander in them for a while 
and then know the happiness of coming 
back to the white highroad. 

“As for your horrible Baron,” said 
Humphrey, “we'll return his money at the 
earliest opportunity.” 

“I’m afraid the Baron will be more 
difficult to trace than I’ve been,” said 
Marquita happily. “Besides, he said I 
could have the money, and I think we 
should use it to establish a fund to pro- 
vide guideposts for foolish wives.” 

“I don’t know what you're talking 
about; but whatever it is, you're quite 
right—now and _ always,’ Humphrey 
answered. 

THE END 
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an’ then right in my face you throw 
my business experiences. Why haven’t 
I held these jobs any longer, Mr. Firkin? 
Simply because I was not connected up 
with a firm that could appreciate the more 
modern methods of getting business— 
profitable business.” Don’t misunderstand 
me, Mr. Firkin.” 

Mr. Firkin was nodding now, and Mr. 
Lembert felt that he had put over the 
clinching argument. There wasn’t a par- 
ticle of doubt about it! Mr. Firkin was 
actually smiling. 

“Well?” demanded Mr. Lembert, and 
let it sound quite truculent. 

Mr. Firkin continued to smile. “That’s 
what Lilly told me,” he admitted. “An’ 
Lembert, inasmuch as after all she is the 
only child that I got, an’ her happiness 
means more to me than anything else in 
this world, why, I aint got any objec- 
tions—” 

He had won! He had sold the most 
difficult customer of all on the desirabil- 
ity of Mr. Ernest D. Lembert as a son- 
in-law. He had proved that after ail, 
the longest way round was the sucker’s 
way home. How he would laugh at Mr. 
Smolkin and his old-fashioned out-of-date 
shrewdness about going in an’ being a 
plodder. It was to laugh! 


“to lettin’ you go out an’ let you 
prove that you can earn the husks for 
my girl!” 

Can you imagine anyone like that 
throwing a monkey-wrench into the high- 
ly intricate machinery of modern sell- 
ing? 


| THE LONGEST WAY ROUND 


BLUE Monday! Mr. Ernest D. Lembert 
awoke with the sluggish feeling that 
all was not well along the Potomac. As 
consciousness gradually came, and the con- 
versation of the night before spread out 
in all its meanness, Mr. Lembert writhed 
uncomfortably and swore softly to him- 
self. Of all the rotten tricks! 

But we have a saying that the darkest 
moment is just before the dawn; if Mr. 
Lembert had only heard it as he sat 
through his gloomy breakfast! With a 
gesture expressive of the falseness of all 
things, Mr. Lembert unfolded the morning 
paper and spread it on the white cafeteria 
table. Gloomily he perused the doings 
on the Western Front; with a sneer twist- 
ing his handsome face he read of a million- 
aire who had left five millions to a mu- 
seum. Wearily Mr. Lembert turned the 
first page, and glanced idly down page two 
—idly, but only for a few short minutes 
given over to the reading of a top-head 
story. For ten minutes he pondered, re- 
read and pondered again. A moment 


later, gold-tipped fountain pen in hand, 


he was rapidly covering the white margin 
of the sheet with figures that sunk gro- 
tesquely into the blotterlike paper. Then 
he pursed his lips—no longer down about 
the corners—and whistled a blithe bar. 
He whistled another as he gathered his 
hat and nobby light overcoat and hur- 
ried to the cashier’s desk. 

How could he ever have believed for 
a single moment that a good brainy man 
can be downed? Temporarily stunned— 
yes! With quick, springy steps he hur- 


ried down Capitol Avenue and through the 
revolving doors of the Reliance Hotel to 
the telephone-booths in the rear. 

“Get me Main 6582—Mr. Firkin,” he 
directed the operator. 

“Good morning, Mr. Firkin,” he called 
pleasantly into the transmitter after the 
connection was made. “This is Mr. Lem: 
bert speaking.” 

“Well?” 

“That little matter we was talkin’ about 
last night, Mr. Firkin?” 

“Tt’s final.” 

“Wait! Listen, Mr. Firkin—” 

“They aint no use—” 

Mr. Lembert laughed softly—joyously. 
“You don’t get me a-tall,” he explained. 
“What I want to know is this: if I make 
five thousand dollars in’ the next two 
months, will it prove to you that I cam 
buy husks for Lillyn? 
kin?” 

For a moment the receiver seemed to 
buzz with the humor of the thing. “If 
you can make five thousand dollars in two 
months, or ten months,—really make it; 
Lembert,—why, you win the right to také 
my— But maybe we can—” 

“We can what?” Mr. Lembert inquired 
softly. 

“Nothing—now,” snapped the receiver, 
and clipped off the connection. 


BLUE Monday was a thing that had 
7 passed out of the Lembert recollec- 
tion. 


f It was a cinch—a copper-riveted 
cinch! 











Will it, Mr. Fire | 


Once more as he walked toward — 
the cigar-stand Mr. Lembert perused the ~ 
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“You're Afraid” 


“| ain't afraid.” 
“You are.” 

“T ain’t.” 

“You are.” 
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What would have happened 
next if you were a boy? A fright- 
ful mix-up. With the calm un- 


a reasonableness of youth these 


war se? two boys fought without even 


=~ \ knowing each other—just as you 
‘S have fought many a time—just because you couldn’t help it. 


MARK TWAIN 


f I 25 Volumes — Novels — Boys’ Stories — Humor — Essays — Travel — History 


No wonder our soldiers and sailors like Mark Twain best. No wonder the 
boys at Annapolis told Secretary Daniels that they would rather read Mark Twain 
than anyone else. To them, as to you, Mark Twain is the spirit of undying youth— the 
ot of real Americanism — for he who came out of that loafing-out-at-elbows-down-at- 
the-heels Mississippi town—he has passed on to the world the glory of our inspiring 
Americanism—the serious purpose that underlies our laughter—for to Mark Twain humor 
is only incidental—and he es made eternal the springs of its youth and enthusiasm. Take 
Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer by the hand and go back to your own boyhood. 


A Big Human Soul The Great American 


Perhaps you think you have read 
a good deal of Mark Twain. Are 
you sure? Have you read all the 
novels? Have you read all the short 
stories? Have you read all the bril- 
liant fighting essays? all the humor- 
ous ones and the historical ones? 

Think of it—25 volumes filled with the 
laughter and the tears and the fighting that 
made Mark Twain so wonderful. He was 
a bountiful giver of joy and humor. He 
was yet much more, for, while he laughed 
with the world, his lonely spirit struggled 
with the sadness of human life and sought 
to find the key. Beneath the laughter is a 
big human soul, a big philosopher. 


He was an American. He had the idealism of America 
—the humor, the kindliness, the reaching toward a bigger 
thing, the simplicity. Born poor— growing up in a 
shabby little town on the Mississippi — a pilot—a seeker 
for gold—a_ printer— Mark Twain was moulded on the frontier of 
America. The vastness of the West—the fearlessness of the pioneer 
—the clear philosophy of the country boy were his — and they stayed 
with him the last of those glorious later days — when Emperors and 
Kings—Chinese Mandarin and plain Am ican, all alike, wept 
for him. In his work we find all things, from the ridiculous in 
‘‘Huckleberry Finn’’ to the sublime of ‘‘Joan of Arc’’ — the ra 
most spiritual book that was ever written in the English lan- »” pp. 
guage, of serene and lovely beauty, as lofty as Joan her- @ Dee. 
self. A man who could write two such books as ou 
‘*Huckleberry Finn’’ and ‘‘Joanof Arc’’ wassublime 
in power. His youth and his laughter were eternal; 
his genius will never die, , 
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q/ The Veteran 
4 Knows 


OBODY respects a firearm like the old 
soldier. He has had much experience 
with many weapons. 

He knows that the revolver for home de- 
fense must be absolutely safe for its possessor. 

The Iver Johnson is the Standard Family 
Revolver because it meets every requirement 
for safety. 

Falls, bumps and other accidents cannot 
make it go off. The only way todischarge an 
Iver Johnson is by pulling the trigger "way 
back. 

Send for Free Interesting Booklets 
Mention the ones you would like to read? 
A-—"“Firearms” (shot; s and revolvers), 
B—“Bicycles,” C—“Motorcycles.” 
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and comfortable to wear as any ordi- 
nary garter —no harness or le 
forms, just an ingenious special garter 
for bowlegged men—improves appear- 
ance wonderfully. Bowlegged men ev- 
erywhere are wearing them; enthusi- 
astic. Write for free booklet, mailed in plain envelope. 


S -L Garter Co. 
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newspaper clipping. Briefly reviewed, 
the clipping spoke of the passage by the 
State legislature of the Freeman License 
Bill, which was to regulate by license 
the number of saloons in each county of 
the State. The number of saloons was 
to be based on the total population in 
each district. Continuing, the article 
pointed out that at present there were 
over two thousand saloons in the Bigburg 
district, that the new law would cut this 
number to 1,400. In closing, the writer 
estimated that it would take two months 
to begin the operation of the new legisla- 
tion. 

And then a flaw in an otherwise perfect 
plan mocked Mr. Lembert from the little 
strip of paper. He wasn’t prominent 
enough politically—in fact, he did not 
even know a single politician of enough 
prominence for this. 

But to a shrewd, bright young man 
like Mr. Lembert, difficulties were only 
created things to give the game of win- 
ning added zest. Whistling once more, 
Mr. Lembert reached for his bank-book 
and noted with evident pleasure that his 
balance was $519.34. Twenty minutes 
later he was facing a large red-faced gen- 
tleman in an office that was alleged to be 
open for the purpose of selling life, fire 
and theft insurance as well as serving the 
public need as the office of a notary 
public. 

“T am talking to Mr. Thomas O’Don- 
nell?” asked Mr. Lembert, and smiled in- 
gratiatingly. 

The red-faced man studied the sleek fig- 
ure before him with thinly veiled amuse- 
ment. “You are,” he grunted. 

“My name is Lembert—Mr. Ernest D. 
Lembert,” he introduced. 

The red-faced man grunted again and 
blew a cloud of cigar-smoke skyward. 
“That don’t tell me anything,” he said. 

“Of course it don’t.” Mr. Lembert 
paused to give the rest of his speech the 
emphasis that it deserved. “I am sec- 
retary an’ treasurer of the Bigburg Liquor 
Men’s Protective Association.” 

The other lost the amused smile and 
withdrew the cigar to the extreme left 
corner of the large mouth, where it glared 
like a frightened cat from under the shad- 
ow of a vast overhanging mustache. “You 
are what?” 

Mr. Lembert repeated the titles of his 
official positions. 

The red-faced man mused over this. 
“Well,” he said finally, “that’s a new one 
on me.” Then with quick suspicion: 
“Well?” 

Mr. Lembert showed that he was not 
to be hurried by any big voice and mus- 
tache, by lighting a cigarette. When this 
was fully aglow: “We're very near all 
organized—only we aint got a president.” 

“Well?” 

“We want you!” 

The cigar quivered slightly. “Well?” 

“Our president is an honorary officer an’ 
has no duties; he don’t even ever have to 
come near the office. It’s only for a short 
time, as we are going to disband after 
the licenses have been issued; an’ the sal- 
ary is one thousand dollars—” 

The cigar came out with a sudden jerk. 
“Payable in advance?” 

Mr. Lembert nodded. “Half of it—the 
rest in ten days.” 





“Now? The cash?” 
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“Yeh!” 

“Want my name for its influence 
huh?” 

Mr. Lembert smiled. “We want yoy 
with us,” he said. 

The red-faced man held out an equally 
red hand. “Well,” he bullied, “what ap 
you waiting for? Come across.” 





Ts day that the Bigburg Retail Liquor 
Men’s Protective Association opened 
its pleasant little office on the ninth floor 
of the Centropolis Building, Mr. Erneg 
D. Lembert came downtown promptly at 
nine o’clock and sat down at his desk with 
the air of a man that has some work to 
do and is eager to doit. For twenty min. 
utes he scribbled, only to discard each 
scribble as it came from under his pencil 
Finally one portion of a certain scribble 
was saved; to this was added a portion of 
another; this was finally rewritten and 
again. corrected. With a final nod of 
calm approval Mr. Lembert passed the 
sheet to the stenographer. 

“Make a nice copy of this,” he direct. 
ed; an’ send it over an’ have two thousand 
form copies struck off right away—an’ 
be sure to have it done on that new sta- 
tionery that just came in—the paper that 
has Mr. Thomas O’Donnell, Pres., under 
the name. When they come back, have 
them signed by yourself with his name— 
an’ then in the morning you can start to 
send them out to that list of retail iiquor. 
dealers.” 

The letter read as follows: 


Dear Sir: 

Two months from to-day one half of 
the saloons in this district will have to 
go out of business. Will you be one? 

You probably will, unless you are a 
member of our association, whose strong 
affiliations, including Mr. O’Donnell, 
our president, will naturally be directed 
for the benefit of our members. 

The membership-fee is ten dollars— 
payable in advance; but to any of our 
members who do not secure a license, 
the money will be refunded at once. 

Here is something you can’t lose on. 
If you don’t get a license, you get your 
money back; and if you do get a 
license, it has proved a good invest- 
ment. Send in your check now! 

Fraternally yours, 


With an airy good-by Mr. Lembert 
picked up his classy gray silk gloves and 
his glistening derby and departed for 
the day. It was only nine-forty-five, but 
it had been a good day’s work. A seed 
of shrewd psychology had been planted 
that was soon to blossom forth into 4 
budding ten-thousand-dollar tree! 

With a sigh of pure joy and sincere 
admiration, Mr. Lembert departed for the 
pool-room of the Reliance Hotel and the 
temporary pecuniary pickings of unsophis- 
ticated salesmen. In the evening he 
called Firkinward. 

It was a pleasant evening, filled with 
sweet nothings and occasional suffocating 
embraces. As they bade each other good 
night, Mr. Lembert whispered the joyous 
tidings. 

“In two months I’ll have nearer tem 
thousand than the five thousand I told 
your father about over the phone,” he 
confided. 

“Q-ooh, Ernest, how wonderful! But 
how can you do it?” 














Mr. Lembert grinned in the semigloom 
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F mother makes the mistake of 
giving in to Baby every time 
he cries, she may stop the cry- 

ing, but she starts a habit that will 

lead to endless trouble. This is 
only one of many ways in which 
parents—with the hest intentions in 
the world— often let Baby get the 
best of them, and to its own harm. 


ba 
When Babies Brow 
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Their Parents 


And The Trouble That Comes Later On 


a helpless bit of tiny humanity. Yet 
whatapowerit wieldsoveritsparents! 
And there’s where danger lurks. The tug 
at the heart-strings is so strong that baby 
is often allowed to abuse its power— 
allowed to become a spoiled autocrat; 
allowed to make slaves of its parents. 


A Spoiled Baby May Mean A 
Spoiled Life 


a. HAT wee roly-poly, cooing baby—such 


Baby’s innocent little whims and notions 
are so cute and cunning, so full of appeal 
that it seems hard-hearted and 


age—how to teach it all the many things 
it must learn from day to day and from 
year to year—is something that until 
recent years has never received the 
thorough study it deserves. 

There was no placea puzzled mother or 
father could turn for authoritative guid- 
ance. All parents had to blaze their own 
trail—had to figure things out for them- 
selves, or else trust to instinct andimpulse 
—had to learn their lessons from experi- 
ence. And in countless cases, if learned 
at all, the lessons were learned too late. 

But now all that has 





cruel to refuse a single one of 
them. But when parents make 
the mistake of giving in, of let- 
ting baby wheedle or browbeat 
them into humoring it — when 
they let baby set up as Boss or 
get into bad habits, let it do 
se ee eee things 
it shouldn’t—what a lot of 
trouble piles up as the child 
grows older. 

What may seem the easiest 
way at the time soon turns into 





child and the parents. A spoiled 
baby means a spoiled child — 
and unless a remedy is found in time, the 
result may be a spoiled life. 


Good Intentions and Bad Results 


The first year or so of a child’s life — 
and every year, for that matter — is full 
of pitfalls for parents. 

The great danger during babyhood is 
that fathers and mothers are apt to be 
governed too much 
by theirhearts, and 
too little by their 
heads. Their worst 
mistakes are made 
with the best mo- 
tives andintentions 
in the world — but 
the tragedy of it is 
that good inten- 
tions alone are a 
poor safeguard 
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SELFISHNESS 
aterribly hard way,bothfor the Another, fault that otter “ite 


new methods show you how to 
deal with this trouble. 


changed. This is an age of 
progress —of new ideas, of 
better methods. Scientific 
study has at last come to the 
rescue with a simple answer 
to all the little and big prob- 
lems that so often baffle 
parents. From babyhood to 
maturity, the training of chil- 
dren has been utterly revolu- 
tionized — and at the same 
time wonderfully simplified. 


The New Way Is Easy 
Both forParents and Child 

We all know that in our 
schoolrooms, fromkindergarten tocollege, 
modern methods have made teaching 
much simpler and easier — and also more 
fascinating andinteresting—because they 
have madeit easier for the pupil to under- 
stand and learn. And now methods have 
been worked out that are doing the same 
thing in the home—making home training 
easy and interesting, both for parents 
and child. 

Using these new methods instead of 
depending on instinct and guesswork 
involves no laborious study —the_hard 
part has all been done for you. These 
new methods save time for busy mothers 
and fathers, instead of taking time. 


The Secret of Managing Them 


From cradle to college, the growing mind 
reacts in certain ways to certain suggestions and 
impressions. It’s a case of cause and effect. 
Regardless of age, type or temperament, the 
management of children is simple and easy when 
you know what these causes and effects are, and 
how they work. ; . 

For example, making a child mind is largely a 
matter of knowing how to sense what’sin the child’s 
mind — what its viewpoint is— why it wants to 








do this, and why it 
doesn’t want to do that. 

The simple and sure 
way is to work with 
the child’s natural im- 
pulses and tendencies, 
instead of against 
them. The secret and 
success of the new 
methods is largely be- 
cause they are based 
on the child’s view- 
point instead of upon 
the parent's viewpoint. 
They make it easy in- 
stead of hard for the 
child to carry out your 
wishes. They overcome 
resistance instead of 
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Costs Only a Stamp to Get This Book 


very intelligent father and mother owes it both to 
themselves and their children at least to investigate 
these new methods. To make that easy, a boiled-down, 
quickly-read book has been written which tells all about 
them —a book that will cost you nothing whatever 
except the postage to ask for it. 

The title of this free book is “New Methods in Ohild 
Training.” Simply because it deals with such an in- 
teresting subject — how to make the most of your 
children — you will find it one of the most interesting 
books you ever had in your hands 

It explains these new methods from A to Z —shows 
the simple fundamental principles back of them — 
how they are already in daily use in over 13,000 homes 
— how they provide definite and specific instructions 
instead of dealing in mere theories and generalities— 
a detinite What-to-do, How-to-do-it and Why-to-do-it 
for every problem likely to come up—how they 
smooth out all difficulties, regardless of a child’s 
age or temperament—how they are both corrective an 
—— — how they provide for overcoming wrong 

abits or tendencies that have already got a start, as 
well as for preventing such habits from getting a start. 
f you take the responsibilities of parenthood 
seriously —if you want to be a success as a father or 
mother instead of a failure, or only a partial success—if 
you want your hopes and ambitions for that baby of 
yours to be fulfilled instead of turning into disappoint- 
ment — if you are anxious to bring your children upin 
a way that will bring success and happiness to them 
and also happiness to you—if you want to make all this 
easy both for them and 
for yourself — then 
the first step is to 
write for this free book. 

That will take you 
only a minute and 
cost you only a post- 
age stamp; but it may 
result in making a 
vast difference in the 
lives of your chil- 
dren, both now and 
in the years to come. 
Simply mail the cou- 

m provided here 
for your conven- 
ience, or else just 
ask for the book 


on a postal card. 
Seecessceceesasses ryrvTiiiiitot 


FREE BOOK COUPON 

PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Dept. 2612, 449 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Please send me your book, ‘‘ New Methods in Child Training,’’ 
Free. This does not obligate me in any way. 
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Food 


Boy 
Mellin’s Food is 


prepared on correct 
principles, and fur- 
nishes, in their right 
proportions, all the 
elements necessary 
for building up and 
sustaining the grow- 
ing baby. | 
Write for our helpful book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


and a Free Trial Bottle 
of Mellin’s Food = 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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of the doorway. “The longest way round 
is the sucker’s way home,” he murmured. 

“What did you say, Ernest?” 

“T said,” explained he, “that some men 
work with brains—an’ some work with 
their hands.” 

“An’ you?” It was plain to see how she 
believed her big handsome boy toiled. 

Mr. Lembert patted the reachable por- 
tion of the Firkin back lightly. “Don’t 
you worry about that,” he said; “you wait 
until I get the money, an’ then I'll tell you 
how I made it.” 

For the next two days Mr. Lembert de- 
voted his days exclusively to the associa- 
tion—especially at mail-time. During 
these days the replies were straggling but 
encouraging—and then on the third, 
fourth, fifth and four succeeding days the 
mailman staggered down the corridor five 
times daily under the weight of creased, 
dirty bank-notes, crinkling checks and 
pleasant money-orders. A week later, 
when the last certificate of membership 
had been mailed out, Mr. Lembert had an 
accounting. It read as follows: 

2,000 letters mailed. 


1,200 acceptances 
Expense 


Office rent (next two months).$ 125.00 
Stenographer (same period) .. 145.50 
Postage (stationery, type- 
CID iG iccdcaddokis 78.50 
Salary (Mr. O’Donnell) ...... 1,000.00 
INE 3s 6 cadcccdcccecee 50.00 
MND coesicsvedeeecaeeace $ 1,399.00 
PEE sana meisieeanded aaa $10,601.00 


UT there was still the law to be sat- 

isfied. Unless those who did not re- 
ceive licenses were returned their fee, it 
would be an open-and-shut case of obtain- 
ing money under false pretense—or worse, 
using the mails to defraud. And this was 
nothing of the kind—this was business, a 
legitimate business. Clever, of course, but 
that was nothing against it—was it? And 
so Mr. Lembert sat down again and wrote 
another form letter to be varied occasion- 
ally by the stenographer to the State 
license board recommending Mr. So-and- 
So as a member of the association and a 
pearl among liquor dealers. Then with 
the organization’s duty performed, Mr. 
Lembert left the office to the care of the 
stenographer for two months and devoted 
his time exclusively to the Reliance 
Billiard Room and Miss Lillyn Firkin. 
Often she questioned him regarding the 
money that was to buy the husks, but 
Mr. Lembert always remained laughingly 
evasive. “Wait until the moment when I 
can go to your father an’ show him that I 
have made good,” he pleaded. 

“Q-ooh, Lembert, wont we be happy!” 
—with a gurgling sigh of bliss. “O-ooh, 
Ernest, I'd marry you now—after you 
made such a noble effort—even if Papa 
disinherited me.” 

Mr. Lembert smiled bravely at such 
evidence of affection, but a flitting shiver 
played down his backbone. 

“You don’t think for a moment, dear,” 
he declared indignantly, “that I’d-let you 
make a sacrifice like that for me?” 
“But I would!”—tearfully, earnestly. 
Mr. Lembert thrust out his handsome- 
ly cleft jaw and registered undisguised 
firmness. 

“T wouldn’t let you,” he repeated; then 





with greater emphasis: “Never!” 
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A= then the big day came, as big 
days will, Mr. Lembert was at the 
office bright and early for the first time 
in two months. Carefully, with the aid 
of the stenographer, he checked the pub. 
lished list of those who had been granted 
licenses with the membership list of the 
protective association. Eight hundred and 
seventy-six members had been granted 
the coveted permissions; three hundred 
and twenty-four had been refused. With 
a genuine sigh, Mr. Lembert went about 
the cheerless work of complying with the 
letter of the law—mailing back three 
thousand, two hundred and forty dollars, 
It was a crime, a childish weakness, 
chances are—but the law is the law, and 
Mr. Lembert was an honest man. But the 
Lembert spirits arose as he figured the 
final profit—$7,361. And all in two 
months! Some men would have toiled a 
year for that—two years, maybe, an sAard 
toil at that—plodders! An’ soon he 
would be farther ahead than that—son-in- 
law to a man that was popularly accred- 
ited with being a millionaire. It clearly 
went to prove that the modern way of 
going in for people’s weaknesses was 
superior to driveling away about quality. 

Sometime later he phoned the Firkin 
residence. 

“Well, we win!” he crowed joyously 
into the little black mouthpiece. “We 
got something like seven thousand little 
ol’ iron men to start buying husks with.” 

A sucking, gurgling sigh of pure joy! 

“Will your father be home to-night, 
dear?” 

“Yes, an’ Ernest, we’ll both—” 

“Don’t say a word,” interrupted Mr. 
Lembert hastily. “Let me go to him an’ 
surprise him.” 


A= so it was settled. At twenty min- 
utes to eight, Mr. Lembert, with his 
bank-book resting securely in the inner 
pocket of a particularly stunning new 
suit, walked up the steps of the Firkin 
residence with all the assurance that the 
possession of seven thousand dollars and 
copious gobs of love engender. 

She met him in the hall and congratu- 
lated him—with loving suffocation. ‘He’s 
down in the library,” she whispered. “I'll 
be waitin’ for you in the drawing-room— 
an’ remember, Ernest, it isn’t just because 
you succeeded so wonderfully that I will 
be waiting; I’d be waiting for you any- 
way—no matter what had happened.” 

Mr. Lembert smiled tenderly, and care 
fully arranged the folds of a new cravat. 
“Tl be back soon,” he promised, “—to 
you.” 

“Well?” inquired Mr. Firkin from over 
the top of glasses and evening paper. 
“Well?” 

Silently Mr. Lembert reached into his 
breast pocket and drew out the bank-book 
and handed it quietly to the other. It was 
a more forceful argument than any words 
could have been—if they had been found- 
ed on anything less substantial. 

It was the utmost in satisfaction to 
watch the pleasant little wrinkles about 
Mr. Firkin’s eyes as he bent to read the 
figures. It was sweet joy to watch the 
mouth-muscles as they twitched, moved 
and broke into a most pleasant smile. 
Then Mr. Firkin, casting the paper aside, 
stood up. 

“Lembert, my boy, you’re a wonder,” 
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rtled. “Think of it! Going out and 
en seven thousand dollars in two 


hd 


Re Lembert bowed his head in modest 


— the best part of it is you went out 
snd did it yourself—you proved that you 
wasn't a fortune-hunter or a star boarder 
—eh, Lembert?” 

in Mr. Lembert bowed. 

Hurriedly Mr. Firkin brought forward 
a heavy humidor and waved a hospitable 
hand to a comfortable chair. “Tell me 
all about it,” he urged happily. “Tell 
me how you went out an’ proved that a 
old fogy like me was a bum guesser.” — 

Mr. Lembert took the indicated chair 
and allowed himself to warm his future 
father-in-law with a warming smile. “It 
was this way,” he explained, cigar well 
alight. “I got together with myself an’ 
formed an association with myself—” 

“Clever boy.” 

“An’ then I invited two thousand men 
to join at ten dollars each.” 

“Fine!” 

“Well, twelve hundred joined an’ 
brought in twelve thousand dollars—” — 

“Great stuff, Lembert! I like spirit 
like that, an’—” 

“An’ then when the liquor licenses were 
gwen out, I returned three thousand to 
those that didn’t get a license, an’—” 

But what a change that little word 
liquor wrougi.. in a twinkling of the 
eye, as it were, the pleasant little wrin- 
kles about the eyes had vanished; the up- 
ward curve of the mouth had straightened 
toa grim level. But Mr. Lembert, glory- 
ing in the smartness of it all, failed to 
notice: “Altogether, I nicked the sap- 
heads for about nine thousand gross,” 
he chortled. 


R. FIRKIN flinched as if he had been 
struck a mortal blow, but veiled the 
lightning of his eyes by gazing with ab- 
sorbing interest at the point of his com- 
fort slippers. ‘Tell me exactly—all about 
it,” he said quietly. ‘All the details!” 

Gladly and joyously Mr. Lembert did. 
With high glee he dwelt on how the boobs 
had fallen for the magic name of O’Don- 
nell. How the poor fish had been attract- 
ed by the glare of not standing to lose 
3 cent. 

And then he looked up to receive the 
applause and congratulations that were so 
well merited—that Mr. Firkin had indi- 
cated a few minutes before would be 
forthcoming. He looked up, and re- 
ceived the lightning straight in the eyes 
instead. 

“You thief! You highway-robber!” 
Mr, Firkin was on his feet before the 
peenished Mr. Lembert. “You crook— 
you!” 

“But Mr. Firkin—” 

Hands clenched, Mr. Firkin raised his 
arms above his head. “Get out!” he 
shouted. “Out from my house—you—you 
thief! You lowest kind of a thief!” 

“Please—” 

“You would marry my daughter, huh!” 
It seemed as if he was about to strike 
the handsome form before him. “Never 
& penny of mine would she see as long 
48 she lived if she even as much as ever 

to you again—you—you lowest 


‘Kind of a crook!” 


_ Mr. Lembert had moved hastily aside 
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in business 


come up to your expectations? 


Are you as far ahead today as you thought you 
would be, or has lack of training held you back? 


Never in the history of the 
country were there so many real 
opportunities in business. 

Industry is insistently calling 
for trained men to direct depart- 
ments, manage mills, guide the 
efforts and energies of others. 


Executive positions of all kinds 
are open to men whose minds are 
trained in the fundamentals of 
business. 

Are you training your mind 
along the lines that lead to greater 
productiveness— sounder reason- 
ing — greater usefulness ? 


Will you ay = yourself or 
will you let the fellow next to you 
or the man below you get ahead 
of you, simply because you will 
not devote a few spare hours a 
week to your own self-advance- 
ment. 

Neither you nor the business in which 
you are engaged can be fully successful 
unless the policies— your policies, your 
decisions, your judgments— are based upon 
a thoro and definite knowledge of business 
fundamentals as applied to every depart- 
ment of business. 


Bear these basic facts 
in mind— 

The costly mistakes made in business — 
the failure of men to advance proportion- 
ately to their latent ability—is most fre- 
quently the result of ignorance of the funda- 
mentals of business. 

Most business men fail to profit by the 
experience of others. They accept their 
first impression as accurate and then base 
their decisions on this “snap judgment.” 

A real executive must make instanta- 
neous decisions, but he never makes them 
on “snap judgment.” Swiftly and keenly 
he reasons the cause, the consequences 
and the method. 

When the decision is made it is the result 
of a logical deduction and far-sightedness 
based on a knowledge of sound business 
principles. 


How to acquire this training 


No man can learn in his own department 
all he needs to know about business. The 
principles of production, marketing, ac- 
counting, finance — are fundamentals that 
every business man must know to become 
a greater success. 

He should also have a sound knowledge 
of credits, transportation, advertising, sell- 
ing, and kindred fundamentals. 

Train yourself thru the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute and you will be laying up 
assets for your future that are indestructible. 





Have you as good a position 
with your company as you 
expected ? 


Is your income as large as you 
thought it would be ? 


Do you stand as high in your 
community as you had hoped? 

Do other men come to you for 
advice in business ? 

What you will accomplish in 
the future is best gauged by what 
you have done in the past. 


Are you training yourself 
now for the bigger 
job ahead ? 

















75,000 successful men have enrolled for 
the Modern Business Course and Service. 
These men represent executivesof all types, 


Here are some of the men 
enrolled 


13,534 Presidents have enrolled 
2,826 Vice-presidents - 
5,372 Secretaries = 
2,652 Treasurers e 
11,260 Managers ? 
2,626 Sales Managers “ 
2,876 Accountants - 


and thousands of others in all kinds of 
positions—in all kinds of work. In fact, 
ambitious men are quick to realize just 
how much the Course will help them 
towards greater achievement. 


Get further information 


Find out for yourself just how valuable the 
Course is and whether you think it is applicable to 
you and your business. 

Write for our free 112-page book, “Forging 
Ahead in Business.”’ It demonstrates how you can 
improve yourself — your earning capacity — your 
ae agg Se and how you may become a better 

eader thru self-training. 
bag for the free book today. Use the coupon 
low. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
349 Astor Place New York City 


Send me “FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS ”— Free 





Name. 





Print here 


Business 
Address 








Business 
Position 








“In this war there is no short cut to victory. 


Success will come only through the daily 
consecration of every American to the cause.” W.B, WILSON, Secretary of Labor, 
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Be suspicious of tender 


E suspicious of any 

tenderness or bleed- 

ing of the gums. 

This is usually the 

MN first stage of Pyorrhea— 

LA an insidious disease of the 

gums that destroys the 

teeth and undermines 
bodily health. 

Gradually the fste be- 
come spongy. 


flame, then shrink, “thus 
the 





tooth-base to the ravages 
of decay. iny 

ings in gums form 
gateways for disease 
germs to enter sys- 
tem. Medical science 
& has traced many ills to 
these infecting germs in 
the gums weakened by 
Pyorrhea. 

They are now known 
to be a frequent cause 
of indigestion, anaemia, 
rheumatism and other 
serious conditions. 

So watch carefully 
pat feet first poten 
or bleeding of the gums 
Try Forhan’s immedi- 
ately. It positive! pre- 
vents Pyorrhea (Riggs’ 
Disease) if used in 
time con- 
sistently. 


And in gem 
Pyorrhea — it —— s 
against other 

Forhan’s (For the 
Gums) cleans teeth 
scientifically as well. 

your teeth with 
it. It keeps the teeth 
white and free from 
tartar. 


ow - shrin 
has already 4 
Forhan’s 
one consult a dentist 


immediately for spe- 
cial treatment. 


30c and 60c tubes 
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at the beginning, but he stopped sud- 
denly as it became apparent that there 
was to be no physical violence. 

“Why am.I a thief?” he shouted in 
turn. ‘Why am I the lowest kind of a 
thief—answer me why!” 

For a moment it seemed as if all the 
blood in the Firkin body had lodged 
thickly in neck and face. “Why? Simply 
because even a thief respects his own 
people—even a thief wouldn’t steal from 
his own sweetheart, y’understand—or his 
own father-in-law to be.” 

Ost an” 

With hands clenched above him, Mr. 
Firkin moved forward, which necessitated 
a quick retreat by Mr. Lembert. “But,” 
Firkin roared, “why? Suppose you didn’t 
know that the Bigburg Brewery owns the 
most of those saloons an’ that those sa- 
loon-keepers are wetted what you — call 
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managers. I suppose you didn’t ko 
that, huh? I Suppose you didn’t kn» 
when you was takin’ in all that 
that you was takin’ it away from 
huh? I suppose you thought you 
clever—stealing from your future fathe, 
in-law—huh?” And then as Mr, Lem 
appeared to make a final stand: “Oy J 
my house—out an’ stay out!” 

In the hall, Mr. Lembert Picked , 
his hat and gloves with noiseless cag 
Across the hall in the parlor she y 
waiting. She had said that no mat 
what happened— With a quick movemp 
Mr. Lembert moved to the door. As 
quietly turned the latch, another little g 
ing was born upon his Ted full lips. § 
muttered it sneeringly as he closed 4 
door with elaborate quiet. 

“The shortest way home is the quicy 
way out.” 
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latter returned, “but ’tis a tesrible dose 
0’ sprouts entirely that Hun has been 
puttin’ ye t’rough. Did he teach ye any- 
thing at all, at all, ye gossoon?” 

“He did, bad cess to ye! He taught me 
to breathe wit’ me diaphragm an’ open me 
mouth. An’ he swore he’d have a sniper 
put an ind to me if I didn’t quit liftin’ 
on me toes an’ shakin’ me shouldhers. 
’Tis the scientific way not to let the notes 
fly straight out av wan’s throat through 
the clinched teeth, but to open wide the 
lower jaw an’ let the notes bang up ag’in’ 
the roof av the mouth before escapin’ 
through the lips. An’ I’m to practice 
oh’s an’ ah’s in me shpare momints.” 

“Sure, there’ll be no livin’ wit’ you, 
Jawn. Ye’ll have the lot av us goin’ crazy 
inside the week.” 

“Divil a fear! I’m to have a bit av a 
simple song to sing as soon as I’ve 
learned to control me wind. For all yer 
blather, Francis Joseph McCluskey, he’s a 
grannd insthructor. Sure I can feel the 
benifits av his coachin’ already.” 

“°Tis timper’mint you're feelin’,” Mc- 
Cluskey declared. “Have a care would ye 
let yer hair grow too long an’ discind to 
talking av yer art. If ye do, begorra, I'll 
hang me fiddle around the neck av 


” 
ye. 


ETWEEN the eager Hallihan and his 
equally eager instructor, Captain 
O’Neill had a hard time of it. Provi- 
dentially, however, he was equipped with 
a sense of humor, without which all of- 
ficers would soon lose their reason; so he 
managed to bear with Hallihan’s oh’s and 
ah’s and the scale of C and laugh heartily 
at von Briesen’s explosive scoldings, plead- 
ings and bulldozings. 
At the end of the week Hallihan was 
permitted to sing his simple little song. 
It was a “dago creation,” according to 


' Private McCluskey, and therefore to be 


hooted at. He implored Hallihan to give 
the bhoys “The Whistlin’ Thief” or ““Dub- 
lin Bay” or in fact anything a sensible 
man could understand; whereupon Halli- 
han informed him that he, the said Mc- 
Cluskey, had the soul of a cootie and 
didn’t know classical music when he 
heard it. 






“An what's more, I don’t care tok 
it,” McCluskey retorted. “You wit’ 
blandandherin’ an oh-in’ an’ ab-in’, like 
weanlin’ calf! Augh! Ye’ll never amy 
to much if ye tag along wit’ that lo 
Hun.” 

Nevertheless Private Hallihan tagy 
along with the loony Hun for full 
weeks. Then the 121st was relieved 
Corporal Tighe and his squad picked 
the piano and carefully returned it tof 
ruined farmhouse; Private Hallihan } 
good-by to the music-master, promi 
faithfully to continue his breathing em 
cises, his oh’s and his ah’s and p 
with a fraternal handshake. A Scoli 
regiment came in that night, and just 
give them a welcome, von Briesen rai 
them about midnight and stole the ct 
pany commander. 

As might have been expected, the sect 
in command called for a barrage—whi 
being forthcoming, von Briesen’s trend 
were turned upside down very prompl 
Thereafter nobody had any sleep for th 
days and nights; then the survivor 
von Briesen’s command were relieved 
a Bavarian unit, welded with the f 
ments of two other companies, rested 
week and then shot up into Flan 
for the big March push. 



































AS for Captain O’Neill and his We 
Irish, they too rested and recrul 
in the rear, and just before the great g 
wave reached high-water mark in the Fl 
ders drive, they were loaded hurne 
into motor lorries one night and 

to the line up near Ypres and thw 
under cover of darkness, into a wet 
ill-smelling field. By daylight they 
dug in; at noon they repelled the? 
German assault; and before ight # 
three more assaults had broken @ 
under the hail of rifle and machine 
fire, and the field was studded thie 
with the bodies of the fallen. Priv 
McCluskey had his fiddle smashed 
one shell-fragment and his ingenious 
smashed with another; and the sergé 
major died as he had lived, a prad 
man who believed soldiering was 4 
serious business. With a bullet 
his right thigh Captain O’Neill sat 08 
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‘Till act on it.” 
Private Hallihan was still smarting under 
‘the loss of McCluskey and owed the Hun 
& poke for the hole in his Captain’s leg, 
he attached himself to the Canadian unit 
| and crawled out with it. A thirty-mile 
Wind, accompanied by a heavy downpour 








oa 
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a machine-gun, his back supported by the 
pody of Private McCluskey, while Private 
Hallihan removed the empty drums from 
the Lewis and slipped full drums in their 
places. All in all, it was quite a respect- 
able show. 

“Killing boche is grand sport,” Captain 
O'Neill remarked to Private Hallihan 
when daylight of the second day showed 
the Hun dug in at the high-water mark 
of his numberless futile assaults. ‘“Wirra, 
put they were hard to stop. Are you, by 
any chance, hit?” 

“Divil a bit,” Hailihan replied. 

“Then I'll have to go to Blighty with- 
out you. Take care of yourself and mind 
your p’s and q’s and oh’s and ah’s. Dam- 
nation! This wound has gone stiff on 
me.” 

The stretcher-bearers, able at last to 
induce O’Neill to leave the field, came 
up and carried him away, while Private 
Hallihan dug himself a little cubby-hole 
in the side of the trench, backed into it, 
sat down on his haunches and partook 
of eight hours .of much-needed sleep. 
When he awoke, it was dark, and a Cana- 
dian sergeant was prodding him in the 
ribs. 

“Here you, West Irish,” he stormed, 
“what do you mean by staying here after 
your company has been relieved?” 

“Sure, I didn’t know a thing about it,” 
Hallihan protested; “but now that I do 
know it, I’ll just forget about it till morn- 


“To-morrow morning may be too late. 
A deserter from that Saxon lot out in 
front came crawling in five minutes ago 
with the information that we are to be 
raided to-night, following about ten min- 
utes of artillery preparation.” 

Private Hallihan sat up. He was wide 
awake. ‘Well, I’m not the seventh son 
of a seventh son an’ borrn wit’ a caul,” 
he commented, “so I don’t know what 
your C. O. plans to do in the primises, 
but—I know what Captain O’Neill would 
do—because I was wit’ him wanst whin 
he did it.” 

“And what might that be, my man?” 
a voice spoke behind him. Hallihan 
turned and found himself facing the Cana- 
dian major commanding. 

“Beggin’ yer pardon, sir, but ’tis two 
hundred yards to the boche line, and I 
suppose they’ve got some wire up already. 
Their artillery registered on this trinch 
this afternoon, so they’ve got the range to 
agnat’s knee-bone. Well, sir, undher such 
circumstances, our ould man would take 
the whole kit an’ b’ilin’ av us over the 
top, quiet-like, an’ make us crawl out front 
a hundhred yards an’ lie shtill; thin, whin 
the barrage shtarted, sure, who’d care 
what they did to an impty trinch? An’ 


_ whin the barrage lifted an’ the raidin’ 


party come across, we’d rise up an’ give 


thim the shteel to the lockin’-ring. 
Ochone! Can’t ye hear the swine 
squealin’, sir?” 

HE Canadian officer chuckled. “Not 


a half-bad idea,” he commented. 


And he did. Also since 


One soldier in France had with him 
a volume of O. Henry which was split 
up into as many parts as there were 
stories, distributed and used until the 
print had worn away. 

Across the dark war clouds that hover over 
the world today, there is one ray of light that 
cheers and heartens— it is O. HENRY. 

England is reading him and loving him as 
she never did before. France is turning to 
him to lighten her sorrow. 











word is wasted. 


draws you up sharply. 


FRE 


new literature. 


Jack London is known and loved. 





O. HE 


With swift, sure strokes he drives his story home every time. 
From the first word the interest starts and you are carried 
on in the sure magic of his vivid sentences to a climax so unexpected that it 


He was the last of our classic writers to die. 
He was more real— more primitive than any of his heroes 
Go with him to the freezing north. 

your way with him around the Horn. 


In Russia—in Australia—everywhere where men live close to the earth, 
His is the genius that needed no training. i 
of our American Pioneer spirit and far west adventuring. 


Why the Price on the Next Edition 
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and lam worried about the binding.”” 4 
Take that to heart. 

never be another edition of O. HENRY. 

if there is, it will cost much more. And 

there is. but little of the old edition left. 4 

Get your set while you can. t it at 

the low price. Send the coupon now 

—today. Never again will these or 

orany other books be made at such 

a low price. Send the coupon 
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When the 


Beggar Held 
Trumps! 


E was a millionaire 
—powerful—aloof 
—used to the best 

that life could give— yet 
he was lonely and worried. 
He had a wife abroad — 
wild rumors there were 
about her— 

This beggar who sat 


opposite to him now—who ten 
minutes before begged 1 meal— 
why did hesit gazing—stupefied 
—transformed—what did he see 
—whatdid he know—whatcon- 
nection had hewith that beautiful 
picture overhead — that paint- 
ing of the millionaire’s wife? 


NRY 


They are reading O. Henry to remember 
that human nature is not really wicked and 
depraved — that life may be glad and sweet. 

Now that America has gone into this great 
war for right— we, too, read him more than 
ever. 

He grows dearer to us. He has stood the 
greatest of all tests. He is the writer whom we 
love best to have near us in times of tragedy 
and darkness. He must be dearer to us than to 
anyone else. He is one of us. He is writing 
about our own people and the country we love. 
Never a 








Don’t get him to read once. You will read him a hundred times and find 
him each time as fresh and unexpected as the first. And each time you will 
say, ‘‘Why do I love him so much?’’ and neither you nor anyone else can 
answer, for that is the mystery of O. Henry — his power beyond understanding. 
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Jack London 
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of rain, effectively drowned the slight noise 
of their cautious advance through the 
dark, and the Canadian major prayed for 
a special blessing upon Private Hallihan 
when, about ten o’clock, a furious bom- 
bardment of their evacuated trenches be- 
gan. 
It was to be a raid of considerable 
magnitude, for the width of the sector 
subjected to the artillery preparation gave 
ample evidence of the fact. The Cana- 
dians squatted in the muck, waiting for 
the barrage to lift and cut off the ap- 
proach of British reinforcements during 
the progress of the raid. At ten-thirty 
came the infinitesimal lull while the Ger- 
man gunners set their new range; then 
to the tense ears of the watching Cana- 
dians came the sound of heavy boots 
sloshing toward them through No Man’s 
Land. 


SESOSNLY, at fixed intervals along the 
line of waiting Tommies, Véry lights 
arched grandly into the air and broke into 
myriads of sparks that floated slowly 
earthward, lighting No Man’s Land with 
weird brilliance and revealing Canadian 
and Hun within a dozen feet of each 
other. A quick, ragged volley thinned 
the ranks of the amazed Huns; then with 
inhuman cries Canadian and German 
closed with bayonet and butt, and the 
slaughter was on. Private Hallihan had 
the very good fortune to descry a Ger- 
man officer standing in the rear of his 
line, automatic in hand; and at the sight 
he remembered the hole in Captain 
O’Neill’s leg. 

“Arrah, Captain dear, I’ll pay the score 
for ye now,” he crooned, and struck and 
stabbed his way through the scrimmage 
toward the officer. A huge brown-bearded 
Saxon thrust at him, but he parried the 
thrust, came up under his adversary’s 
guard, caught the man under the chin 
with his point and bore him precipitately 
backward. Withdrawing the steel, he 
whirled to meet the attack of a Hun 
whose blade had caught in Hallihan’s 
belt buckle. The fellow was striving to 
pass it through despite this obstacle—so 
Hallihan gave way to the rear, grasped the 
German’s bayonet with his left hand and 
with a quick jerk drew the fellow toward 
him. “Let this be a lesson to you,” he 
snarled, and drove his own weapon in with 
his strong right arm, just as two powerful 
hands closed around his neck from the 
rear. 

Almost instantly Hallihan felt a knee 
in the small of his back; he half whirled, 
saw that resistance was impossible, and 
subsided into the arms of his attacker in 
order that his back might not be broken. 
Then the German tripped on a rifle and 
fell; his grasp of Hallihan’s neck was 
loosed, and the private, twisting rapidly, 
grasped the German around the waist 
and, in turn bore the latter backward. 
Twisting, turning, wrestling, gouging, 
punching, they rolled in and out of the 
bloody tangle of the quick and the dead, 
away from the fringes of the fight and 
eventually into a deep shell-crater. Down 
the side of it they slid, Private Hallihan 
under the Hun—and before the light 
faded and the victorious Canadians swept 
on into the enemy trench, the battle was 
over for Private Hallihan. Two hundred 














pounds of German officer knelt on his 
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chest, and a rain of furious blows ¢& 
scended upon his upturned, defenseley 
face. He lost consciousness. 


PRESENTLY the German got to his 

feet, climbed up the side of the shel. 
crater and peered out toward his ow 
trenches. Hand grenades were bursting in 
them, on the parapet and parados—wher. 
fore he realized that the Canadians, hay. 
ing disposed of the raiding-party, wer 
now engaged in “mopping up.” 

The German shrugged, descended to the 
floor of the shell-crater and flashed 4 
pocket electric torch upon the pale, bloody 
countenance of Private Hallihan. With 
a hand that trembled he undid the pri- 
vate’s tunic and eagerly searched his abdo. 
men for wounds; finding none, he again 
bent the pocket torch upon Hallihan’s 
face, which he surveyed critically. 

“So!” he muttered. “A black eye, a 
headache and maybe some loose teeth 
yet—nothing more. My minstrel boy, 
you are pretty lucky. If my automatic 
had not jammed, yet! Und den I recog. 
nized my chenius!” 

He drew the offending weapon from its 
holster, blew the dirt out of the breech, 
snapped it several times to make certain 
it was in working order and then slipped 
in a loaded clip. Balancing the pocket 
torch on his knee, he lifted the uncon- 
scious Hallihan’s left arm and calmly and 
methodically shot off the first three fingers 
at the second joint. 

“So!” he purred. “Now you will no 
longer a rifle grasp, my songbird. Ach! 
You will to Blighty go—wund to der front- 
line trenches you will come no more back, 
yes? Mon Dieu! Such a pity to maim 
you, mon brave, but—you do not sing 
your fingers with, yes?” 

He carefully bound the maimed hand 
in bandages from his own first-aid packet. 
Presently Private Hallihan recovered con- 
sciousness. ‘Where am I?” he demanded. 

“In the deep shell-hole safe,” Otto Carl 
von Briesen assured him, “und I haf off 
your left hand three fingers shot, which 
makes of you a worthless soldier. Also 
you cannot a laborer be. Remains then, 

what? Nothing, mein Freund, but dot 
silver tenor, so sweet like der chimes on 
der church-bells on Easter morning. Dose 
fingers you will not miss too much. Ach! 
So kind I am to you I leave der liddle 
finger und der t’umb. Sure, mit dot left 
hand you shall eat olives yet und play 
pinochle, but you shall no more fight. 
In der discard you are, und ven you haf 
grown rich and famous you shall thank 
Otto von Briesen, who iss a Hun. Look! 
In dis pocket I blace two cards. Go to 
eider one of der two. Both are old men, 
but der brinciples of instruction are sound, 
und for my sake—on my judgment—” 

“You murdherin’ blackguard,” keened 
Private Hallihan, “why in the name av 
common sinse did ye not kill me an’ be 
done wit’ it? Do ye not know that Tl 
be suspected av havin’ shot me own 
fingers off to get a medical discharge! 
Ye’ve rooned me honor. Sure, I'll never 
be done explainin’—” 

“So? Vell, den I shall to der broper 
authorities explain. I shall to der trench 
go und surrender myself; und to your cap- 
tain, I shall tell why I haf your hand 
mudilated.” 

“Tis the least ye can do,” Hallihan re 
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ied, and started to whimper with rage 
and pain. “The divil fly away wit’ me 
singin’ voice! I'd rather have me good 
left hand.” 

“Don’t be a chackass. Chust be a good 
feller und help me this shell-hole out of, 
und to the captain you shall take your 

isoner.” He clucked sympathetically, 
and presently Private Hallihan, somewhat 
soothed and comforted by the German’s 
recital of the glorious future that awaited 
him, climbed out of the hole and helped 
the older and heavier man to ascend after 
him. Through the wreckage of the bay- 
onet-fighting they groped their way, over 
to the captured German trenches, where 
the Canadian major was directing the con- 
solidation of the position, and to him 
Private Hallihan reported with his pris- 
oner. Von Briesen, vaguely discernible in 
the flickering light of the major’s electric 
torch, sat down heavily on the firing- 
step and rather wearily and in a choking 
voice made Private Hallihan’s honor clean 
again. The major listened, intensely in- 
terested, and at the conclusion of von 
Briesen’s recital he said: 

“Well, you are the most amazing Ger- 
man I’ve seen this year! Cheer up, old 
top. You put up a good fight, but you’re 
a prisoner now, and if you only knew how 
well German officers are treated in Eng- 





land, you’d thank your lucky stars you're | 


out of this mess for good.” 

“The poor divil’s cryin’, I believe,” 
quoth Private Hallihan. “He feels all 
broke up about bein’ took prisoner.” 

“No, no,” von Briesen interrupted, still 
in that same rough, choking voice. “I 
am glad—so glad—dot for me such brute 
business is over. Und if to be glad I 
forget, there is dot tremolo to remind 
me. Yes, I am glad. Dot Private Halli- 
han—he has the addresses got. I haf to 
der vorid a chenius gifen; for I—Otto 
Carl von Briesen—I am a citizen—of der 
vorid. Und der brinciples of instruction 
are sound—” 


E slid off the fire-step and with a 

heavy sigh stretched limply out in 
the bottom of the trench. The major 
at over him and flashed the light in his 
ace. 

“Hello!” he cried sharply. “Your sing- 
ing teacher has a hemorrhage, my son. 
Must have picked up a stray bullet in the 
scrimmage.” 

“Gott has been goot,” von Briesen mur- 
mured. “I am free—und I die—ach, so 
happy! I am an artist, not a butcher, und 
der vorld—no, how can it forgive—hor- 
rible!” 

He wagged his head weakly and smiled 
a deprecating, sad little smile. He had 
been through much, and he had seen 
things he desired to forget—dreadful 
things that had wrung his heart, things 
Which forever would constitute a burden 
of shame for the people of his blood. 
And he knew it. 

Private Hallihan knelt beside him. 
‘Arrah, don’t take it so hard, man,” he 
Pleaded. ‘Sure, we all have our faults 
an’ shortcomin’s.” 

But von Briesen paid no attention to 
him. Already he must have heard the 
first faint echoes of the celestial choir, for 
4 Hallihan bent over him, the music- 
Master whispered: 


_ “Ach, so sweet—like a skylark!” 


T 
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That Burned 


Suddenly, from that hostile, 
With a quick, lithe spring, her foot 


was in his stirrup—she had bounded to his saddle! 
And then, for a hushed moment—the man on the threshold of death, the 


young woman in the fullness of youth and beauty—linked together ! 


And she had never even seen him before ! 
Read this fascinating story of how a woman’s red lips so unexpectedly 


wove four lives into an amazing adventure. It is a breath of the real West from 


BRET HARTE 


256 Brilliant Stories and Poems 
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of a man hot in anger—these— all the things that build the fires of life and send the 


fm red blood pulsing are in his pages. 
Across the mountains surged that throbbing tide of humanity seeking gold— 


fleeing from disgrace—suffering—hoping. Never was !ife so swift—so vivid. 
He was there, he saw it all. 

Never was romance so mingled with everyday life—never was life so full 
of surprises, of galloping adventures. With his pen—as by a miracle — 
Bret Harte has caught it and set it down. , 

He is the Spirit given by the Great. West to tell the world of the amazing 
dramas of its heart. He is the only one who has ever done it. Others 
have tried it— they are but his imitators. No one has ever compared with 
him in doing it. If you do not know Bret Harte, you do not know the 
West. If you do not know him, you have missed the treasure house of 
American literature. 

Being a true American he hates whatever is dull, and he has kent it out of his books. Every 
page stands out a vital part of a gripping story. Every story *.:is an unforgetable tale of love 


and ambition and human sacrifice. 
Remember, until you have 


Read him— see for yourself the enchanting spell of the West. 
read Bret Harte, you do not knowit. Mail the coupon today and be glad. 
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Do You Know? 


Do you know that over 
90% of human illness has 
its origin in the intestinal 
canal? 


How and why is explained 
in the following literature 
which represents the opin- 
ions of medical authorities 
the world over. Write to- 
day for your copy. 


Nujol Laboratories 


STANDARD OIL CO. (NEW JERSEY) 
50 Broadway, New York 


Nujol 


for Constipation 











.« Mark X in the square 
Please send me: opposite your choice 
Cc “The Days That Go Before” 
—constipation in pregnancy and nurs- 
ing period. 

“As The Twig is Bent” 

—constipation in infancy and child- 
hood. 

“Thirty Feet of Danger” 
—constipation and auto-intoxication 
in adults, 

“As Shadows Lengthen” 
—constipatioen in old age. 

“Wages of Neglect” 


O 





O 


—constipation as a cause of piles. 
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By noon the women were exhausted, 
They were early to their luncheon 
engagement with Major Widdicombe. 
Their appetites disputed the clock, Polly 
decided to telephone her husband for 
heaven’s sake to come at once to her 
rescue. 

While Polly was telephoning, Marie 
Louise sat waiting on a divan. Her mus- 
cles were so tired that she grew nearly as 
placidly animal as her sister in the Penn- 
sylvania Station. She was as different in 
every other way as possible. Her life, 
her environment, her ambitions, had been 
completely alien to anything Mrs. Nuddle 
had known. She had been educated and 
evolved by entirely different joys and 
sorrows, fears and successes. 

Mrs. Nuddle had been afraid that her 
husband would beat her again, or kill one 
of the children in his rage, or get himself 
sent to prison or to the chair; Mrs. 
Nuddle had been afraid that the children 
would be run over in the street, or pull 
a boilerful of boiling water over onto 
them, or steal, or go wrong in any of the 
myriad ways that children have of going 
wrong. Mrs. Nuddle’s ecstasies were a 
job well done, a word of praise from a 
customer, a chance to sit down, an inter- 
val without pain or worry when her chil- 
dren were asleep, or when her husband 
was working and treating her as well as 
one treats an old horse. 

Of such was the kingdom of Mrs. 
Nuddle. 

Marie Louise had dwelt in a world no 
more and no less harrowing, but infinitely 
unlike. The two sisters were no longer re- 
lated to each other by any ties except 
blood kinship. Mrs. Nuddle was a good 
woman gone wrong, Marie Louise a good- 
ish woman gone variously; Mrs. Nuddle 
a@ poor advertisement of a life spent in 
honest toil, early rising, early bedding, 
churchgoing and rigid economy; Marie 
Louise a most attractive evidence of how 
much depends on a careful carriage, a cul- 
tivated taste in clothes and an elegant 
acquaintance. 

At last, after years of groping toward 
each other, the sisters were to be brought 
together. But there was to be an inter- 
vention. Even while Marie Louise sat re- 
laxed in a fatigue that she would have 
called contentment, trouble was stealing 
toward her. 

The spider who came and sat beside 
this Miss Muffet was Nicky Easton. He 
frightened her, but he would not let her 
run away. 

As he dropped to her side, she rose 
with a gasp, but he pressed her back with 
a hasty grip on her arm and a manda- 
tory prayer: 

“Wait once, pleass.” 

The men who had shadowed Marie 
Louise had months before given her up 
as hopelessly correct. But guardian 
angels were still provided for Nicky 
Easton; and one of them, seeing this 
meeting, took Marie Louise back into 
the select coterie of the suspects. 

There’s no cure for your bodily aches 
and pains like terror. It lifts the para- 








lytic from his bed, makes the lame scurry 


and gives the blind eyes enough for np. 
ning. Marie Louise’s fatigue fell frop 
her like a burden whose straps are slit 

When Nicky said, “I could not fing 
you in New York. Now we are here » 
can have a little talkink,” she stammered: 
“Not here! Not now!” 

“Why not, pleass?” 

“I have an engagement—a friend—sy 
has just gone to telephone a moment.” 

“You are ashamed of me, then?” 

She let him have it. “Yes!” He wince 
at the slap in the face. She went op: 
“Besides, she knows you. Her husband’ 
is an officer in the Army. I can’t tak 
to you here.” 

“Where, then? and when?” 

“Any time—any place—but here.” 

“Any time is no time. You tell me, « 
I stay now.” 

“Come to—to my house.” 

“You have a howiss, then?” 

“Yes. I just took it to-day. I shal 
be there this afternoon—at three, if yu 
will go.” 

“Very goot. The address is—” 

She gave it; he repeated it, mumbled, 
“At sree o’clock I am there,” and glided 
away just as Folly returned. 


Ty were eating a consommé mat- 
riléne when the Major arrived. 
He dutifully ate what his wife had s 
lected for him, and listened amiably to 
what she had to tell him about her mom 
ing, though he was bursting to tell her 
about his. Polly made a vivid picture of 
Marie Louise’s new home, ending with: 

“Everything on God’s earth in it except 
a piano and a book.” 

This reminded Marie Louise of the 
books she had read on shipbuilding, and 
she asked if she might borrow them 
Polly made a woeful face at this:. “My 
dear! When a woman starts to reading 
up on a subject a man is interested in, 
she’s lost—and so is he. Beware of it, 
my dear.” 

Tom demurred: “Go right on, Marie 
Louise, so that you can take an intelli 
gent interest in what your husband # 
working on.” 

“My husband!” said Marie Louise, 
“Aren’t you both a trifle premature?” 

Polly went glibly on: “Don’t listen 
to Tom, my dear. What does he know 
about what a man wants his wife to take 
an intelligent interest in? Once a womal 
knows about her husband’s business, he’s 
finished with her and ready for the nett. 
Tom’s been trying to tell me for ten yeals 
what he’s working at, and I haven’t the 
faintest idea yet. It always gives him 
something to hope for. When he comes 
home of evenings, he can always say: 
‘Perhaps to-night’s the night when shell 
listen.’ But once you listen intelligently 
and really understand, he’s through wi 
you, and he'll quit you for some pink 
cheeked ignoramus who hasn’t heard 
about it yet.” 

Marie Louise, being a woman, knew 
how to get her message to anothef 
woman: the way seems to be to talk right 
through her talk. The acute creatures 
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talk with, and they apparently find no 
dificulty in doing both at the same time. 
Somewhere along about the middle of 
Polly’s discourse, Marie Louise began to 
answer it before it was finished. Why 
should she wait when she knew what was 
coming? So she said contemporaneously, 
and co-vocally: 

“But I’m not going to marry a ship- 
builder, my dear. Don’t be absurd! I’m 
not planning to take an intelligent interest 
in Mr. Davidge’s business. I’m planning 
to take an intelligent interest in my own. 
I’m going to be a shipbuilder myself, and 







I want to learn the a-b-c’s.” 

They finished that argument at the 
same time and went on together down 
the next stretch in a perfect team: 


“Oh, well, of “Mr. Davidge 
course, if that’s tells me,” Marie 
the case,” asserted Louise explained, 


Polly, “then you're 
quite crazy — un- 
less you're simply 
hunting for a new 
sensation. And on 
that score I'll ad- 
mit that it sounds 
rather interesting. 
I may take a 
whack at it my- 
self. I’m quite 
fed up on band- 
ages and that sort 
of thing. Get me 
a job in the same 
factory or what- 
ever they call it. 
Will you?” 


“that women are 
needed in_ ship- 
building, and that 
anybody can 
learn. In fact, 
everybody has to, 
anyway; so I’ve 
got as good a 
chance as a man. 
I’m as strong as a 
horse. Fine! Come 
along, and we'll 
build a U-boat 
chaser together. 
Mr. Davidge would 
be delighted to 
have you, I’m 
sure.” 


This was arrant hubbub to the mere 
man who was not capable of carrying on 
a conversation except by the slow, primi- 
tive methods of Greek drama, strophe 
and antistrophe, one talking while the 
other listened, then vice versa. 

So he had time to remember that he 
had something to remember, and to dig 
it up. He broke in on the dialogue: 

“By the way, that reminds me, Marie 
Louise. There’s a man in town looking 
for you.” 

“Looking for me!” Marie Louise 
gasped, alert as an antelope at once. 
“What was his name?” 

“T can’t seem to recall it. I'll have 
it ina minute. He didn’t impress me very 
favorably, so I didn’t tell him-you were 
living with us.” 

Polly turned on Tom: “Come along, 
you poor nut! I hate riddles, and so 
does Marie Louise.” 

“That’s it!” Tom cried. 
Nuddle. His name is Nuddle. 
know a man named Nuddle?” 

The name conveyed nothing to Marie 
Louise except a suspicion that Mr. Ver- 
rinder had chosen some pseudonym. 

“What was his nationality?” she asked. 
“English?” 

_“T should say not! He was as Amur- 
rican as a piece of pum’kin pie.” 

Marie Louise felt a little relieved, but 
still at sea. When Widdicombe asked 
what message he should take back, her 
Curiosity led her to brave her fate and 

ow the worst: 

_ “Tell him to come to my house at any 
time this afternoon—no, not before five. 
have some shopping to do, and the 


“Riddle— 
Do you 


| Servants to engage.” 


a She did not ask Polly to go with her, 
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An analysis of leading industries shows 
that law-trained men, in a majority of cases, 
head the business. From Department 
heads to Presidents, you find that law- 
trained men have been selected as exec- 
utives, mainly on the strength of the bene- 
fits they have derived from training them- 
selves in the law. 


Law-trained men are promoted rapidly 


je The figures quoted in the Income Tax report 
show that for every successful Real Estate, In- 
surance man, Doctor, Accountant, Sales Manager 
—there are at least seven successful law-trained 
men. In some businesses, the percentage favors 
the law twenty to one. 


Increase your chances for success 


Law- training not only gives a man the mental 
training and knowledge so essential to success— 
but it also develops his reasoning powers— his 
command of English —his ability to analyze 
keenly and quickly. Knowing law adds prestige 
to a business man’s name, importance to his 
decisions, and emphasizes his standing in the 
world of affairs. 


You can learn the law in your spare time 


The Modern American Law Course and Service 
of the Blackstone Institute is recognized as the 
foremost non-resident Law Course in the country. 
It is written in a simple, understandable manner 
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What class of 
men earn the 
biggest 


salaries? 





Latest Income Tax returns show that Law-trained 
men are far in the lead as earners of large salaries. 


The classification also shows that more than 20% 
of all law-trained men are earning over $3000 a year. 


by eighty of the leading law authorities in Amer- 
ica, including such men as Ex-President Taft, 
Hon. John B. Winslow, George P. Sutherland, for- 
mer President of the American Bar Association, 
Joseph E. Davies, etc., etc. 


Get further information—write for 
free book, ‘‘The Law-Trained Man” 


Our new 118-page book tells how easy it is 
for a man to learn law in his spare time. It shows 
how highly the Course is regarded by the Bench, 
the Bar, and by clear-thinking business men. 


If you would multiply your chances for real 
success, write and get a free copy of this book. 
Your request obligates you in no way. Simply 
fill in and mail back the coupon below. BLACK- 
STONE INSTITUTE, Dept. ¥9, 608 So. ;Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 1 
DUSSCeceeeeeeeseessenceeseceeeseseeeesseeeeeeeeeass: 


Send ‘‘The Law-Trained Man,’’ 118-page book—FREE 


coat For Business [ ] Adm.to Bar[{ J] & 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


Organized to meet the demand for law-trained men 
Dept. 79, 608 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Real Help 
for Tired Feet 


A busy day and on your feet most 
of the time—a long, tiresome trip or 
hike in the country — new shoes to 
break in—all these mean tired feet. 
Soothe and rest them by applying a 
few drops of 


j\os-{0) fl ohne ee 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
= taans mann O6GUS gas Orr 
Or, if you are very tired and your feet 
burn, ache or swell, soak them in a solution 
of Absorbine, Jr., and water. Relief will 
be prompt and lasting. 
You will like the “feel’’ of this clean, 
fragrant, and antiseptic _lini- 
n ment. It penetrates quickly, 
leaves no greasy residue and 
is intensely refreshing. Only 
a few drops needed to do the 
work, as Absorbine, Jr., is 
highly concentrated. 
Keep a bottle handy at home, 
at the office, or in your grip 
when traveling. 


jon @ bottle at most 
sts or postpaid. 
Send 10c for Liberal Trial Bot- 


tle or procure a regular size bot- 
tle from your druggist today. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F, 
340 Temple Street — Springfield, Mass” 
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Her Wonderful Eyes 


would be unattractive if they were not 
las! nd 


adorned with long, luxuriant eyelashes a: 
well formed eyebrows. They give the eyesa 
deep, soulful expression, with everlasting 
charm. Eyebrows and lashes add beauty to 
eyes as does a beautiful frame t toa o & picture. 

f Nature has denied you eritage 
of long, luxuriant gyetnebes a co oa formed eye- 
brows, it is now to have them if you 
will apply just a ittle 


istently f hort period of time. Its purpose 
Fr ton _ sh and stimulate t them fas a Salas 
promot! grow’ 

and expression to the eyes and beauty to the face. 
LASH-BROW-INE is a pure, “delicately scented 
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nm tested and ai sporoved by the best heniots 
— beauty epecial throughout th 
Thousand de of women have been delighted with the 
results obtained by its use—why not y 
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Last call for the big Jingle Contest. 
For the best short jingles featurin 
the merits of ZYMOLE & TROKEYS 
received before Dec. 15th, 1918 we 
will give the following prizes; first 
$150; second $100; third $75; fourth 
$25; and five $10 prizes. ZYMOLE 
TROKEYS are not coughdrops--but 
mildly antiseptic throat pastilles 
ofreal worth—which keep the voice 
fit. Atell drug stores. Send rhymes 
to our Jingle Department. 


es Stearns & Company 
1245 E. Jefferson Avenue 
Detroit, Mich. 
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UCCCUUELBABLULEECLBBUDD 


and Polly took the hint conveyed in Marie 
Louise’s remark as they left the dining- 
room: “I’ve a little telephoning to do.” 

Polly went her way, and Marie Louise 
made a pretext of telephoning. 

Major Widdicombe did not see Jake 
Nuddle as he went down the steps, for 
the reason that Jake saw him first and 
drew his wife aside. He wondered what 
had become of Marie Louise. 

Jake and his wife hung about non- 
plussed for a few minutes, till Marie 
Louise came out. She had waited only 
to make sure that Tom and Polly got 
away. When she came down the steps, 
she cast a casual glance at Jake and her 
sister, who came toward her eagerly. But 
she assumed that they were looking at 
some one else, for they meant nothing to 
her eyes. 

She had indeed never seen this sister 
before. The sister who waddled toward 
her was not the sister she had left in 
Wakefield years before. That sister was 
young and lean and a maid. Marriage 
and hard work and children had swaddled 
this sister in bundles of rough flesh and 
drawn the face in new lines. 

Marie Louise turned her back on her, 


and heard across her shoulder the poign-, 


ant call: 

“Mamise!” 

That voice was the same. It had not 
lost its own peculiar cry, and it reverted 
the years and altered the scene like a 
magician’s “Abracadabra!” 

Marie Louise swung round just in 
time to receive the full brunt of her sis- 
ter’s charge. The repeated name identi- 
fied the strange-looking matron as the 
girl grown old, and Marie Louise gathered 
her into her arms with a fierce home- 
sickness. Her loneliness had found what 
it needed. She had kinsfolk now, and she 
sobbed “Abbie darling! My darling 
Abbie!” while Abbie wept ‘““Mamise! Oh, 
my poor little Mamise!” 


CHAPTER XXVI 


CLUSTER of cab-drivers wondered 

what it was all about, but Jake 
Nuddle felt triumphant. Marie Louise 
looked good to him as he looked her 
over, and for the nonce he was con- 
tent to have the slim, round fashionable 
creature enveloped in his wife’s arms for 
a sister-in-law. 

Abbie, a little homelier than ever with 
her face blubbery and _tear-drenched, 
turned to introduce what she had drawn 
in the matrimonial lottery. 

“Mamise!” she said. 
should meet my husbin.” 

“I’m delighted!” said Mamise, before 
she saw her sister’s fate. She was 
thorough-trained if not thorough-born, and 
she took the shock without reeling. Jake’ s 
hand was not as rough as it ought to 
have been, and his cordiality was sincere 
as he growled: 

“Pleaster meecher, Mamise.” 

He was ready already with her first 
name, but she had nothing to call him by. 
It never occurred to Abbie that her sister 
would not instinctively know a name so 
familiar to Mrs. Nuddle as Mr. Nuddle, 
and it was a long while before Marie Lou- 
ise managed to pick it up and piece it to- 
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Her embarrassment at meeting Jake 
was complete. She asked: “But. 
“Where are you living—here in Was § “OD. 
ington?” fie aint 
“Laws, no!” said Abbie; and that mq ern £0 
minded her of the bundles she haq alone. - 
dropped at the sight of Mamise. it come 
had played havoc with the sidewak @wemel 
traffic, but she hurried to regain them, you eve 
Jake could be the gentleman when then  ¥0! 
was somebody looking who counted. Sole Mit?” M: 
checked his wife with amazement at the “Sure 
preposterousness of her carrying bundles ™ WS? 
while Sir Walter Raleigh was at hand, He So tt 
picked them up and brought them t» @myster 
Marie Louise’s feet, disgusted at the a ner day 
stupid amazement of his wife, who dd iy 5° 
not have sense enough to conceal it, many ° 
Marie Louise was growing alarmed at ™ 10ey @ 
the perfect plebeiance of her kith. She 
was unutterably ashamed of herself for AR 
noticing such things, but the eye is not ot 
to blame for what it can’t help seeing @@ a he 
nor the ear for what is forced upon it mm by MS! 
She had a feeling that the first thing to mut 54 
do was to get her sister in out of the a ber OW 
rain of glances from the passers-by. was tO 
“You must come to me at once,” she my matural 
said. “I’ve just taken a house. I’ve got @ new ™ 
no servants in yet, and you'll have to She 
put up with it as it is.” Jake v 
Abbie gasped at the “servants.” She me coest! 
noted the authority with which Marie ™ buildin 
Louise beckoned a cab-driver and pointed Mar 
to the bundles, which he hastened to mm a@ ¥ 
seize. of.mer 
Abbie was overawed by the grandeur jy mm 4 
of her first automobile and showed it on jy Would 
her face. She saw many palaces on the Jake 
way and expected Marie Louise to stop mp “nce 
at any of them. When the car drew up mm suuck 
at Marie Louise’s home, Abbie was bite  @ & 
terly disappointed; but when she got in ™ % 4. 
side, she found her dream of paradise, ™ @mbit 
Marie Louise was distressed at Abbie’s ™ “eam 
loud praise of the general effect and her @ @@°' 
unfailing instinct for picking out the § "8 
worst things on the walls or the floors, § @¥8° 
This distress caused a counter-distress of Malet 
self-rebuke. of lab 
Jake was on his dignity at first, but 
finally he unbent enough to take off his AS 
coat, hang it over a chair and stretch | 
himself out on a divan whose ulterior @ jake’: 
maroon did not disturb his repose in the @ shipy 
least. doctr 
“This is what I call something like,” % to bt 


he said; and then: “And now, Mamise, 
set in and tell us all about yourself.” 


HIS was the last thing Mamise 
wanted to do, and she evaded with 
a plea: 


“T can wait. I want to hear all about 
you, Abbie darling. How are you, and 
how long have you been married, and” 
where do you live?” 

“Goin’ on eight years come nex | 
October, and we got three childern. 1] 
been right poorly lately. Don’t seem 
to take as much interest in worshin’ as 
I useter.” 

“Washing!” Marie Louise exclaimed. 
“You don’t wash, do you? That is, I 
mean to say—professionally ?” 

“Yes, I worsh. Do right smart of 
work, too.” 

Marie Louise was overwhelmed. She 
had a hundred thousand dollars, and het 
sister was a—washerwoman! It was ine 
tolerable. She glanced at Jake. P 
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“But Mr.—your husband—” 
“Qh, Jake, he works—off and on. But 
fie aint got what you might call a hank- 
gin’ for it. He can take work or let it 
alone. I can’t say as much for him when 
j, comes to licker. Fact is, some the 
wemen say: ‘Why, Mrs. Nuddle, how do 
ever—’ ” 

“Your name isn’t—it isn’t Nuddle, is 
it?” Marie Louise broke in. 

“Sure it is. What did you think it 
was?” ; 

So the sleeping brother-in-law was the 
mysterious inquirer. That solved one of 
her day’s puzzles and solved it very tame- 
ly. So many of life’s mysteries, like so 
many of fiction’s, peter out at the end. 
They don’t sustain. 


ARIE LOUISE still belonged to the 

obsolescent generation that believed 
it a husband’s duty to support his wife 
by his own labor. The thought of her sis- 
ter supporting a worthless husband by 
her own toil was odious. The first task 
was to get Jake to work. It was only 
natural that she should think of her own 
pew mania. 

She spoke so eagerly that she woke 
Jake when she said: “I have it! Why 
doesn’t your husband go in for ship- 
building?” 

Marie Louise told him about Davidge 
and what Davidge had said of the need 
of.men. She was sure that she could get 
him a splendid job, and that Mr. Davidge 
would do anything for her. 

Jake was about to rebuke such impu- 
dence as it deserved, but a thought 
struck him, and he chewed it over. Among 
the gang of idealists he consorted with, 
or at least salooned with, the dearest 
ambition of all was to turn America’s 
dream of a vast fleet of ships into a night- 
mare of failure. In order to secure “just 
tecognition” for the workman, they would 
cause him to be recognized as both a 
loafer and a traitor—that was their ideal 
of labor. 


S Marie Louise with unwitting enthu- 

siasm rhapsodized over the shipyard, 
Jake’s. interest kindled. To get into a 
shipyard just growing, and spread his 
doctrines among the men as they came in, 
to bring off strikes and to play tricks 
with machinery everywhere, to wreck 
launching ways so that hulls that escaped 
all other attacks would crack through 
and stick—it was-a Golconda of oppor- 
tunities for this modern conquistador. He 
could hardly keep his face straight till 
he heard Marie Louise out. He fooled 
her entirely with his ardor; and when he 
asked, “Do you think your gentleman 
friend, this man. Davidge, would really 
give me a job?” she cried, with more en- 
thusiasm than tact: - 

“I know he would. He’d give anybody 
@ job. Besides; I’m going to take one 
myself. And; Abbie honey, what would 
you say to your becoming a shipbuilder 
too? It would be immensely easier and 
Dledsanter than washing clothes.” 

Before Abbie could’ recover the breath 


‘She lost at the picture of herself as a 
_ builder of ships, the doorbell rang. Abbie 
om and whispered: 


“De a man.” 
; you : it’s that feller Dav- 


said 


“No, it’s—it’s—somebody else,” said 
Marie Louise, who knew who it was with- 
out looking. 

She was at her wit’s end now. Nicky 
Easton was at the door, and a sister and 
a brother-in-law whose existence she had 
not suspected were in the parlor. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


[F anything is anybody’s very own, it is 
surely his past, or hers—particularly 
hers. But Nicky Easton was bringing one 
of the most wretched chapters of Marie 
Louise’s past to her very door. She did 
not want to reopen it, especially not be- 
fore her new-found family. One likes to 
have a few illusions left for these re- 
unions. So she said: 

“Abbie, darling, would you forgive me 
if I saw this—person alone? Besides, 
you'll be wanting to get settled in your 
room, if Mr.—Ja—your husband doesn’t 
mind taking your things up.” 

Abbie had not been used to taking dis- 
missals graciously. She had never been 
to court and been permitted to retire. 
Besides, people who know how to take an 
eviction gracefully usually know enough 
to get out before they are put out. But 
Abbie had to be pushed, and she went, 
heartbroken, disgraced, resentful... Jake 
sulked after her. They moved off liké a 
couple of old flea-bitten mongrels spoken 
to sharply. 

And of course they stole back to the 
head of the stairs and listened. 

Nicky had his face made up for a but- 
ler or at least a maid. When he saw 
Marie Louise, he had to undo his features, 
change his opening oration and begin all 
over again: 

“It is zhoo yourself, then,” he said. 

“Yes. Come in, do. I have no serv- 
ants yet.” 

“Ah!” he cooed, encouraged at once. 
She squelched his hopes. “My sister and 
her husband are here, hz wever.”’ 

This astounded him so that he spoke in 
two languages at once: “Your schwister! 
Since how long do you have a sester? 
And where did you get?” 

“T have always had her, but we haven’t 
seen each other for years.” 

He gasped: “Was Sie nicht sagen!” 

“And if you wouldn’t mind not talking 
German—” 

“Recht so. 
no?” 

She stepped back, and he went into 
the drawing-room. He smiled at what he 
saw, and was polite’if cynical. 

“You rent foornished?” 

**Ves,”” 

He waved her to a chair so that he 
might sit down. 

“Was giebt’s neues—er what is the 
noose?” 

“T have none. What is yours?” 

“You mean you do not wish to tell. 
If I should commence once, I should 
never stop. But we are both alife yet. 
That is always somethink. I was never 
so nearly not.” 

Marie Louise could not withhold the 
protest: 

“You-saved yourself by betraying your 


friends.” 
I telled—I told only what 


“Well, 
the English knew already. If they let 


Excuse. Do I come in— 













A ™ 
Wife Too Many 


Into the hotel lobby walked a beautifu 
woman and a distinguished man. Little in 
deed did the gay and gallant crowd know tha’ 
around these heads there flew stories of terror 
—of murder—and treason. ‘That on the 
entrance, half a dozen detectives sprang up 
from different: parts of the place. 

Because of them the lights of the War 
Departmentin Washington blazed fariinto the 
night. With their fate was wound the tragedy 
of a broken. marriage, of a fortune’ lost 


of a nation betrayed. 

It is a wonderful story with the kind of mystery tha 
you will sit up nights trying to fathom.- It is just one o 
the stories fashioned by that master of mystery 


ARTHUR B. REEVE 


(The American Conan Doyle) 


CRAIG KENNEDY 
(The American Sherlock Holmes) 


He is the detective genius of our age. He has takenscienc 
—science that stands for this age—and allied it to th 
mystery and romance of detective fiction 
» Even to the smallest detail, every bit of 
plot.is worked out scientifically. For nearly 
ten years, America has been watching his 
Craig Kennedy — marvelling at the strange, 
new, startling things that detective here 
wouldunfold. Even under thestress of war Eng 
* land is reading him as she never did before. 
Such plots — such suspense — with real vivid, 

ple moving through maelstrom of life 

Frenchmen have mastered the art of terror 
“stories. English writers have thrilled whole 
nations by their artful heroes. Russian in- 

muity has fashioned wild tales of mystery. 
Bat all these seem old-fgshioned—out-of-date 
beside the infinite variety—the weird excite- 
ment of Arthur B. Reeve’s tales. 


FR E E 10 VOLUMES 


Edgar Allan Poe’s 
Masterpiecee 
To those who send the coupon promptly 
we will give FREEa set of Edgar Alian Poe's 
works in 10 volumes. 
Wheen the police of Paris failed to solve one 
* most fearful murder mysteries of the 
dgar Allan Poe — far off here in New 
ivund the solution. 
tory is in these volumes. 
j ‘inct —he was 2 
"vation. Before or 
> ad his power to make 
by "> 4 end—to send chills up 
your > ..old you in terror—horror! To 
read breathiessly —to try to guess the ending 
—to evjoy the perfect, flawless sty’ feel 
the power of the master—that is all you can 
do in each and all of Poe’s undying stories. 
In England and France, Edgar Allan Poe is 
held to be the greatest writer that America 
has produced, To them is. the great 
American c 
This is a wonderful combination. Here are 
two of the greatest writers of mystery and 
scientific detective stories. You can get the 
Reeve at a remarkably low price and the Poe 
FREE for a short time only. Sign and mai! 
the coupon new. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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STEGER 


The most valuable piano in the world 
AMERICAN homes know 


the Steger Piano for its 


auty 


















supremacy of tone and 
of design. 


The recognition it has gained 
il in musical colleges and con- 
servatories and among thou- 
sands and thousands of music 
| lovers commends it to you. | 
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iW Proved artistry gives as- 
| surance of musical excel- 


lenceand reliability. The 








i Steger is beautiful in tone 
and finely balanced in 
touch. 

Write for Steger Style Bro- 


hi chure and conVenientterms. 


Steger dealers eVerywhere. 
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Bronchial 


TROCHES 


I find them so handy to re- 
lieve a cough, soothe an 
irritated throat, help voice 
strain, or to remove hoarse- 
ness. 


Medicinal troches, not con- 
fections. Safe to take, very 
efficacious, so conveni- 
ent to use. Ever try them? 
The 15¢ Size Box fits the vest pocket 
At all Druggists, 15c, 35, 75, $1.25 
dealer i 
Slmcalcne cas apen votes Series. 


John I. Brown & Son, Boston, Mass. 
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me go for it, it was no use to kill every- 


had seen the last of him. But ups; 
body, should I?” an 


the great heart of Jake Nuddle was seg, 
ing with excitement. 

He ran to the front window, ca 
glimpse of Nicky and hurried back 
the stairs. Abbie called out: 

“Where you goin’?” 

Jake did not answer such a meddlesom 
question, but he said to Marie Louise x 
he brushed past her on the stairs: 

“I’m going to the drugstore to git m 
some cigars.” 


E was rather miserable about it, for 

he could see that she despised him 
more for being an informer than for hav- 
ing something to inform. He pleaded in 
extenuation: 

“But I shall show how usefool I can 
be to my country. Those English shall be 
sorry to let me go, and my people glad. 
And so shall you.” 

She studied him, and dreaded him, 
loathing his claim on her, longing to order 
him never to speak again to her, yet 
strangely interested in his future power 
for evil. The thought occurred to her that 
if she could learn his new schemes, she 
might thwart them. That would be some 
atonement for what she had not prevented 
before. This inspiration brightened her so 
suddenly and gave such an eagerness to 
her manner that he saw the light and 
grew suspicious—a spy has to be, for he 
carries a weapon that has only one car- 
tridge in it. 

Marie Louise waited for him to explain 
his purpose till the suspense began to 
show; then she said bluntly: 

“What mischief are you up to now?” 
“Mitschief—me?” he asked all inno- 
cently. : 

“You said you wanted to see me.” 

“T always want to see you. You interest 
—my eyes—my heart—” 

“Please don’t.” She said it with the 
effect of slamming a door. 

She looked him full in the eyes angrily, 
then remembered her curiosity. He saw 
her gaze waver with a double motive. 

It is strange how people can fence with 
their glances, as if they were emanations 
from the eyes instead of mere reflections 
of light back and forth. But however it 
is managed, this man and this woman 
played their stares like two foils feeling 
for an opening. At length he surrendered 
and resolved to appeal: 

“How do you feel about—about us?” 
“Who are us?” 

“We Germans.” 

“We are not Germans. 
but I’m American.” 
“Then England is your greater enemy 
than Germany.” 

She wanted to smile at that, but she 
said: 

“Perhaps.” 

He pleaded for his cause. “America 
ought not to have joined the war against 
the Vaterland. It is only a few Ameri- 
cans—bankers who lended money to Eng- 
land—who wish to fight us.” 

Upstairs Jake’s heart bounded. Here 
was a fellow-spirit. He listened for Marie 
Louise’s response; he caught the doubt 
in her tone. She could not stomach such 
an absurdity: 

“Bosh!” she said. It sounded like 
“Boche!” And Nicky flushed. 

“You have been in this Washington 
town too long. I think I shall go now.” 
Marie Louise made no objection. She 
had not found out what he was up to, but 
she was sick of duplicity, sick of the sight 
of him and all he stood for. She did not 
even ask him to come again. She went 
to the door with him and stood there a 
moment, long enough for the man who 


i 
dom 


a age! paused on the curb, looking fg 

a cab. He had dismissed his 
hoping to spend a long while with Mare 
Louise. He saw that he was not likely 
to pick up a cab in such a side-street, anj 
so he walked on briskly. 

He was furious with Marie Louise. fe 
had had hopes of her, and she had fooled 
him. These Americans were no longer 
dependable. 

And then he heard footsteps on th 
walk, quick footsteps that spelled hunny, 
Nicky drew aside to let the speeder pass; 
but instead he heard a_ constabula 
“Hay!” and his shoulder-blades winced, 

It was only Jake Nuddle. Jake had 
no newspaper to sell, but he had an ide 
for a collaboration which would bring him 
some of that easy money the Germans 
were squandering like drunken sailors, 

“You was just talkin’ to my sister-in 
law,” said Jake. 

“Ah, you are then the brother of Marie 
Louise.” 

“Yep, and I couldn’t help hearin’ 4 
little of what passed between you.” 

Jake’s slyness had a detectivelike air 
in Nicky’s anxious eyes. He warned him- 
self to be cautious. Jake said: 

“I’m for Germany unanimous. I think 
it’s a rotten shame for America to go into 
this war. And some of us Americans are 
sayin’ we wont stand for it. We dont 

own no Congersmen; we're only the 
protelarriat, as the feller says; but we're 
goin’ to put this country on the bum, and 
that’s what old Kaiser Bill wants we 
should do, or I miss my guess, hay?” 

Nicky was cautious: 

“How do you propose to help the All 
Highest?” 

“Sabotodge.” 

“You interest me,” said Nicky. 

They had come to one of the circles 
that moon the plan of Washington. Nicky 
motioned Jake to a bench, where they 
could command the approach and be like 
good children, seen and not heard. Jake 
outlined his plan. 


You may be, 


Louise’s bell, he had not imagined how 
much help Marie Louise would render him 


meeting her unprepossessing brother-il- 


was preparing for Davidge in planning 
to secure for him and his shipyard the 
services of this same Jake, as lazy and 
as amiable as any side-winder rattlesnake 
that ever basked in the sunlit sand. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


his contracts. He broke one wi 





} watched Nicky go and hoped that she 


was shadowing Nicky to identify her. She himself and despised himself. 
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When Nicky Easton had rung Mane J 


in giving him the precious privilege of | 


law; nor had she dreamed what peril she | 


SB svg coe despised a man who broke J 


He broke © 
his contract to ignore the existence of 
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Marie Louise. The next time he came 
to Washington he sought her out. He 
gilled up the Widdicombe home and 
jearned that she had moved. She had no 
telephone yet, for it took a vast amount 
of time to get any but a Governmental 
telephone installed. So he noted her 
address, and after some hesitation decided 
to call. If she did not want to see him, 
her butler could ‘tell him that she was 
out. 


Hé called. Marie Louise had tried in 
vain to get in servants who would 
stay. Abbie talked to them familiarly— 
and so did Jake. The virtuous ones left 
because of Jake, and the others left be- 
cause of Abbie. 

So Abbie went to the door when Dav- 
idge called. He supposed that the butler 
was having a day otf and the cook was an- 
swering the bell. He offered his card to 
Abbie. 

She wiped her hand on her apron and 
took it, then handed it back to him, say- 


weiyou'l have to read it. I aint my 
Tg 
Davidge said: “Please ask Miss Web- 
ling if she can see Mr. Davidge.” 
“You're not Mr. Davidge!” Abbie 
gasped, remembering the importance 
Marie Louise gave him. 
“Yes,” said Davidge with proper mod- 


esty. 

“Well, I want to know!” 

Abbie wiped her hand again and thrust 
it forward, seizing his questioning fingers 
in a practiced clench, and saying: “Come 
right on in and seddown.” She haled the 
oefuddied Davidge to a chair and re- 
garded him with beaming eyes. He re- 
garded her with the eyes of astonishment 
—and the ears too, for the amazing serv- 
ant, forever wiping her hands, went to 
the stairs and shrieked: 

“Mamee-eese! Oh, Ma-mee-uz! Mist’ 
Davidge is shere.” 

Poor Mamise! She had to come down 
upon such a scene, and without having 
had any chance to break the news that 
she had a sister, she had to introduce the 
sister. She had no chance to explain her, 
till a fortunate whiff of burning pastry 
led Abbie to groan, “My Gawd, my pie!” 
and flee. 

If ever Marie Louise had been guilty 
of snobbery, she was doing penance for it 
now. She was too loyal to what her fam- 
ily ought to have been and was not, to 


social purgatory. 

Worse yet, she had to ask Davidge to 
give her brother-in-law a job. And Dav- 
idge said he would. He said ‘it before he 
saw Jake. And when he saw him, though 
he did not like him, he did not guess what 
treachery the fellow planned. He in- 
vited him to come to the shipyard—by 
train. 

He invited Mamise to ride thither in 
her own car to see the launching of his 
first ship, never dreaming that the Ger- 
man menace was already planning its de- 
struction. 


The story of the trip to the shipyard, 
of the new tangle in the life of Marie 
Louise that resulted from it, and of the 
vow that Ross Davidge vowed, is in 
Major Hughes’ 


nevel, in the Janvary issue. 
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You'll never need to ask ‘‘ What is the price?” when the shoe sales- 

man is showing you W. L. oes because the actual value is 
determined and the retail price fixed at the factory before W.L.Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom. The stamped jj 
price is W. L. personal guarantee that the shoes are always |} 
worth the price paid for them. | 


Stamping the price on every pair of 
shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one aay ae the constant endeavor 
of bed t las to protect his custom- 
ers. . L. 









































T= quality of W.L. Douglas product is 
guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The 
smart styles are the Ts in the fashion 
centres of America. They are made ina 
well-equipped factory at Soockten, Sines. 
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old gold, silver and platinum. Send by parcel post, and receive 
cash by return mail. Will return goods if price is unsatisfactory. 
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family. idren welcome it joyously and their 
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“s\ Milton Bradley Company, 
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“When Johnny 
has the 


That’s a cough with a 
qos y rattle, so hurry for 
usterole and rub it in 
Hohe over the chest and 
neck. How it will tingle 
at first and then grow ever 
so cool. And how it will 
reach in a netrate right 
to the s It will dis- 
sipate al the stuffy con- 
—— which causes that 
cking cough. 


Why shouldn’t grand- 
mother swear by Musterole 
for colds and coughs? It is 
betterthan amustard plaster 

—good as that was in the 
ol days. And the explana- 
tion is this: 


Musterole is made of oil of 
mustard and other home simples. 
It penetrates under the skin, down 
tothe part. Here it generates its 
own heat, and this heat disperses 
the congestion. Yet Musterole 
will not blister. Musterole, on 
the contrary, feels delightfully 
cool a few seconds after you 
apply it. 

Try Musterole for Bobby and 
Helen and Dorothy’s croup—and 
for your own cough, too. Try it 
for rheumatism—it’s a regular 

‘ router out of all congestions. 
Always keep a jar handy. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend 

Musterole, 

30c and 60c jars—$2.50 hospital size, 

The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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DEAF! NESS 


Perfect hearing is now being re- 
stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearing from 
* causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums, 
Thickened Drums, Roaring and 
™ Hissing Sounds, Perforated, 
Wholly or Partially Destroyed 
Drums, Discharge from Ears, Etc 


Wilson C. RE in cron Ear Drums 


“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’ require no medicine but 
effectively replace what is lacking or defective in the natural 
ear drums. ey are simple devices, which the wearer easily 
fits into the ears where they are invisible. Soft, safe and 
comfortable. Write foday for our 168 page FREE book on 
DEAFNESS, giving you tull UM CO and testimonials. 


WILSON . Incorporated 
274 Inter-Southern Ble CO OUISVELE KY. 
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PE RY eee ee 


to marry a guy like him, are you?” 
“T’d rather marry a deaf man who was 


a gentleman, than a man who could hear, him. “Everybody has some kind of a 

and wasn’t.” cross; and you’re always the angel of 
“Meanin’ me?” mercy. Tommy come in yet?” 
“Meaning you.” “I think that must be Tommy now, 
“Aw, Nellie! Don’t be so hard on a —Tommy?” 

fellah. I’ve played the game straight. I “All right, Sis. M-m! Supper ready? 

asked you to marry me.” Lead me to it.” 


me to marry you—after you found I 
wasn’t the kind of a girl you thought I 
I have to work for my living, in the 

So I have to put up with a lot. 


is Milliken—Miss Milliken.” 
“All right, 


“You might be disagreeably surprised.” 
“Ts that so! 
money. Sure—business is business! 
money enough. But this guy aint goin’ to 
dumped because he’s a four-flusher.” 


And he turned away before Nellie could 
think up a retort sufficiently hot to wither 


She wrote on Lynn’s tab: “Come up and 


that . 
had 0 
THE DUMMY “Si 
Tom! 
(Continued from page 35) Ly 
l “ a. 
Nellie scribbled: “Great work, Satur- “Do you mean that?” She 
day.” She nodded. the t 
“Thanks. I’m human, and I like pats “What time?” place 
on the back,” replied Lynn, smiling. “Seven,” she wrote. “Don’t come he the k 
The girl stared at him; dumfounded, fore, because I’m the cook.” L 
then turned to Jenkins. “T'll be there! It’s mighty fine of yoy gec 
“Gee, I forgot! He can talk like any- I'd like to step inside a real home. Seva Si 
body,” Jenkins explained. “Fusses you up o’clock! My, but it’s going to be a log deaf, 
at first. It gives you the jump sometimes day for Bobby Lynn!” puzzl 
when he answers you like he could hear. Fate uses strange instruments. With@™ #U 
But he’s a born pitcher, Nellie; and there’s out Swan’s insolence to fire her, I dou I 
going to be series-dough for the Missus if Nellie would have had the courage tp blush 
next winter.” invite the Dummy up to supper. It woul he t 
“It must be dreadful,” said the girl in be a very hard evening to put over—he B 
an aside. ‘“He’s the nicest-looking ball- paralytic father on one side of her anda %™.. 
player I ever saw.” deaf man on the other! Nelli 
That was the beginning. The girl went Lynn wanted this girl to like him. } girl | 
thoughtfully back to her work, and Lynn wasn’t her beauty; it was the way sh anyo 
played a very poor game of Kelly. There- accepted life. He had picked up a fey — 
after, when the team was home, you were facts from Jenkins. Old man Millikey 
likely to find Lynn at the cigar-stand from had about four hundred a year on soma "°° 
ten-thirty to ten-forty in the morning and insurance. That paid the rent. Nellies hapr 
from five-fifty to six at night. He talked, fifteen and her brother Tommy’s twelye ae 
and the girl scribbled on the pad be- fed and clothed them. the | 
tween sales or talked so he could see her P 
lips plainly. And always her heart swelled ROMPTLY at seven Lynn rang th “aa 
with pity and admiration. He was what bell of the Milliken flat, and Nellie mT 
Nellie Milliken called a hero. herself opened the door, her face flushed cal 
from her exertions in the kitchen. She witle 
NE morning, just after Lynn had left took his hat and hung it on the rack and a 
the stand, Swan approached. led him in to her father, who sat ina ve 
“What’s going on here?” he demanded wheel-chair, dead from his thighs down. y ay 
with elephantine amiability. “This is Mr. Lynn, Father. He’s deaf; -™ 
“What do you mean?” Nellie shot back, so don’t try to talk. Just smile and nod 4, 
for she hated this man, and with reason. That’s it. He seemed so all alone that! B 
“Why, this Dummy stuff. He hangs couldn’t resist asking him up. Besides, ae 
around here like he was spoonin’.” Bill Jenkins thinks he’s the nicest young y « 
“He can, if he wants to. It would be man he ever met.” ees 
clean spooning.” “That’s enough for me, Nellie,” said et 
“Uh-huh! Sure! But you aint aimin’ her father, holding out a white, shaky 5 


hand. The warmth of the hand which 
closed over his sent a kind of glow over 


clined, Mr. Swan. You asked The boy came in with a rush, but 
paused abruptly. 

“The Dummy!” he gasped. 

“T asked him in to supper. Be careful 
how you talk. He reads the lips.” 

“Well, you’re a queer bird!” Tommy 
stepped forward and awkwardly offered. 
his hand. He was pulled two ways: ad- 
miration for a great pitcher and tolerant 
contempt for the affliction. “How’ll I 
talk to him?” 

“You don’t have to talk,” said Nellie, 
wondering if Lynn had caught anything of 
this dialogue. 

“Gee! But this flat is an asylum. 
Broken-down cats and dogs, and now deaf 
ball-players. Well, that let’s me out. But 
this guy can pitch ball. That game to- 
day was a sizzler.” 

“Did you leave the office?” 

“T was uptown on an errand and saw 
the last half.” 

“Tommy!” 

“Can the reproach stuff. Let’s get to 
the eats. I’ve got a date.” i 

“TI don’t know what we’ll do if you lost 


it because the counter is be- 
off duty, no. And my name 
if you feel like that about 
goin’ to knock that deaf guy’s 
fore we stack our bats.” 


What’s the idea? Sure— 
His old man’s rotten = 
TV 
th a deaf-mute, if she had 






Pa’s iron boys. He’s been 














When her rage subsided, an 
to her shapely head; and she 
idea the following morning. 


with us to-night.”~ 
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“that job. It’s the best chance you ever 


had of making something of yourself.” 

“Syre! And I’m not going to lose it.” 
Tommy marched into the dining-room. 

Lynn stepped behind the father’s chair. 
“Shall I wheel Mr. Milliken in?” 

She nodded and pointed ‘to the left of 
the table. Lynn pushed the chair to the 

e designated, while Nellie ran out to 
the kitchen, to return with a huge tray. 

“Let me handle that carving-knife,” 
urged Lynn. “I’m ace-high at carving.” 

“Say, Sis, you wouldn’t think he was 
deaf, to hear him talk.” Tommy sent a 
puzzled glance at Lynn, who had stepped 
around to the head of the table. 

“Tt is already carved,” said Nellie—then 
blushed. She was always forgetting when 
he talked. 

“Beat me to it,” laughed Lynn as he 
saw the cover removed. He pulled back 
Nellie’s chair for her; and it struck the 
girl that it was the first time in months 
anyone had shown her an attention like 
that. 

Immediately Lynn began to talk. He 
recounted all the droll things that had 
happened at the game that day. He told 
stories of baseball life, of the hardships 
which underlay the glory. In fact, he was 
the life of the party. By the time supper 
was over there wasn’t a wisp of embarrass- 
ment anywhere. 

The girl clearly understood the high 
quality of this tact. She had been a 
little worried after she had asked him; but 
she was glad in her heart now. The poor 
young man! How bravely he faced it! 

“Well, I’m off,” said Tommy. He of- 
fered his hand to Lynn, and rushed for 
the hall. 

But Nellie started after. “Remember 
your promise!” 

“Sure! Anybody, to hear you ‘talk, 
would think I was a lush. Sometimes I 
get tired.” 

“It’s only because I love you, Tommy.” 

“Aw, Sis—you’re the best ever. I’m a 
measly pup. I wont touch even a beer 
to-night. Honest!” 

“Where shall I roll the chair?” asked 
Lynn when Nellie returned to the dining- 
room. 

She crooked a finger, and he pushed 
the chair in her wake to the living-room 
table. Nellie turned up the reading-lamp 
and laid the evening papers on her father’s 
knees. Once more she beckoned to Lynn. 
The most difficult part of the evening was 
before her. She reached out her hand, 
palm upward, and Lynn gave her the pad 
and pencil. Truth is, he wanted to kiss 
that brave, reliant little hand. The father 
helpless, the brother at that age when 
4 strong hand was needed, and never a 
whimper out of her. 

“You're just splendid!” he said. 

“So are you,” she wrote. “It’s wonder- 
ful the way you overcome it. No one 
oy dream you couldn’t hear, when you 


“Would you mind if I told you a little 
about myself? The reporters have garbled 
story a lot, but the main facts are 
true. I didn’t fit into my father’s schemes. 
I hated the mills, with their grinding 
Tacket. I hated the idea of starting under 
three brothers. The kid brother is always 
kid. To work up through that un- 


‘conscious prejudice would have been im- 
_ Possible. My father couldn’t see it. And 
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take its airy rounds.”’ 


who repose on the 


The 


sleep. 
luxuriousness is enduring. 





mind seems to have a balmy lid closing over it. 
the eye, it is closed —the mysterious spirit has gone to 





“A Pillow for the Body” 


“It is a delicious moment, certainly, that of being 
well nestled in bed and feeling that you shall drop gently 
to sleep. A gentle failure of the perceptions creeps over 
you; the spirit of consciousness disengages itself once 
more, and with slow and hushing degrees—like a mother 
detaching her hand from that of a sleeping child — the 


Like 


Thus in his classic treatise on sleep, Leigh 
Hunt describes the boon which comes to those 
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Tuftless 
Mattress 


—America’s contribution to the restoration 
of weary bodies and tired minds. 


The Sealy Sanitary Tuftless Mattress is composed of a single 
batt of long-fibre cotton, as pure as nature yields it, interwoven 
and compressed by air processes peculiar to the Sealy. 
response to every curve of your body removes hindrances to 
This unique mattress never requires remaking. 


Its gentle 


Its deep 


An interesting booklet, some charming covering samples and the name of 
a dealer authorized to sell you a Sealy will be sent to you for the asking. 


SEALY MATTRESS COMPANY 
SUGAR LAND, TEXAS 
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he’s the squarest old sport in the wouj 

People have got the idea that he cut» 
off, disowned me, because I wanted § 
play baseball. We just had a differeng 
of opinion, and I walked out of the hong 
I had an idea that I knew best what Bobby 
Lynn was capable of doing. If Moth: 
had been alive, she would have back 
me u 

“Bobby!” she mused. His mother ha 
called him that. 

“When I told Dad that I wanted 
play professional ball, he let out a roy 
He contended that so long as a man played 
games of sport for fun, it was healthy 
but to make a business of it was tb 
The amateur sportsman can go anywhe 
into any life; but the professional gy 
denly finds himself something of a parig 
And the life is short. I didn’t think# 
good advice then, but I can get his ang 
now.” 

“And you regret it?” went the pend 

“No. We Lynns stick; we're bul 
headed. When we make a serious mi 
take, we rectify it. But I still refuse 
consider that I’ve made a mistake, J 
purpose to play ball until my arm giy 
out.” 

“And then?” 

He laughed. “I'll cross that brig 
when I get to it. I wonder,” he sa 
looking at his watch. “I’m a movie-fa 
I saw a good theater a couple of bloc 
down. We can get back by nine org 
Or don’t you leave your father in 
evening?” 

“T'll be glad to go,” she scribbled. “f 
reads until ten.” 

She hurried away for her hat. 

Lynn inspected the room. Simple a 
in good taste, like the girl herself. & 
frowned suddenly and stared at a patter 
in the carpet without seeing it. & 
brushed his forehead vigorously and stool 
up. Odd, but it had never come to him 
until this moment that he was an infemil 
scourdrel. 
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T was the tail-end of the season—ti 
last series on the home lot. McGuir 
had only one thing left to do, and thi 
was to take the big end of the wort 
series money. The Dummy and Swa 
had cleaned up all the heavy hitters i 
the league. As a pitcher, Swan was quilt 
as good as Lynn. As a man, howevét 
that was another matter. Swan had# 
low, mean streak to him, and he hatét 
Lynn. With a pleasant, smiling cow 
tenance he often spoke vilely to his mi 
This made the thoughtless weep wil 
laughter—until Jenkins, the most capablt 
of the team, had put a stop to it by 
threat of his fists. 

“Lay off that, Swan; 
friend.” 

“Thanks, Bill,” said Lynn later. “Ig 
that. The last time I was home, I nolét 
Tommy going around with Swan a lot.” 

“The big stiff!” wrote Jenkins. “Cali 
get to the girl, and so he’s trying to 
the skids under the brother, who’d bea 
right if he had a man’s hand.” 

“Jenkins, just as soon as the seas 
closes, I’m going to knock that lo 
head off.” 

Jenkins scribbled: “Forget it. 
is a tough one. While he’s a low dog 
some respects, there’s nothing yellow 
him as a fighting man. He’d like notil 
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better than to beat you up and then tell 
Nellie about it.” : ; 

“Bill, there’s nothing yellow in me 
either. He can’t any more than lick me. 
T've got to do it, Bill.” 

Jenkins pulled Lynn about-face. Lynn 
met his glance unflinchingly. Jenkins 
frowned. Lynn understood that frown. 
It meant that to Jenkins, Lynn was a fine 
chap and all that, but Nellie Milliken 
had two crosses already. _ 

The night after the last home game— 
the end of the season—Lynn succeeded in 
getting Nellie to go to a movie with him 
and have a bite to eat in a fashionable 
restaurant before they went home. It 
was still summery weather; and Nellie, in 
her pretty, inexpensive gown, looked as 
fresh and dainty as a rose. Lynn could 
not have told you what the movie was 
about. His actions throughout the evening 
puzzled her mightily. She vaguely sensed 
that he was tremendously excited about 
somethmng. Arriving at the door, he did 
not loiter as usual. He caught both her 
hands, pressed them violently and dashed 
off 


The truth is, Lynn was afraid. He 
wanted to smother her with kisses; and 
his only safety lay in the nimbleness of 
his heels. Nellie Milliken, Nellie Milli- 
ken! Well, to-morrow things would be 
different. And yet he carried back to the 
hotel as much terror as love—terror, be- 
cause she was the honestest little woman 
in the world. Transports that carried him 
to the skies and then to the bottomless 
pit. Win or lose, he would tell her the 
whole story to-morrow. 


E reached the hotel at eleven; and 

feeling more than ordinarily awake, 
he strolled into the pool-room, hoping he 
would find Jenkins there. Instead, he 
found Brother Tommy playing Kelly with 
Swan. Two .empty champagne-bottles 
stool on the. stand. The boy was in a 
bad way, and Swan was fairly sober. As 
the latter looked up and saw Lynn, he 
scowled. Lynn walked over to the boy; 
he was only eighteen. 

“Come home with me, Tommy.” 

The boy wrenched himself loose and 
appealed to Swan. 

With a grim laugh, Swan caught his 
rival by the shoulders and turned him. 
Then he pointed to the door. 

“You git out o’ here! This is my 
party. I'll take Tommy home when he 
wants to go.” Swan spoke so Lynn could 
read his lips. 

Lynn, without replying, took off his céat 
and dropped it onto the table, and rolled 
up his sleeves. Swan observed these 
movements with wonder. _A fight? Some- 
thing he’d been hunting for since June! 

“Well, well!” he cried, rolling up his 
sleeves and patting his brawny arms. 

“Swan, you’re a low skunk. You're 
trying to hurt Nellie through this half- 
grown boy. You’ve heaped insults on me 
all summer. I stood it because I wanted 
the team to pull through. Now I’m going 
to ram every word down your pig’s 
throat!” 

Swan laughed. This moment was worth 
@ thousand dollars to him. They would 
have to carry this dude to his room when 
ohnny Swan got through with him. 

There were no other players in the 


% toom. The attendant stepped behind one 





comforts—to this coupon.” 


responsible positions. 

There are such men as Jesse G. 
Vincent, who advanced from _tool- 
maker’s apprentice to Vice President 
of Engineering of the Packard Motor 
Car Company. Such men as H. E. 
Gardner, who won through I. C.°S, 
spare time study the training that 
equipped him to build the great Equi- 
table Building. These are but examples, 
They have proved what men with 
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“‘Here’s Where We Got Our Start”’ 


“Look, Nell—this coupon! 
urged me to send it in to Scranton? Then how happy we 
were when I came home with the news of my first promotion? 
We owe it all, Nell, my place as Manager, our home, our 


Remember the night you 


Thousands upon thousands of men now know the joy of happy, prosperous 
homes because they let the International Correspondence Schools prepare them in 
their spare time for bigger work. You will find them in city, town and country 
—in office, factory, shop, store, mine and mill, on farms and on railroads. 
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ters who became Architects and Contractors; mechanics who became Engineers 
and Electrical Experts; men and boys who rose from nothing at all to splendid 
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than ever. Get one of these new packs of 
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of the tables. He was a fight-fan, and he 
wanted to see’this scrap. Two of fhe 
best pitchers in the world were going to 
pommel each other because Tommy was 
Nellie Milliken’s brother. 

The basic principle of all success js 
this: never wait; go out for it. Swan's 
tactics were based upon this principle. 
With his weight and his boxing-skill he 
generally smothered his opponent before 
that unfortunate could get set. He would 
punish this Dummy so badly that Nellie 
Milliken wouldn’t ever think him hand- 
some again. 

But Lynn had ideas too; and he pos- 
sessed a subtle advantage over Swan: the 
latter had never seen him in action off 
the field. He ran straight into Swan's 
sledge-hammers. Swan, having started 
his motion, could not stop it; and the 
sight of this slender young man rushing 
to meet him confused him, broke up his 
offensive, made him dodder for a brief 
moment as to which hand to lead with 
The result was that Lynn’s blow landed 


| and Swan’s beat the air. It wasn’t a 


chance blow; Lynn had his eye on the 
mark, and had driven through. 

Swan described a half-circle and went 
sprawling among the chairs. He did not 
get up at once. He wasn’t knocked out, 
but he was seeing a thundering !ot of 
stars. When he did get up, he blindly re- 
sumed his rushing tactics, which was just 
what Lynn wanted. Four times Lynn 
sent his opponent to the floor. The 
fourth time Swan rolled over on his face 
and lay still. 

Lynn spoke to the attendant. “Tel 
him, when he comes around, there’s a lét 


| more in the bag. And if he thinks what 





| has happened was an accident, he'll finc 
me in this room to-morrow morning. Now 


I’m going to see this boy home. If you 
ever let him have a drink in here again; 
I'll wring your neck.” 


Ny Seaae always slept lightly when 
Tommy was out. Consequently the 
click of the door lock and the scuffle of 
feet in the hallway awoke her. She 
swung out of bed, put on her cotton 
kimono and slippers and stepped out inte 
the hallway. The sagged figure in Lynn‘ 
arms was sufficient. 

“Oh, Tommy, Tommy!” 

“Where’s the bathroom and Tommy’s 
bedroom?” asked Lynn. “Just point them 
out, and then run back to bed. I know 
just what to do. Run along, Nellie. This 
is old stuff to me. At college I was al- 
ways putting some one to bed. The boy 
wasn’t to blame to-night, Nellie. It was 
Swan. There, that’s a good girl. Leave 
it all to me.” 

A quarter of an hour later the boy was 
in bed, with an ice-pack on his head. 
Lynn stood back, to find Nellie at his 
elbow, unmindful of her loveliness. Sud- 
denly she dropped beside the bed. 

“Oh, Tommy, how could you shame mé 
before this man?” 

“Aw, Sis! I didn’t mean to. Swan 
made a bet—” 

“That you couldn't drink a quart of 
something in ten minutes. No thought of 
me! What am I going to do? Father 


helpless. You break all your promises 4 
and hobnob with a brute who has insulted © 
your sister. And on top of all this, 7 
something has come into my heart that 7 
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is breaking it, breaking it! Because it 
can't be! Not. a staff anywhere to lean 
on! You're always saying you love me, 
and yet you can shame me and hurt me 
like this!” 
Tommy began to weep. 
“Better let him get to sleep, Nellie,” 
jd Lynn. 
“ ‘aot up and indicated she wanted 
the pad. She wrote: “Tommy lost his 
situation to-day. It’s very hard. Tm 
gerry you saw this. What happened?” — 
“Never mind that,” he answered, stuff- 
ing the pad into a pocket. “I've got a 
new job for the boy in a strange town, 
where there wont be any such influences. 
Will you come into the living-room for 
a moment?” the Dummy added. 


UCH astonished, Nellie followed him 

out of Tommy’s room. As she was 
about to pass the hall-rack, she saw her 
reflection in the mirror, and it was then 
that she recollected that she’ was prac- 
tically in her nightie. She took down 
Tommy’s light coat and put it on, collar 
up and buttoned. She turned on the cen- 
ter-table light and sat down, a forlorn 
little figure in all her beauty. 

First, Lynn took out of his pocket a 
document and spread it out. “Know what 
this is?” Shé shook her head. “Well, 
it’s a transfer of stock. One thousand 
shares at two-hundred and fifty the share. 
At eight per cent a year, it’s a tidy sum 
for a ball-player. It’s my inheritance, 
Nellie. .... Swan is a low rat, and so 
am I. But I didn’t know I was a sneak 
util I met you. That first day I saw 
you and you said you were sorry—I must 
have fallen in love with you then. I 
love you with all I am, Nellie. Will you 
marry me?” 

For a full minute the girl, wide-eyed, 
stared at the handsome, eager face leaning 
across the table. Slowly’ she gave a neg- 
ative sign. Then she flung her arms upon 
the table, buried her face in them and 
began to sob wildly. 

“Lord, what a lunkhead I am!” He 
ran around and knelt beside her,. taking 
her hands in his. “When I started out 
to play this game, it seemed fair and 
square enough to me. I was fighting for 
a big stake, bigger than anybody dreamed 
of—a fortune and the right to live my 
life the way I wanted to. Dad—the 
Squarest, whitest father a boy ever had! 
—made a proposition to me. He gave 
me a year. If I made a major-league 
Teputation in that time,—got a full-fledged 
job on a big-league team,—he would give 
me outright what would be equivalent to 
My inheritance. If I failed, I took the 
job he had picked for me. I agreed. 

“Then those boys found the hole in 
the wall. I can’t even explain to-day, 
but that yodeling got me. I blew up. 
The whole college world heard of it. 
Understand, this was after I’d made the 
compact with Dad. When they yodeled, 
I blew up. My heart nearly broke. I 
sw myself in the mills, which I hated. 
No real ball-team would take a man who 
ew up when some one yodeled. Then 


that Princeton pitcher beaned me. Broke 
My left ear all to smash. For three or 


our days I was stone-deaf, Nellie. Then 


My right ear came around; and except 


you’re on the wrong side of me, I 





: - hear as well as anybody. And then 
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the idea came to me: It didn’t matter 
how I got into the big league, so long as 
I got there. Nobody would yodel at a 
man who couldn’t hear it. Outside of that 
kink in my cosmos, I was a good pitcher, 
good as the average. So I played up to 
the world that I was deaf, to everyone 
except Dad. He knew. And I was lucky. 


McGuire needed a pitcher. His stock- 
holders wouldn’t give him money to buy 
one, and he didn’t dare exchange players. 
That’s why I went to him. Murphy knew 
what I could do, and he backed me. It 
seemed all fair and square until I met 
you. I had to play the sneak to the girl 
I loved! Lord, but it hurt! Yet I didn’t 
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dare tell you, until I'd won or log 
Tommy’ll go into the office where Daj 
and my brothers can watch him. He wij 
have my job there. Oh, Nellie, will yoy 
forgive me?” 

“Bobby, Bobby!” was all she said, 

But the way she said it was. enough fo 
any man with one good ear.. 
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“I’m sorry,” he told Potter. “Good night, 
then.” 

Potter went out quietly, leaving behind 
a party that would not break up until day- 
light, a party who would play for the joy 
of play, with the blue sky as their limit. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


OTTER went home but not to bed. 
He had arrived at a moment when 
attention must be focused upon Cantor. 
First were the facts of that mysterious 
island in Muscamoot Bay: Cantor’s pres- 
ence there, the strange conveyance of 
Potter’s airplane from the island to the 
distant mainland. Second were Cantor’s 
relations with Hildegarde von Essen. 
These became impressive when set with 
other facts. Third, the theft of Mat- 
thews’ ‘plane; then, in their order, came 
Cantor’s unguarded talk of that evening, 
the possibility of his oneness with Lieu- 
tenant Max von Arnheim. And lastly, 
and very significantly, came the fact that 
Hildegarde von Essen had been the one 
to warn Potter of the attack upon his 
hangar—that and her manner at the time, 
her secretiveness, her reluctance to dis- 
close the source of her information. When 
Potter put together this last point with 
the fact of the relations he believed to 
exist between Hildegarde and Cantor, he 
knew it was Cantor whom Hildegarde had 
shielded by her refusal to answer. She 
had protected her lover—the man who had 
compelled her to utter that word, defiled. 
In every man lies sleeping a potential 
killer of his fellow-man. Your sedate 
merchant; your clumsy farm laborer, 
your esthete, your saintly man of God, 
your mincing dilettante, all have quies- 
cent within them a fury, a madness, a 
savagery which is capable of placing in 
their hands the dripping knife of the mur- 
derer. It quickened and flamed in Potter 
Waite, and he hungered, not for honest 
combat with an enemy, but to feel that 
enemy helpless under his hand, that 
enemy’s throat twisted and crushed be- 
neath his fingers. For he suffered from 
the deadliest wrong of which a universe 
potent of frightful sins is capable: the 
pure thing he loved with purity had been 
defiled. 

His thoughts made headlong plunges; 
it was his nature to follow them with 
equal rashness. Hildegarde von Essen 
knew Cantor’s secret; it was ‘in her power 
to make plain the path that led to him. 
If that were true, she should be compelled 
to make that path plain so that Potter 
could follow it—and he would compel 
her. He would see her, would force his 
way to her, would make her speak. 





He looked at his watch. It was nearing 
one o’clock. As easy to see her now as 
another time, he thought, knowing well he 
would be refused admission to Hermann 
von Essen’s house at whatever hour he 
applied. Better now, hidden by night. 

Five minutes brought him to the begin- 
ning of Hermann von Essen’s grounds. 

A clump of bushes surrounded a tree 
which stood close by the house, and he 
pressed close to them, became a part of 
them, and peered upward to locate Hilde- 
garde’s window. A handful of gravel rat- 
tled against its glass. He waited. There 
was no responsive movement within. He 
tossed another handful of pebbles, this 
time more forcibly. Again he waited. 
He fancied he saw movement, a some- 
thing in the window that hinted at white- 
ness. He tossed more pebbles. 

The window was raised softly; he knew 
who had raised it, though he could not 
see. Nothing was visible but that hint 
of whiteness. 

“What is it? Who is there?” Hilde- 
garde whispered. 

“Potter Waite, ” he replied in a similar 
voice. “I must see you. I’m coming up.” 

“You mustn’t. You don’t understand. 
If they found you—” 

He made no reply, but began to scram- 
ble up the tree and out upon a limb which 
climbed upward past the window, not 
distant from it. 

“Open the window wide,” he whispered. 

“You mustn’t come in. I'll close the 
window.” 

“Then I'll come through it,” he said, 
swinging nearer. 

“Wait,” she said, and ran to throw a 
gown about her nightdress. She reap- 
peared. ‘“Please—please,” she said trem- 
ulously. 

“T’ve got to talk to you,” he answered. 

She surrendered. “Then quietly—not 
a sound. Oh, you don’t know what you’re 
doing.” 

In an instant his knees pressed the 
window-sill; her hands caught his arm, 
steadying him, and he was in her room, 
upon the window-seat where she had 
crouched on so many ghastly days, 
through so many harrowing hours. 

“Potter!” she said faintly. ‘What is it? 
why did you come? What hes happened ?” 

“Who is Cantor?” he demanded. 

She gasped, drew back in her turn, 
frightened now, not comprehending. “Mr. 
Cantor?” she said, so faintly he could 
scarcely hear. 

“Is Cantor Max von Arnheim?” he 


said. 
“No. I don’t know. I never heard of 
Max von Arnheim.” 
“Are you telling the truth?” 
“Potter!” she whispered, and the 


whisper was akin to a cry of pain. She 
bent toward him, her face close to his 
face, her eyes seeking his eyes. 

“T must know,” he said. “I must know 
who Cantor is—what he is. I believe yoy 
know. That is why I came!” 

“That is why you came?” she repeated 
dully. That was why he had come. Loy 
had not brought him; he had not bee 
driven to her by his heart. He had come 
to ask questions about Cantor—that was 
all. She felt cold, numb. 

“Cantor is a spy,” he said, “a German 
spy. I know it. I must have proof. You 
know it too.” 

“N6o,” she said. “I know nothing.” 

“Hildegarde,” he said, “whatever you 
are, whatever you have ‘done, you're not 
a traitor. You can’t be that. You ar 
shielding this man. Knowing what he is 
doing, you shield him. You used to tak 
about America and patriotism—” 

“I’m not a traitor. I’m not a traitor! 
she whispered. “I don’t know anything 
I can’t tell you an 

“You must tell the truth, ” he said, 
striving to make his voice gentle. “You 
warned me once. Your warning was true. 
If you had not known, you couldn’t hav 
warned me. You know.” 

No.” ! 

“How did you know they were coming 
to my shop that night?” 

“T can’t tell you. I sha’n’t tell you.” 

“You're shielding him!’ 

“No, not him.” 

“Do you love that man? Is that why 
you protect him?” Again the personal 
element was obtruding; jealousy showed 
its face where there should have bet 
only a calm desire to know the truth. 

“I hate him. Oh, how I hate him= 
more than anything else on earth!” 

“But you are with him always—daily. 
That doesn’t look like hate. A gif 
doesn’t—” He stopped, could not say the 
thing, could not tell her to her face that 
a girl like her does not become the mis 
tress of a man she hates. 

“You don’t know. You don’t under 
stand. I can’t help-myself. I have tobe 
with him. I have to, I tell you. Cant 
you believe me?” 

“Why?” he said briefly. 

“T can’t tell you.” 

“Do you know what this man is doing? 
Do you know your country is at war, 
this man and his work are more dangerows 
than an army on the battlefield? Do you 
know that? You do know. I know that 
you know. And yet you call yourself a 
American and say you are no traitel 
You're as bad as he.” g 

“You mustn’t say that.” Her flaming 
spirit was awakened to anger, an af 
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#4] sha’n’t listen to it. I tell you I hate 


He was silent a moment; then he said 
as if dazed by the thought: “I loved you. 
I could love you. I thought you were 
everything good and glowing in the world. 
I worshiped you. It was never you I 
loved, but a girl who never existed, some 
one I mistook for you—some one who 
pever could have become what you have 
become; some one who was honest, not 
a friend and partner of spies, some one 
who could never have been touched by 
squalid defilement—” 


HE reached toward him and clutched 
his cheeks with tense fingers, draw- 
ing his face toward hers. ‘Could I help 
it?” she said fiercely. ‘Was it my fault? 
Could I say to God, ‘I will not have this 
blood in my veins,’ and force him to 
change it?” 

“German blood,” he said moodily. 

“German blood,” she repeated after 
him. “Do you think I would keep a drop 
of it if I could open a vein and let it out?” 

“But it doesn’t compel you to this. 
It’s possible to be German and loyal.” 

“T tell you I am loyal, Potter, Waite— 
as loyal as you.” 

“Who is Cantor?” he said. 

“TI don’t know,” she answered. 

“If Mr. Cantor were a spy and I could 
give him to you—if I could give him to 
you without—” She stopped, bit her lips. 
She had almost said, “—without betraying 
my father.” She went on hurriedly: “I 
would let them kill me if I could give him 
to you.” 

“T hope,” he said bitterly, “that you 
may never know what it is to love—and 
be forced to despise the one you love.” 

“Potter!” she cried. “No—” 

“Who is Cantor?” he said harshly. 

“T can’t tell you.” 

“You see?” he said bitterly. Then his 
voice changed, became charged with emo- 
tion, and the emotion thrilled her, moved 
her as she had never been moved. “Even 
now I could love you; I could forget— 
everything but this. You can’t be bad. 
Great God, it isn’t possible that you can 


' be altogether what you seem to be! Tell 


me, Hildegarde. You can tell me what I 
must know. It’s your duty. It’s a thing 
your country demands. Don’t let me go 
now. Don’t leave this thing as it is!” 

She was sobbing, clinging to him child- 
ishly. The flame was gone out of her, the 
light dead; the pertness, the keenness 
which had been so much of her charm, 
had vanished, and she was nothing but 
a broken, wailing child. 

“Oh, Potter—don’t—don’t! Don’t go 
away. Don’t leave me. I love you, and 
Tm afraid. Oh, be good to me. Don’t 
speak to me so. Hold me; take me in 
your arms and hold me—so I can feel 
safe—so I can know that there is good- 
hess Jin the world. I love you—I love 
you.” 

If she had been clothed in flaming pitch, 
he could not have resisted her; he must 


fave taken her in his arms and strained 


her against his heart if the very touch of 

her had eaten the flesh from his bones. 
stood lips to lips, and the pain of 

arms crushing her was very sweet. 


_ He lifted his head. 


“Tell me!” he said. 
me uttered a tiny moan... . . It was 
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| all a dream. This moment had_ never 
existed. Or if it had existed, she had 
stolen it from bitter fate to be detected 
instantly in the theft. “I can’t,” she 
said. “I can’t.” She dared not even tell 
him why she could not, for that would 
be to tell the thing she must conceal. 

He pushed her away from him. 

“Potter!” she sobbed. “Not this way! 
Don’t go this way.” 

“Let go,” he said. 

Her hands dropped to her sides, and 
she stepped back. In another instant he 
was swinging above the ground, a sway- 
ing blot against the night; in another in- 
stant he was gone. 





OTTER stood for a moment beneath 

the window, then moved toward the 
front of the house, but paused abruptly, 
for steps approached on the driveway. 
He pressed himself against a clump of 
shrubbery and waited. Two men ap- 
peared, passed, vanished. The incident 
gripped Potter, tore his thoughts away 
from that room above him. He had come 
for information; here was a fact. It was 
a suspicious fact to him that two men 
should slink down that driveway at two 
o’clock in the morning. Silently, craftily, 
he followed. He saw them against the 
garage door, was near enough to hear their 
low voices. 

“He’s gone to bed.” 

“Not him! Said he’d wait up. This 
is the hour we always have to come.” 

Potter heard three raps, a pause, then 
two raps. In a moment the door opened 
silently and the men stepped inside. The 
door swung to after them. In a moment 
a dim light glowed within, and Potter 
made his way to a window in the side. 
Peering through, he could see Philip, the 
chauffeur, and the two men. He listened. 
Faintly their voices reached his ear. 

“Pay-day to-morrow night,” said one 
of the men. 

“And see you pay,” Philip said. “Don’t 
let any of this stick to your fingers. And 
say, Harker, I want more for my money 
out of you. The last week your crowd 
hasn’t earned its salt. If the Waite plant 
isn’t better taken care of, we'll have some- 
body else in charge.” 

“Tt’s a tough job. That young Waite 
has the men buffaloed. Now we have to 
look out for the spotters, and for every 
man in the place. They’re all on the 
watch. It’s a wonder we pull off as much 
as we do.” 

Philip passed over a number of bills. 
“Here!” he said. “Now sign the receipt. 
The boss is systematic.” 

Potter could scarcely credit his senses; 
here was efficiency and system indeed. 
He reflected an instant on the peculiarity 
of the German mind that insisted upon 
system even in its corps*of spies, upon 
receipts for spy-money, which, doubtless, 
were properly filed in some inoffensive- 
appearing office in the city—one day to be 
transferred to Berlin! 

He had come for information, and here 
was information. One of the men who 
received money from Philip was a man 
who received a weekly wage from the 
Waite Motor Company—the gang-boss 
of the spies who were working in the plant. 
Potter recognized the name, and as the 
man turned, recognized the man. ... 





And Philip—von Essen’s chauffeur, the 





behalf that day out in Bloomfield Hilist 
Philip, apparently paymaster-in-chief fog 
the master spy! It was getting close tp 
headquarters. Did the trail lead from 
Philip to Cantor? Could it be followed 


CHAPTER XXV 


gf DEGARDE did not sleep until her 
room was light with day; she was 
exhausted in body; her soul was tried tg 
the limit of its endurance. Mechanically 
she drew down her shades and crept into 
bed. It was afternoon when she awakened 
and dressed herself. She felt strangely 
calm, almost detached from herself and 
the events which thickened about her, 
The agony of the night was gone, replaced 
by a coldness, a numbness as if that part 
of her which suffered had been deadened 
by a powerful drug. She could even rea 
son with: herself; and reasoning, she 
reached a determination. She could en 
dure no more, she would endure no more. 

Cantor—she was done with Cantor. 
Never again would she accept him as com: 
panion. She would not need what he had 
been able to afford—an easy access to the 
world outside her father’s house. She 
was done with her father’s house. She 
was done with Detroit, done with every 
living soul who knew her. Somet! hing as- 
sured her that she could escape. 

Some one rapped loudly on her door, 
It was an overbearing, domineering rap, 
recognized by her as her father’s. It was 
like him, eloquent of his personality. 

“Come out,” he called roughly. 

“What do you want?” she asked, at 
once on the defensive, quickened to a 
defensive strength. She was not afraid 
of him, not afraid of anything. The time 
for fear had passed. 

“Come out,” he repeated. 

She unlocked her door and stepped into 
the hall, facing von Essen. His heavy 
face was set; his mouth, more brutal than 
Bismarck’s mouth, was implacable. 

“Go downstairs,” he said. 

“What for?” 

“Because I tell you to,” he said, “—be- 
cause I’m through shilly-shallying with 
you. Cantor is there. You’ve put him 
off for months. He wants to marry you, 
and I want to be rid of you. You are 
going down to tell him you will marry 
him.” 

She did not reply. 

“Do you hear?” he said roughly. 

“Yes,” she said quietly. 
to marry me?” 

Von Essen raised his fist above her. 


“Don’t fool with me,” he said. “You 
know he wants to marry you.” 
“The last time he mentioned it,” she 


said with a quiet that should have warned 
him of some alarming change in her, “he 
wanted me—without marriage.” 

Von Essen’ growled incoherently. 
“Marriage or no marriage—it’s nothing to 
me. I’ve given you to him. I’m through 
with you. If he'll marry you, so much 
the better for you.’ 


She walked slowly, head erect, and} 
entered the library. Cantor stood ex} 


pectant. 
He bowed gravely. 

he said courteously. 
“Here she is,” 
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man who had struck him down in Cantey | 


“Does he watt” 


“Good afternoon,”: 


von Essen belloweds 
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_it were true,” he said, and she saw the 


- “Tt is not rded. 
could—” ee 
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" #f've put an end to her tricks. It will be 
or no now—and it wont be no.” 
She looked at’ him curiously, then 
turned her eyes upon Cantor. “I under- 
stand you’ve changed your offer again,” 
she said quietly. “You're for marrying 
me once more.” 
“T’m for having. you, however I can 
et you,” he said with a smile. “One 
hesitates to speak of love with a third 
y present, even if the third party is 
the father.” 
“Love!” she said. And then: 
“Under what name do you want to 
marry me? Cantor or Max von Arn- 
heim?” 
He stiffened into immobility; not even 
his eyes seemed alive. His face, nat- 
urally without color, lost even the tint 
which it possessed. In an instant he was 
transformed. He was not the careless, 
mocking-courteous lover; he was another 
man, a man of stern military bearing, a 
man of purpose, a man ruthless in carry- 
ing out that purpose. Hildegarde knew 
she was seeing the true Cantor at last. 
“Where did you hear that name?” he 
asked presently. 
“T dreamed it,” she said. 
“Where did you hear that name?” he 
ted, and moved toward her. 
She retreated behind a great table, plac- 
it between herself and Cantor. 
“TJ sha’n’t tell you,” she said. 
“Whom have you seén? Whom have 
you talked with?” 
“Nobody.” 
“Who told you. I was Max von Arn- 
heim?” 
“Tt’s true, then!” 
“If it is suspected, it is the same as if 


finality of his logic. For his secure posi- 
tion to be questioned was disaster. It 
was essential that he remain above sus- 
picion. 

“Call Heinrich,” he said to von Essen. 


HER father obeyed, and the servant 
entered the room and stood stiffly at 
attention. 
“Have you allowed Miss von Essen to 
~this house?” Cantor demanded 


y. 

“No,” said the man. 

“Have you admitted anyone to see her? 
Anyone?” 

“No one has been admitted.” 

“Has she been allowed to receive a let- 
ter—a message?” 

“Nothing.” 

“How do you know?” . 

“There are two keys to her door. I 
have one of them. Herr von Essen has 
the other.” 

“She has had word from outside recent- 
ly, probably yesterday or to-day.” 

“It is impossible.” ; 

ay has happened. How could it hap- 
pen ” * 

“There is mo way. Her door had not 

opened by anyone but myself and 

err von Essen.” 

“Her window?” 

“Guarded from the moment she awakes 
until midnight.” 

“But between midnight and morning? 
Ts it guarded then?” 
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“Search her room,” said Cantor. “Look 
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Quaint and curi- 

ous—the kind that cannot be 
duplicated elsewhere in America 
—for men, women and child- 
ren, are beautifully illustrated 
(many in actual colors) and 
accurately described in_ this 
fascinating “Book of a Thou- 
sand Gifts,” which is mailed 
post-paid on request. 


Write for FREE catalog 
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for a note, a letter, torn scraps of paper, 
ashes.” 

The man went out. Cantor stood 
grimly gazing after him. 

“What is it?” von Essen asked with 
fear. ‘What has happened?” 

“She mentioned a name,” said Cantor. 
“Not a man in America knew that name 
was mine—not even von Bernstorff, be- 
fore he went home. But one man in Ger- 
many knew it. Max von Arnheim was 
reported killed in battle. —Where did you 
hear that name?” he said, turning again to 
Hildegarde. 

“T sha’n’t tell.” 

“Who else knows what you know? 
Who told it to you?” 

“T sha’n’t tell.” 

Her father uttered a sound of fury and 
stumbled toward her. 

“Von Essen,” said Cantor sharply, “this 
is my affair.” 

Then Heinrich returned. 

“Well?” said Cantor. 

The man was shaken. His face was 
gray, and his fear was of Cantor. 

“There was no paper, nothing. I ex- 
amined the window. There are footprints 
underneath—in the snow. Some one 
climbed the tree. There are marks on 
the window-sill.” 

ae there footprints yesterday?” 

‘ 0.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Johann is sure.” 

Cantor waved the man away and ap- 
proached the table. 

“Miss von Essen,” he said, “I have got 
to know who entered your room last 
night. I have got to know who says that 
I am. Max von Arnheim. It is necessary 
for me to know so-that I can act. Who 
was the man?” 


G= only shook her head. 

“What I don’t understand,” Cantor 
said as if to. himself, “is why you were 
told, If they know, why haven’t they 
acted? What does it mean?” 

“Tf you are suspected,” said von Essen, 
shaking as though with an ague, his eyes 
glaring, his face distorted, “I am suspect- 
ed. Tf they get you, they get me.” 

“You!” said Cantor with unconscious 
scorn. He was not thinking of his tools 
then, but of his work. Nobody mattered; 
he would sacrifice anyone for his work; 
and von Essen knew it. He was terrified. 

“T don’t understand it,” Cantor said, 
puzzled. by something outside his ‘péculiar 
experience. “The secret service isn’t 
climbing into windows to tell secrets to 
girls. There’s something else—something 
I’ve got to understand.” 

“You tell him,” bellowed von Essen. 
“Tell him, I say.” 

, “No.” 

"Do you want to see me hanged? Eh? 
Is that what you want?” 

“Be -quiet, von Essen. You're not 
caught. Nobody’s caught. We can’t 
make her speak.” He knew Hildegarde, 
had studied her shrewdly during the past 
months, and he was a man trained to assay 
character. 

“Tl beat her till she speaks,” said von 
E 


ssen. 
“No. It would do no good. I think it 
is a trap. I think they have only sus- 
picions. I believe they prompted her to 
say that name—and tell them what hap- 
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pened. That was it: they suspect jy 
that is all.” He paced up and down i 
another five minutes: ‘ 

“It means I’ve got to act. I wag 
ready, but this forces me—crowds 
You, von Essen, forget about yourself 
4 while. They can trace nothing tg 
You're safe.” 

“You don’t care,” said von Essen, 
voice quivering with rage and tem 
“What do you care what happens to mem 

Cantor shrugged his shoulders. “They! 
work for you. You know the plan, 
must go through to-night. I can’t 
even to get to the office to destroy pape 
The office may be watched. I’m gq 
to act.” His eyes glowed with a sor 
enthusiasm. “There shall be surprises 
Detroit to-morrow—fine surprises: Ff, 
tories in ruins, explosives dropped out 
the sky—and no one to say how they & 
Tl make a circle. There’s no way to 
low me and no way to stop me—no am 
aircraft guns to dodge. I'll fly low a 
make sure. They’ve worked a year gu 
ting ready to make airplanes, and ] 
destroy it all in an hour—and I'll blog 
their river. When spring comes, the 
will be bottled up. I’ve the thing mapp 
out—first a circle over town; then I'l] 
what I can do down-river. I think 
bomb or two will block the new 
channel. There isn’t time to block Li 
Kiln crossing. For that we needed tim 
Then a circle back to the flats, and J 
destroy the piers and block that channel 
.... Then to disappear; an airplay 
leaves no trail,” 

“And leave us behind to take the cr 
sequences!” said von Essen furiously. 

“There'll be no consequences, you fod 
if you keep your head and follow dire 
tions. First, watch this girl. Don’t # 
her out of your sight. Sit in this room 
and keep her here. Have Heinrich @ 
Philip telephone the office and order i 


, 


scrap of paper burned. Then tell 
and the rest to leave—and leave at 
You'll be safe. Don’t be a fool. Watt 
that girl.” ’ 

“Tl watch her,” von Essen said bale 
fully. 

“I’m off, then. Good-by. I hoped 
take you with me, Miss von Essen, bit 
I can’t have a girl on my hands now 
Maybe I'll come back for you—mayhel 
can come back. Good-by—and watch far 
my little surprises.” 

HE turned and was gone. Von Essé 
called Heinrich. 

“Telephone at once—the office. You 
know the number. Tell them to destroy 
everything—every scrap of paper. het 
tell them to go—to disappear. When you 
have done—go yourself. Tell Philip” 
He stopped, gulped as if his heart wert 
i ing the passage of air to his lungs 
“Tell everybody!” His voice arose a& 
most to a scream. 

Heinrich disappeared. Presently & 
rushed back into the room. ] 

“They didn’t answer. I couldn’t make 
them answer,” he said. “Somethings 
wrong.” : 

He disappeared again. Von Essen wad) 
not pacing up and down the room now; 
he was running. Cold sweat dripped from 
his forehead; yet he was hot, burniigy 
His eyes burned; his head was on fit 

Some one rapped on the door. Vom 
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“Bssen rushed to it, tore it open. Philip’s 
“wife stood there, a bit of paper in her 





SPhilip said to give this to you, sir. He 
pushed in, grabbed some papers in a case, 





and rushed out. What is it, sir? I’m 
frightened—the way he acted!” 
“Out,” roared von Essen, “out!” He 





waved his hand wildly in her direction, 


an 
om and she fled. , 
rs. “That He snatched open the paper, read it, 
e plan, lifted it above his head in a clenched fist 
can't gl as if he were shaking it in the face of 
TOY Dap heaven. He uttered a sound which was 
I'm pot a cry, not a bellow, not a cry of 
h a sort agony; it was compounded of all three, 
ir prises fg WS hoarse, harsh, piercing. 
‘ises: Pa He seemed to snort—to cough. The 
ped ‘at a sounds were hideous. He lunged forward 
v they f like a blinded lion, his hands clutching 
way to fal first breast, then throat, then temples. 
—no el Then, as if he had been stricken by a 
y low mighty ax, he was no longer erect, was 
year g groveling on the floor, his breath issuing 
and P am stertorous, wheezing gasps. .... Then 
Tl Bg he. was still. 
. LJILDEGARDE moved along the table 
en Tiga 7" 20 inch at a time. Presently she 
think wa Stood over him, bent slowly, slowly. She 
new shame cropped to her knees and looked upon his 
ock face; it was purple, almost black, dis- 
ded tial forted, horrible. She did not touch him, 
and fim could not have forced herself to touch 
’ chan him. But she knew he was dead. 
airnlal "Mechanically she reached for the paper 
"am that had stricken down her father, 
the é smoothed it open. It was brief: 
too bs Thev’re hot after me. Look out 
yw dit df yourself. ps 
* Vg “Th that -first interval she did not cry 
er ea ut for help, did not rush out of the room 
il : hn search of assiStance, but remained 
at a Kneeling over her father’s body. Horror 





She experienced, but it faded. Even the 
teality of that fear-distorted dead face 
could not make fast the grip of horror. 
She breathed deep, and it was a breath of 
Telief. He was dead; her father was dead. 
‘She threw back her head and closed her 
She was glad, glad, glad! Now 
.was free. When no help seemed pos- 
sible, when there was none to intervene, 
when hope was dead, something had in- 
tervened! She was awed by the thought. 
Had God himself intervened? Was this 
a manifestation of divine power? She 
believed it, and believing it, was glad. God 
tuled the world. In spite of wars and butch- 
eries, of crimes and treacheries, in spite 
| f horrors and catastrophes, God still was 
Omnipotent in His heaven, all-knowing, 
all-perceiving, biding His moment. The 
world was safe in His keeping. 
was free—free at last! 

Presently she went to the door and 
called. There was no answer.’ She rang: 
no one responded to the bell. The house 
Was strangely silent. She waited, called 
again, and then went in search of help. 
From room to room she went, calling, but 
there was none to answer. Not a servant 
Temained. All had fled. She was alone, 
| lone in the house with that which lay out- 
| stretched on the library floor. 
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Your Tooth Brush 
Can be Ten-Fold More_Effective 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Aathorities 
« x ; 





You Omit ‘the Film 


Ordinary brushing, as millions 
know, fails to save the teeth. 


Teeth still discolor, still decay. 
Tartar forms and pyorrhea starts. 
From time to time, accumulations 
must be removed by a dentist. 


The trouble lies in a clinging 
film which is constantly formed on 
the teeth. That is the cause of most 
tooth troubles. And that is. what 
‘you largely fail to’ reach. 


This film is what discolors, not 
your teeth. It hardens into tartar. 
It holds food which ferments and 


forms acid. It holds the acid in cons 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs ‘breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. So that film is 
the teeth’s great enemy—the one 
which you must combat. ; 


Dental science had for .; 
sought a way to fight@it..« Now 


.that way is found. Cliniéal* ‘test 


have proved this beyond question. 

It is now embodied in’ 4 dentiy 
frice called Pepsodent, and we urge 
you to see what it does. ; 


Try This Way Once 


That film is albuminous, so we now apply 
pepsin to it—the digestant of albumin. 
The object is to dissolve the film, in crevices 
and elsewhere. Then to constantly prevent 
its accumulation. 


Pepsin must be activated, and the usual 
agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. 


A harmless method has been found to _ 


activate the pepsin. Five governments 
have already granted patents.. That method 
is employed in Pepsodent alone. And many 
tests have proved its efficiency on film. It 
is endorsed by many able authorities. 


You can quickly see that Pepsodent does 
what nothing else has done. One week 
will give you a new idea of what teeth 
cleaning means. 


Send the coupon with 10c for a special 


tube. Use it like any tooth paste and watch 
the results. Note how clean your teeth 


feel after using. Mark the absence of the 
slimy film. See how teeth whiten as the 
fixed film disappears. 


Do this for your teeth’s sake. Compare. 
the results with the old ways. You can 
judge for yourself.. After that test you will 
never return-to old methéds, we believe. 
Cut out the coupon now. 





SPECIAL 10-CENT TUBE | 
A size not sold in Drug Stores AF 
THE PEPSODENT CO. Myo; Os 
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Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station” 
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“Highflyers” will appear in the Janua 
issue, on sale December twenty-third. 
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THE BEST-LAID PLANS 


(Continued from page 64) 









just building houses seemed wonderful to 
me. I don’t know as you understand—” 
“Oh, I do!” she said positively. 
Nevertheless she didn’t, until she saw 


4*\ the little house actually taking shape. She 


had approached architecture from the 
angle of design. Now she tasted the joy 
of actual creation. And as a result, her 
mother passed rapidly from indignation 
to distraction, and from distraction to 
despair. 

>In spite of Priscilla’s earlier ultimatum 
that she intended to “rest,” Mrs. Masters 
had had plans for house-parties and other 
‘forms of summer diversion. -These Fris- 
Cilla “negatived, with a finality that with- 
Stood’ every form of attack known to 


<| mothers of recalcitrant daughters. 


.“Do. come-down and see it, Mother,” 


-| Priscilla urged. 


phe. w all I want to about such 


things}? said her mother corgenc It 


Lew 


think highly of 
‘them—nor’ of.rents in Priscilla’s eighty- 
<dolfar; linen frock; and mortar on her 
shees. 

“The silig went into place; the studs 


“weté reared, dfid"it seemed to her that 


the little house ; was leaping upward like a 
force. released.: ~ Brick. worked with his 
fmen, and he worked fast; they had to 


F speed up-or be outshone. They were older 


‘than . he, .but she noticed how they de- 


ferred to” hit. 
. “They: Rabi. ip is boss here,” she 
thought?” 5 


Isabelle Teaking was. forever running 
over to see how the house was coming 
along; and evenings, she and her young 
man were sure to be found on the grounds. 
She was pleased with everything, excited 
over anything. 

“Tt makes me feel,” Priscilla told Brick, 
“like a fairy godmother.” 

Brick smiled. “I suppose I couldn’t be 
a godmother if I tried,’ he said, “but I 
always feel that way myself.” 

He picked up a length of board and 
measured it with his eye. 

“What are you going to do with that?” 
she asked—Brick was always contriving 
uses for odds and ends of lumber. 

“T thought of making a china ‘closet, 
with diamond-pane doors.” 

Priscilla laughed aloud. “If I ever 
build a house for myself, I shall surely 
have you do it for me,” she said. 

Briok did not answer, until she glanced 
at him. “I'd like to,” he said then. 
There was a note in his voice that puz- 
zled her for a moment. But her thoughts 
ap | iallowed her eyes to the pile of short- 
e : 

“Are you going to have all that left 
over?” she mocked. “In spite of your 
cupboards and shelves and everything? 
How wasteful!” 

“There’s always bound to be some left 
over,” he said, considering it. ‘“There’s 
dollars’ worth of it here.” 

Priscilla became sober. “It’s too bad 
there have to be left-overs.” 

“Those last twe houses I built I planned 
at the same time,” Brick said. “I made 





them alike, so as to save on odd lengths.” 





$e ie 


seis 


nodd 
“F 
turn: 
a lit 
“Can you save if you build two hoy Pi 
at the same time and they’re both alik ‘T 
she asked, her interest quickening, went 
“You can figure out ways to.” to a 
Priscilla considered this. A halfjg@m meed 
gotten phrase that her father had wife 
“what business men call volume” g thin 
to her. but 
“Supposing you should make i 
houses? Would that make carp 
cheaper?” P 
“Of course! You'd buy lumber in _ Sumy 
lots to start off with, and you could way 
odd lengths in one way or another.” } bacl 
instant later he added: “And you om “gy 
saw out pattern-pieces and have a lot eyes 
the mill work done by machine.” Mo 
“That would be cheaper?” driv 
“Machinery is always cheaper ad 
hand labor,” he reminded her. T 
Brick put his hands on his hips and§ 00 
veyed the house. Her eyes turned tow ue I 
it too. It was ducky, and she had 8 P 
a share in it and, vicariously, in the hi am 
piness of the man and girl it was ae. 
shelter. awe 
“T’'d like to build fifty houses out 
you,” she said impulsively. of 
Brick seemed to have an inexplicall _jbro 
difficulty in answering. “There ai os 
that many houses in Northern Head,” “i 
said finally. mee 
Mo 
T last—the italics were Mrs. Masten Pols 
and hers only—the house was.4 0 
Priscilla went home that night. feel ga 
curiously “let down.” She put. up) é 
little car she had preémpted tor her 4 pha 
use and swung toward the house. We 
mother’s voice came to her from the § get 
porch: : kné 
“As to his being a failure in busing Mc 
that is to be expected,” she was sayiMi pr 
“His father never lifted a finger.” spa 
“It’s lucky for him that his fathera 
law. did,” replied Priscilla’s father grimly. wa 
“Tf you’re planning to marry Priscilla gi " fer 
to some blue-blooded waster like—” ho 
“Sh-h!” said her mother warningly, ani 
Priscilla had heard. She gave no | 
however; nor did her mother. ha 
“Evelyn has written that she and Hes Sh 
will be down for the week-end,” Mi sit 
Masters. said to Priscilla. “I think ha 
arrange for a house-party, if I can gf br. 
anybody at this late date.” And 
as Priscilla turned to enter the holt sh 
“Hurry, dear. Mrs. Westervelt-Mos ho 
and her nephew are at the Hedges, 
I made them promise to motor over ha 
dinner.” ha 
As Priscilla finished dressing, she heal an 
a motor swing up the drive. She v H 
down and greeted the guests. You ' 
Westervelt-Moore was tall and exceé bi 


ly slender, with a narrow face 
black, sleekly brushed hair. . 

“Building a house!” he said at dinnét 
“That’s ripping. I'll run you down afl 
dinner, and you can show it to me.” 4 

Priscilla could think of no objection, 
why, indeed, she should seek one. 3 
they went, and found Brick working! 
the light of a kerosene lamp on a windd 
seat in the living-room. She introdue 
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S Westervelt-Moore to Brick. The nephew 
; casually and inspected the room. 
“Fine!” he said, and then, his eyes re- 
 qming to Brick, he added: “Getting in 
a little time-and-a-half, I see.” 
Priscilla bit her lip. 

 *Do you know,” Westervelt-Moore 
went on, turning to her, “I think I'll have 
to ask you to design a place for me. I 


> ” 5 
need quarters for the caretaker and his 


hal ' wife on a place I’ve just bought. Some- 
me” thing that will look what it is, you know, 
put wont detract from the place.” | 
ake _ He turned to Brick once more. “TI say, 
ke carpenter—show us around.” : 
Priscilla glanced quickly at Brick. He 
er in} simply picked up the lamp and led the 
could ill way. Priscilla was glad when they were 
her.” 4m back in the car. ; 
yOu ef , “I know a woman who would give her 
> a lot ‘eyes for that chap,” said Westervelt- 
Moore cheerily. “She has a six-footer to 
drive her car, and she wants another for 
per tia a doorman.” ae 
The kindly night hid Priscilla’s expres- 
and sion from him. ae ; t 
d to __ In her own room Priscilla slipped into 
had 8 pale yellow negligee and turning off the 
the he _lamp on her dressing-table, stretched out 
was “on a chaise longue. The surf pounded 
Fe away at the foot of the cliffs, drowning 
seg ' out at regular intervals the softer rhythms 


' of the summer night. Over all was a 
) jbrooding peace. But Priscilla was not 
soothed by it. 

| Brick, she told herself passionately, 
"was three times the man Westervelt- 
Moore was. Yet Westervelt-Moore pat- 
 Yonized him, not only with impunity but 
without questiori: No one, she was sure, 
en look twice at Westervelt-Moore if 











were -a carpenter and Brick had the 
éstervélt-Moore millions. It’ made her 
“ihad clean through! Supposing Brick and 
' “Westervelt-Moore should be cast up to- 
“gether on a desert island, she guessed she 
knew who would be boss. Westervelt- 
“Moore would do as he was told, or else 
“Brick would put him across his knee and 
spank him. 

It was all a question of money. Rank 
" {was but the guinea-stamp. She wished, 
™ fervently, that Brick might build fifty 
houses all at once and then fifty more 
and so on until he had a million dollars. 

Priscilla sighed and decided that per- 
haps she had better get ready for bed. 
‘She switched on the light once more and 
Sitting down at her dressing-table let her 
— and began to twist it into 


“Suppose,” her thoughts went on, “he 
Should advertise and get orders for fifty 
houses all at once—” : 
'. Her fingers stopped. An artist might 
have made a name for himself, could he 
have caught her expression at that moment 
and successfully transferred it to canvas. 
He would have called the picture: 

“Portrait of a young lady seized by a 
big idea while braiding her hair.” 


N his own particular refuge William 
Cheever Masters sat at his ease. On 

_ the west wall hung Priscilla’s painting of 
| the wreck. He had refused to take it 
_ down, even when Priscilla added her en- 
| Hreaties to her mother’s. He preferred, 
said with a grunt, young misses to old 
Masters. It was midnight—time he was 
Nevertheless he did not stir until 


ver 
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WAR Christmas is coming. ‘‘Give no 

useless gifts’? is the watchword every- 
where. Do not deprive the boys and girls of 
Christmas joys but make every gift a useful, 
helpful one. 

We havea letter from girl of 15 years: *‘St. 
Nicholas was the most wonderful Christine: 
gift I ever received,’’ she wrote. “It has been 
coming fresh every month, a gift that lasted 
for a whole year.’’ 

St. Nicholas has always been a perfect gift 
for boys and girls. In this time of war, its 
worth is emphasized. It isa gift that not only 
gives great enjoyment but helps prepare its 
readers to be better men and women. 

The youthful readers of St. 
Nicholas today will be the 
nation’s leaders tomorrow. 

They will be the writers and artists and 
educators and statesmen and big business ex- 
ecutives of the up-growing generation. 

St. Nicholas helps in education. It culti- 
vates a taste for good reading and pic- 
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to joyous youth 


Many other writers and artists had ‘their 
first early work published in the St. Nicholas 
League competitions. Badges are given every 
month for best work in drawing, prose, 
poetry and photography Anyone who. has 
read St. Nicholas will tell you that it is fall 


of delightful stories. 
Thrilling, fascinating stories 


in every issue but always 
clean and wholesome. 

St. Nicholas is a real magazine with articles 
on travel, science and nature, a review of 
world events for youthful minds, a. depart- 
ment of patriotic work, plenty of good pictures 
and verses and suggestions for games and 
things to do. 

In every issue there is a charming collection 
- B est ee wad storie oe, —_ little 
c the chief part of the maga- 
id ka Se from 10 to 16 years. 

If $t:-Nicholas is not coming to your home, 
subscribe.for it now. It will bring 


tares. It develops intelligent thinking and wdoheer every. month, widen.the interests of the 


gives a broader outlook on the world. Best 
of all, St. Nicholas stimulates ambition to 
accomplish things. 

Some years ago there was.a little boy send- 
ing drawings to the St. Nicholas League 
which showed unusual promise. He was ao 
a silver badge, and later a gold one and was 
encouraged to develop his talent. This boy 
was James Montgomery Flagg who is today 
one of the foremost artists and cartoonists in 
the United States. 


family circle and encouragé gentleness and 
manliness. Ss 
Send St. Nicholas to some worth-while bo 
or girl. It will be a gift of pleasure and last- 
ing influence. The cost is so little, only $3 
a year or $5 for two years—St. Nicholas is 


‘one of the few things that have not advanced 


in price. - Send check or money order with the 
coupon below and give us your own address if 
you want us to send a charming Christmas 
gift card to the recipient in your behalf. 








St. Nicholas Subscription Dept. M4, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
dollars for which please send St. Nicholas for 


Enclosed 


Name 


eeeeeee 


years to 





Address 





Write name and address of giver on margin below 
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“Chis year your Christmas giving must be in- 
fluenced by motives of patriotic conservation. 
Plants and flowers combine magnificence and 
beauty with appeal to the higher senses. They 
are more able conveyers of true sentiment than 
any man-made creations. . 

Plants and flowers are nature’s product. To send them 
this year as Christmas gifts or New Year's remem- 
brances is practical patriotism. It preserves, even increases, 


the Christmas spirit — it interferes with no government 
program — it aids your thrift efforts, since plants and 


Visit your florist’s shop. 
tions of the floral 
chased at a trifling cost. 


Do you know that 
use of the Florists’ Sole 
Delivery Service you can 
have your order delivered in 
any city anywhere in 
PN} the United States or 
Canada in a few hours? 


flowers are comparatively modest in cost. 


See for yourself the exquisite gift crea- 
cafe, _ You’ Il be amazed at what mppte pur- 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS T 


PAY AS YOU LIKE 


}| Bo Your Chtistmas Shopping Early 


lect all your Diamond and Jewelry gifts from our 

'o. 8G. — ye oa to us for prompt 

shipment.’ “Yotr credit is good. We trust you for 
all the goods vou eouba on the 


Lyon Charge-Account-Plan 
ot pos nothing insdves ce—notonecent. Shipmentsa 
mad specs and risk. You examine first ah 
only aftes nas satisfied you ‘oond 20% as first payment. Then, 
10% monthly—at the rate of a few cents a day. 
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’ You get fal i protection under our 


¥ 8% Yearly Dividend Offer 


Pe a Diamond is backed by our b' HE tha 
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Diamond for a hanger 


one, you RLY INCREASE IR VALUE 


: per annum MORE th han what you paid. 
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: | it would be a bargain, because they’d savelmm Nef.” 
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a footfall in the hall caused him to sigue expres 


guiltily. An instant later Priscilla quem you @ 
in, her yellow negligee gripped about hg Tn 

‘ey thought, ” he said, “you werg ga im & 
burglar.” “Wi 

“You thought,” she retorted sagely, 4 “Br 
was Mother.” She poised herself on the “Th 
arm of his chair. “Remember that im ? 
thousand you gave me?” she demande} e 
He nodded. “It’s over eleven thom “yf 
sand now,” she said soberly. indign: 

“Good girl!” “Some 

Priscilla smiled. “I took your advigae BU 
There was another thing you said—aboy | 
buying anything that anybody wanted “He 
sell.” loads 

“Somebody trying to sell you some. anywa 
thing?” woods 


“No, but I want to know how to—raig His 


capital. I want to build houses—wholgame tat. 
sale.” "Do | 
“That’s a new one, anyway,” he com He 
mented. “But go on.” in the 
“T don’t pretend to have it all workefl “He 


out,” she ex; lained. “But it came‘to m ‘I 
all of a sudden that it could be dotie, 
the first place there’s a lot of waste lumber Tt 


in building a house, you know.” up, be 
“You're the family expert—I’ll to bin 
your word for it.” Aft 
“And if you plan a lot of housés of tame se ¥ 


same design, there wouldn’t be so much 
You’d cut them all at the same time’ anil 
use odds and ends up.” ‘ 

“Just a minute—where are you coi a was 





to cut them?” Brick. 
“At the mill, of course. That’s anothay band 
saving. You make patterns for one ho about 
and then you have other pieces: just likgay know! 
them cut by machinery.” ; reser 
“You mean you ship the lumber all draw 


and ready to go together?” f “W 
“Exactly,” said Priscilla approving 
“You see, I’d design a house and find dit ‘Tl 


just how much lumber it would take a he sa 
how much it would cost to cut it by maegy chaps 
chinery, and then I’d advertise, with a pie@y or ¢ 
| ture of the house, giving the cost—$2,76¢m™ That’ 
or something like that—” out o 


“Like a bargain-sale tag?” “O 


Priscilla nodded. “Women have the sayy s¢es:’ 
usually when it comes to deciding on ag Wise, 
house, and they appreciate a bargain. Andgm Why: 


on lumber and on labor, and they’d gét “T 


| the house up very much quicker becaus He 


the carpenters wouldn’t have to stop tem Your 
take measurements and then saw thege Want 
wood.” up to 


“How will they know which piece goe “O 


| after which?” go.” 


“T haven’t thought that out yet,” sh “P 
admitted. And then her eyes brightened He 


“Why, I’d mark the lumber and then mark her g 
the plans some way, of course.” sy 
Ww 


“How long have you had this in mind?” ¥ 
he demanded. R 


“Oh, it came to me about fifteen mim ge Jéro1 
utes ago, while I was doing my hair for x 


the night,” said Priscilla blithely. 
“Great Scott!” he said. And then hé 
smiled reminiscently. “Come to think of 
it, the biggest idea I ever had in my Iiff 
came while I was shaving.” 

“Do you think this is a—big idea?” 
His eyes became shrewd. “It has possi 
bilities. It depends on how it’s handled 
and whether you have sufficient capital—" 
“That,” she said serenely, “is why 
came to you.” 












He smiled; but then, with a change? . 


aga r 


Mm to sigs 
“illa cage 
About hep, 
1 were a 


sagely, wi 
lf on the! 

that 
lemanded, 
en thom 


ir advieg 
d—ab Out 
yanted 


that pup. 
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% wssion, he said: “Look here, Priscilla, 
can no more swing this yourself—” 
“Pm not going to try to swing it alone. 


Tm going to take Brick—” 
?” 


Brick. I mean Mr. Putnam.” 
“Phat young builder down at the vil- 
>” And as she nodded, he said quick- 
ly: “Is this his idea?” 

“J told you it was mine,” she flashed 
indignantly. But she added honestly : 
Some things he said suggested it to me.” 

“But Priscilla—you’re both babes in the 

” 


“He knows all about building and has 

Jjoads of experience,” she maintained. “And 

y, everybody is—is babes in the 
woods when they start.” 

His eyes showed that he appreciated 
‘that. Ske pushed home her advantage. 
“Do I get—capital?” 

He considered this. “I'll see Putnam 
in the morning,” he temporized. 

» “He doesn’t know a thing about it yet.” 

"J just want to see what sort he is. 
J wont give you away,” he promised. 

you,” she said, and springing 
up, bent to give him a swift kiss. “That’s 
to bind it.” 

After she went, he sat up still later. “If 
She were only a boy!” he thought. 


HVELYN and her husband arrived the 
4 next morning just as Priscilla’s father 
was returning from an interview with 
‘Br The condition of Evelyn’s hus- 
band remained—to put it euphoniously— 
bout the same. His father-in-law ac- 
owledged his greetings with enigmatic 
e and then permitted Priscilla to 
law him away. 

/*Well,’ she demanded breathlessly 
“wheh they were alone. 

*This young Putnam seems all right,” 
he said. “But so do lots of other young 
“thaps. The question is, has he vision— 
or call it imagination, if you choose. 
That’s the quality that makes millionaires 
out of day-laborers. 

“Outline your scheme to him. If he 
sees:its possibilities, take him in. Other- 
wise, don’t. Of course, there’s no reason 
why you should make him an equal part- 
ner. 


x a 


“I'm going to,” ‘said Priscilla firmly. 

He gave her a searching glance. “Suit 
yourself,” he said. “I told him you 
“wanted to see him, and he said he’d come 
up to your studio.” 

“Oh,” said Priscilla, “perhaps I’d better 


“Perhaps,” said he, “you had.” 

He stood at the window and watched 
her go lightly across the lawn. From the 
drawing-room the slow draw! of his son-in- 


law came to his ears. 


“Be a sport, Evelyn,” Henry. Webster 
Jerome was saying. “I need just one to 
pick me up after that beastly journey.” 

le older man’s eyes darkened. “Aman- 
da will raise the roof when she hears about 


“it,” he thought. “But I’ve given Evelyn a 


hundred thousand so that she could marry 
If Priscilla wants another 
thousand to start a business with 
‘A clean-cut young chap who is a worker 
u var of a waster, she shall have it, 
ey if—” 
Ih Ninety-nine instances out of a hun- 
William Cheevers Masters was apt 
overruled by his wife. If she could 
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The Boy Who. 
» Wouldn’t 
5» Grow Up! 


4 


N a harsh and bleak Scot 
winter, a boy with a frail 
body and an eager soul, 

longed to be a pirate and a seldier 
and.a buccaneer. But. the - frail 
body would not and could not. So 
the soul that looked forth from the 
great eyes wandered over the sea 
and cliff into dangers and terrors 
beyond belief: 

The little boy grew up, but that 
eager soul never did, and it built 
itself a world of daredeviltry in which 
heroes were not made of stuff and 
sawdust and villains so real that 
they terrify you in the night. 

You know that boy — the world 
called him 


STEVENSON 


—but he is the boy we love so in “Treasure Island,’’ he is the youth in“ “Kid- 
napped,”’ he is the gallant soldier in “‘S¢. Ives,” he is the irtesponsible king in 


‘697 Fifth Ave. 


“Prince Otto,”’ he'‘is the preposterous lawyer in=* The 
Wrong Box,” he is the daring wanderer in the South Seas, 
he is boyhood eternal, undying. But in “‘ The Master-o7 
Ballantrae,’”’ he finds no place—and in “Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde’’ we look for him in vain; for these were written 
when the boy’s soul was overborne by the wisdom of the world — for 
this was a wise man, this ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON — for him 
genius flashed into the dark spots and the queer spots and the startling — 
spots.of human fates— if we could understand genius then we might | 
know how one man wrote two such books as the lovely ‘‘CAild’s Gar-? 
den of Verses’’ and the dark'‘and dreadful ‘‘Eb) Tide.” ‘ 

There is treasure indeed in these twenty-five volumes — boundless : 
joy for all the days of your life. ‘There are many peo >le who have - 
thrilled. over “Treasure. Island’’ who do not know that there are 
twenty-five such volumes—every page a revelation. » 

**Not to know these; gentlemen, what is it like? It is like never 
having been in love. But they are’in the house. That is like know- 
ing that you will fall in love tomorrow morning,’’ said James M. Barrie. 


At Last—the Thistle Stevenson 
25 Volumes 
Price... 


Adventure—Humor—Mystery—Historical Romance—Essays ff 
For years the lovers of beautiful books have looked with longing eyes at v 
the famous Thistle Edition,“and wished they could call it their own. But 
the Thistle Edition was so costly to launch that the price was beyond the é 
* 
big world of Stevenson lovers. You can have the Thistle Edition con- 597 Filth Ave. 
taining al! of Stevenson’s works in 25 volumes — at less than half s” New York City 
price. The great original outlay for plates has largely been ¥ Send me, all 
~ chagaee pre id, 
generously reduced their royalties. In all the history of .¢ comp. ete setot Rob: 
this house we have never been able to make you suchan . , ert Lb s 
offer. We are delighted to do it because the Thistle Edi- 


—Poems—Also Stevenson’s Letters~-40 [Illustrations 
Charles 
Scribner's 
< Sens 
teach of most people. But now, at last, we have welcome news for the 
worked off in the earlier sale, and the Stevenson heirs have 
tion has been one of our special sources of pride. For 


months these books have been prepared, so that ad 


paper for them was bought when prices were lower 
than they are ever likely to be again. 

We are not at all 
Not a Permanent Offer Stf..in whether 
we shall be able to make another edition 
at this price. e that you act 
at once and send the coupon now to 
make sure of your 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
t New York .* 7 


are 
turn them withi 

expense. Otherwise I 
of ,you 41.00 at once and $2.00 amonth 
Pd for 14 months. Red Book 12.- 
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GENUINE 


DIAMONDS 


PER CARAT — From 
the Diamond Cutters 
Direct toYou, By Mail 








Order Direct From This Ad or Write 
Now for Our Big Free Xmas Catalog 


The advantages of buying direct 
from the diamond cutters and 
wholesale jewelers has never 
been demonstrated so em- 
aye! asnow. You will 
astounded at the great 
Savings you can effect by 
buying direct from us. 
ORDER NOW and reap 
the benefit of our 
dresent low prices. 


FREE 
EXAMINATION 


It will not cost you a pen- 
x. te see our. gouds. 

‘ou pay no deposit nor 
obligate yourself by ask- 


catalog and tell us what 
bank or express office 
we shall send it to. 


MONEY BACK 
WITHIN 1 YEAR 


Every diaynond you buy 
from ‘ts ‘fs cavéréd by our 
dron-clad mong back 
guarantee—the most lib- 
eral ever issued. It gives 
the exact carat veight an! 

nality of th- diamond and 
Leal entitles you to the 
return of your money in 
Juli any time within one 
year; also allows full 
exchange orivileze at any 
time.’ 


XMAS 


BIG 
CATALOG FREE 


No book of its kind ever 
published co tains such a 
wealth of ayy Git 
Suggestions. It is a 280- 
page re, lavishly il- 
d with di 4 



















feweiry, watches, si.ver- 
ware, etc., af prices that 
will amaze you. Simply 


your free copy of it at 
once. 


WRITE FOR IT 
TODAY 


Special Watch 
Values" 


have seen the expression of his face 
then, she would have known at once that 
this was the hundredth. 

Brick unquestionably saw the possibil- 
ities. of Priscilla’s scheme, and at once. 
He was almost as excited over it as she 
was, until she told him gayly that he was 
to be her partner. Then he simply stared. 

“I need your experience, you see,” she 
explained, scenting objections. 

“Why, you can get any number of men 
with my experience!” 

“But they wouldn’t be you,” she re- 
torted—which. wasn’t exactly what she 
meant. (Or perhaps it was, only she didn’t 
know it.) 

Nevertheless he wasn’t convinced. It 
seemed to Priscilla he never would be 
convinced. 

“You mean that you absolutely refuse?” 
she said coldly. 

“Tt isn’t fair,’ he began for the tenth 
time. 

Friscilla stamped her foot. “If you say 
that again—” 

“T’ve got seven thousand,” Brick in- 
terposed hastily. “And I can raise anoth- 
er two thousand on the house. I'll put 
that in—” 

“And your experience,” she prompted. 

“And my experience,” he accepted. 
“Tl take a quarter—” 

“No,” she said, “a half.” 

“Bast...” 

Priscilla’s face fell. “I can’t understand 
why you should make such a fuss,” she 
declared. “I—” She broke off abruptly. 

Brick’s face was ever and ever so 
tanned, but even so, the mounting col- 
or showed beneath it. He cast a glance 
at the door, as if considering the wisdom 
of flight. And then, his eye meeting hers, 
he blurted out desperately: 

“T can’t help it. I—I love you. I’m 
sorry. I'll go now.” 

Priscilla stood very still. She said noth- 
ing. He looked at her piteously, and then 
started toward the door. Naturally she 
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was very angry with him. Or pers 
displeased was a better word. Or me! 

He was at the door. 

“Please—don’t |e silly,” she said, The 
words came from her lips, but the Voice 
seemed to be somebody’s else. 

He turned swiftly. As his eyes soy 
hers, Priscilla’s fell, and she felt her face 
flame. Also her knees shook. That 
had always heard, was a sign of cowards 

“What,” she thought, “am I afraid of 

He was coming back! Her knees shit 
harder than ever. “I shouldn’t have gif 
that,” he began humbly. “But—I could 
help it. I haven’t any right—you haye 
many things.” 

He was very close to her, she coy 
feel his nearness. 

“Priscilla, supposing it should beag 
cess—a big success. Could I hope—ty 
—hope to—” 

He stopped, but she knew that he 
waiting for her to answer. She must 
something. And the only thing she e 
think of was the silliest thing imaginable 
but it hypnotized her into saying it. 

“While—while there’s life, 
hope,” she murmured—and 
beautifully. 

Brick choked. “I wont say ano 
word now,” he promised. “But when 
earned the right—” 

The wisdom of his decision was b 
cavil. But man proposes and—the [iti 
god disposes. Something (perhaps it 
the draught from the open door) seer 
to sway them toward each other. 
suddenly Friscilla’s knees stopped shaki 
She was safe—in his arms. She ope 
her mouth to say something and 
shut it—suddenly. And also her 
while he gave her something to make 
wise. 

“Why,” she thought; “I was afraid of 
of love!” 

But she knew that she would never 
afraid again. 
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A PROBLEM IN GRAND LARCENY 


(Continued from page 40) 





Then she drew on a pair of stockings, 
slipped her feet into shoes and with a 
calm, quick glance round the room as if 
to make sure she had forgotten nothing 
essential, threw open the door of the 
cabin and began to scream hysterically. 

The companionway was. lighted now, 
and~ship’s officers and seamen, aided by 
the shaken afd white-faced secretary, 
were ~raising the senseless form of Sir 
Arthur Cumberland. . 

Mary; peering’ over Nina’s shoulders, 
saw that the door of the strong-room was 
open. Blood-splotches were everywhere, 
and Purser Jessen was loudly calling for 
the ship’s surgeon, “The doctor and the 
Captain arrived together. 

“‘What’s happened here, Mr. Jessen?” 
demanded McNaughton, gazing dum- 
founded at the bloody, unconscious pas- 
senger, the open door of the strong-room, 
the splintered woodwork. 

“Blamed if I know, sir!” gasped his 
subordinate. “I was asleep when I heard 
a crash in the companionway. There was 





a shot, then another crash. Then this man 
came through the door of my cabin, tear- 


ing away the hinges.” 





The Captain turned to his first. office 

“Put a guard before every stateroom # 
the steamer,” he commanded. “Let 
one leave a cabin until I give permissiqil 
Move this crowd back, each to his sta 
room,”—motioning to the half-dress 
passengers who were pouring out off 
dozen doors. “Doctor, take the injure 
man into Mr. Jessen’s cabin and attemil 
him, while I find out what’s happening 
this ship.” 

As the passageway was cleared, the 
tain picked up from the floor the padlow 
that had hung on the treasure-room do0t 
It had been opened without leaving 
a’ mutilating scratch. 

“The strong-room padlock unlocked 
he gaspe 

“Look,” cried Jessen, pointing to 
object that lay beneath a fragment 
splintered wood. The Captain picked ® 
up, turning it over and over in his hant 
It was the exact duplicate of the strong 
room lock. Near by lay a revolver 
blood-stained handle. .. 

“Follow me, Mr. Jessen,” McNaught# 









commanded. 
Together they entered the strong-ro0! 
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iled high with the treasure-chests, and 
studied it—walls, ceiling and floor. Noth- 
ing appeared amiss. One by one they 
examined the seals on the chests. All 
were intact. 

“They must have been interrupted by 
Sir Arthur as they were entering,” sug- 
gested the purser. 

“Not as they were entering, but after 
they had entered,” corrected the Captain, 
sniffing the air. 

“Why, sir?” inquired Jessen. 

“Cigarette-smoke inside,” explained Mc- 
Naughton, still sniffing. ‘“They’ve broken 
into the Humboldt’s strong-room, though 
it can’t be done. And they even dared to 
keep their cigarettes going while they did 
it! Thank heavens, Cumberland heard 
them, for it is evident he must have in- 
terrupted the thieves or they would not 
have struck him down.” 

McNaughton pusned his way into Jes- 
sen’s room, where the surgeon was dress- 
ing an ugly wound over Cumberland’s 
temple, with the secretary aiding him. 

“Is he badly hurt, Doctor?” McNaugh- 
ton demanded. 

The surgeon shook his head doubtfully. 

“T can’t say yet,” he replied. “He 
took a hard blow. He may come around 
all right shortly, and he may have a frac- 
tured skull—which, from a blow just 
there, might mean cerebral hemorrhage.” 

“He may be unconscious for hours?” 

“Or even days,” said the doctor. 

“What do you know of this?” Mc- 
Naughton asked, turning to McDonald. 

“I was asleep,” the little Scotchman an- 
swered readily. “I heard nothing till a 
shot awakened me. When I got the lights 


. on and the door open, Sir Arthur was in 


the purser’s arms, wounded. I didn’t hear 
him -leaye our cabin, and I don’t know 
who struck him, though it is plain he in- 
terrupted a robbery of your strong-room.” 

One by one the Captain visited the 
near-by cabins, questioning the passen- 
gers. None gave information of real value. 
All had been awakened by the noise in 
the companionway or the subsequent shot. 
As they rushed from their staterooms, 
they had seen the purser raising the in- 
jured man within the wrecked cabin door. 

© one else was in sight except the in- 
ney man’s secretary, who appeared from 

is cabin after the trouble was over. 

McNaughton came finally to the state- 
room of Miss Francisco and Mary. 

“What did you ladies see of this?” he 
inquired courteously. “You first, Miss 
Whitney.” 

“I saw more than she did, Captain, for 
I was first at the door,” interrupted Miss 
Francisco quickly. “I was awake when 
I heard the crash in the passageway. Then 
there was a shot. I jumped from my 
berth and turned on our lights. I heard 
the stateroom door near ours bang shut 
as I threw open our door. _I saw the 
a with the injured man in his arms. 

’m afraid that’s all I know. Is poor Sir 
Arthur badly hurt, Captain?” She spoke 
with such well-feigned solicitude that 
Mary, remembering the blow struck in 
the dark, wondered at the perfection of 
her duplicity. 

“Was the door you heard close to the 
left or the right of yoyrs?” asked the Cap- 
tain, seizing the one important bit of in- 
formation in the girl’s story. 
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close—almost adjoining ours, I 


” 


“Can you add anything to what Miss 


Francisco has told?” asked McNaughton 


a heard the shot and-the noise; and:I 
think, as Miss Francisco told you, that I 
beard a cabin door near by- close! imme- 
diately afterward,” Mary said, following 
the other’s story with exactnéss.. ““That’s 
all I can tell you:” Ns 
As she heard Nina Francisco’s glib in- 
yention, Mary, knowing that Blackie’s 
stateroom was far away and around the 
tum in the companionway, decided in- 
stantly to corroborate -it. Wittingly or 
unwittingly, ‘that untruth furnished an 
alibi for the one man whose safety mat- 
tered to her. Why Nina Francisco had 
struck the. blow that ended the battle, 
could not guess. .Why she now im- 
periled herself by a bold fabrication was 
an even deeper mystery. < 
“Thank you, ladies. I’ve work before 
me that can’t -wait,”. said the Captain, 
bowing himself out hurriedly. _ : 
As the door closed behind: him, Nina 
and Mary looked-at each’other with silent 
ips but questioning eyes.’ - - is 
Powell, that's over, thank’. goodness!” 
said Nina at last, sighing ‘with relief. 
She turned to. the’ dressing-table- and 


q dabbed her powder-puff over her nose. 


“You're not a bad sport, after all, Miss 


a Whitney,” she continued after a long si- 
EF lence. “I beg your pardon for what I’ve 
~ been thi 


thinking about you.” 
“And you’re—I don’t know what,” said 


“Just a woman, my dear,” said Nina 

ith softened voice. “A woman willing 
to:dare anything for the man for whom 
she-can’t help caring.” 

They smiled: across the table at each 
other, and though neither asked a ques- 
tion or offered further explanation, the 
strange events of the night dissipated, for 
the first timé, the hostility that had di- 
vided them. 

Morning found Captain McNaughton 
sitting in his cabin, perplexed furrows 
wrinkling his brow. The steamer had 
been searched from hurricane-deck to 
keel, without result. Not the slightest 
additional wisp of evidence came to light 
to justify even suspicion. The duplicate 
padlock, the revolver with one empty 
chamber, and the injured passenger, still 
unconscious, were the only bits of evi- 
dence left by those who had attempted 
the daring raid on the treasure. 

Investigation showed the electric-alarm 
wires leading into the strong-room had 
been cut, and the wainscoting that hid 


them replaced without leaving even a be- 


traying speck of sawdust. The lead of- 
fered by the closing cabin door heard by 
Miss Francisco proved absolutely bar- 
ren, for the most minute search of all 
cabins on the treasure-room companion- 
way revealed absolutely nothing. The 
duplicate padlock was a duplicate in out- 
ward appearance only. It could be opened 
with the simplest of master-keys. 

At daylight a searhan found a pocket 
flash-lamp rolling on the upper deck with 
the movement of the ship. It might have 

tossed from any one of a dozen cab- 


ins. McNaughton locked it away with 


the padlock and the gun and ascended to 
the wireless room, where he dictated a 


message to his company managers telling 
all that had happened. - Until Sir Arthur 
Cumberland recovered his senses,—the 
injured man’s condition was unchanged,— 


the Captain had done all that seemed pos- - 


sible. One thought.comforted him: ~The 


“treasure-room gold: had not been .dis- 
-turbed; for-in the search of the Humboldt 


which had-incladed ‘the personal ‘baggage 


Bi 
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would listen. But because I love you, and 
you are leaving the Humboldt to-night, I 
must speak-now. Marie, can you—will 
you—be my wife?” ; 
“There- was simple’ sincerity and great 
love-in the words, the voice and the frank 
“eyes ‘that ‘looked into hers as she slowly 
‘shook her head. toe 
ue“ Don't, “Mr. ‘Jessen,” Mary said gently. 


of passengers, officérs and members of the”. “I like you; I admire you; but what you 


*¢rew, no “possible Hiding-place for jgtéat 
yellow bars two ‘feet’ long and ..wéighing “ 


thirty or more:pounds each had been ovér- 
looked. In addition, thé chest seals were 
all intact. Dx YL beet 


THE Humboldt was ‘backing slowly 


from the dock at’ Victoria—a special . 


stop necessitated by a’shipmeht-of British 
Columbian freight—ahd had: begun the 
short run down the Sourid to ‘Seattle when 
Mary- received a méssage* that: brought 
color back to her ‘white face.- A man 


: passed behirid her<as she sat in her deck 


chair and deftly’ dropped a‘ slip of papér 
into her lap: ‘Turtiing as she hid the: note 
with her hand,~she ‘recognizéd Blackie’s 
pal, K: Y. Lewes. ‘Concealing the note in 
her book, she“‘read-at a glance its five 
words—words that lifted the -load that 
burdened ‘her heart: COT Saks 

Follow. original. instructions: --Don’t 
worry,” was written; atid the writing was 
Boston Blackie’s. 

Somehow—inconceivably but surely— 
she knew he had solved the problem of 
escape at the Seattle wharf. She sprang 
to her feet, and unutterably content, 
tossed the now-twisted bit of paper over- 
board and watched it float away on the 
waters of the Sound as she gayly joined 
the throng on the decks. 

During that last day at sea Purser Dave 
Jessen watched in vain for an opportunity 
to speak alone with “Miss’ Marie Whit- 
ney,” to tell her he loved her, to:ask her 
to be his wife. Though he admitted to 
himself his presumption in hoping’ that 
she might feel for him even a tithe of the 
great tenderness in his heart, he did hope, 
for he was a man and in love. 


ask—it can’t be:” yds 

The bronzed. face. paled: under. its tan, 
and the blue eyes contracted. under ‘the 
numbing pain of 4” precious hope sud- 
denly uprooted. ; 

-STheré is some one else?”. he-asked un- 
steadily. to ee ee 

“Yes,” said Mary, truly: sorry. she must: 
$6 wound the love offered her. -. ‘Forgive 
‘me, Mr. -Jessen,” she‘added, laying a small 
hand *n.the man’s arm. 
~ Jessen caught and pressed it and hurried 
with avérted face from the -cabin. as 
women's Voicés sounded'in‘the companion- 
way: + >: : : 


‘We a@ final: whining -of taut hawsers 
and a gentle jol€- against the lo 

‘Seattle pier the Humibolat had’ reac. 

thé end*of her. voyage. ‘The gangplank 
“was: raised to the deck;'and the-eager pas- 
~sengers’ thronged there shoulder to shouil- 
der, pressed backward ‘to let a stretcher 
precede them to the dock, By the 
stretcher walked McDonald,! grave. and 
silent. On it lay Sir Arthur Cumberland, 
his head swathed in bandages. He had 
neither spoken nor given a sign of re- 
turning-consciousness since the night-of 
the’ attempted robbery. On the wharf 


an ambulance summoned by witejéss ” 


1¥ 


waited to hurry him to a hospital. z 

The injured man was carried down the 
gangplank and along the passageveay to 
the Custom House shed. Just inside the 
entrance four men—two on each side of 
the doorway—were waiting, keen-eyed and 
vigilant. Mary, following the stretcher in 
the van of the Crowding passengers, recog= 
nized them at once as police detectives. 
With“an apprehensive glance she looked 


But never for an instant during the day --Wack over her shoulder. Near by, pushing 


was Miss Whitney alone. Among ‘the 
score of vacation trippers who boarded 
the Humboldt at Victoria for the return- 
trip to Seattle was a party of five—four 
modestly dressed girls chaperoned by an 
agreeable, white-haired mother—one of 
whom proved to be a former schoolmate 
of Miss Whitney’s. All day the new-found 
friends monopolized her attention, and it 
was not until the nearing lights of Seattle 
threw their glare against the southern sky 
that Jessen found the opportunity he 
sought. 

He was distributing the passengers’ bag- 
gage, which had been intrusted to the 
safety of the strong-room—baggage that 
was removed from that stronghold under 
the personal supervision of Captain Mc- 
Naughton. Accompanied by subordinates 
carrying her trunk, he knocked at the girl’s 
door and found her alone. The men de- 
posited the trunk and departed, but Jes- 
sen lingered in the open doorway. Mary 
looked up interrogatively. 

“Marie,” he said, stepping to her side 
with a longing, ‘hhalf-fearful look into the 
face upturned to his, “I love you. For- 
give me, only a poor sailor, for daring to 
tell you, for even dating to hope you 


forward. and chatting together as im- 
perturbab'y as though danger were miles 
removed from them instead of at arm’s- 
length, came Boston Blackie and Lewes. 

Captain McNaughton, with President 
Clancy of the steamship company beside 
him, was in the Custom House shed. The 
stretcher was lowered to one of the long 
tables, and the passengers grouped them- 
selves?" silent and. expectant about the 
locked shed as seamén carried in the Eng- 
lishman’s baggage, to which the need of 
hurrying him to a hospital had given 
priority of inspection. 

“That’s Cumberland, who saved -our 
gold,” the Captain said in a low voice to 
the steamship official. “He has an ugly 
wound and is still unconscious.” 

“Too bad, but the men who wounded 
him are enjoying their final. moment of 
freedom,” Clancy growled. “The Chief 


has four men here who will know these — 
‘ crooks the moment they lay eyes on them. 


They must be bold fellows. The mythical 


detectives I invented for you by wireless” 
‘ didn’t appear even to make them nervous, 
~ +} ae 


did they?” 
“Scarcely, as they broke into the s 


room notwithstanding the fact that I made 
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it my business to let the news that we 
had been warned become common fore- 
castle and saloon gossip,” the Captain re- 
plied sourly. 

The inspector ran through the Cumber- 
land trunks and grips rapidly as McDon- 
ald unlocked them. The chief inspector 
watched attentively. The detectives 
grouped themselves by the side of the 
litter. Inspection revealing nothing but 
the ordinary equipment of traveling gen- 
‘tlemen, McDonald was eager to be off to 
the hospital. 

“Come on, my men,” he said to the 
stretcher-bearers. “Where’s the ambu- 
lance? I'll send down later for our bag- 


“Wait,” said the chief inspector curtly. 
Selecting two of the Cumberland 
trunks, he emptied them. Then he drew 
‘\@ measuring stick from his pocket and 

‘took the outside dimensions of the trunks. 
» As he comprehended what was being 
done, the secretary’s jaw sagged, and with 
a furtive glance over his shoulder he be- 
‘gan to edge toward a window. At his 
»first movement one of the detectives laid 
-a hand on his arm. 

< “Don’t be in a hurry, ’bo,” said the 
officer. “Anyway, that window’s lock 

The inspector jotted down the outside 
-measurements of the trunks, then applied 
-his rule to the inner surfaces. 

“Just as I thought,” he remarked. 
:“These trunks have double bottoms with 
.@ secret compartment between. Give me 
‘that hand-ax.” 

* McDonald's face grew ghastly. 

‘: A single blow shattered the false bot- 

i3tom, andthe inspector dragged it from 
its p< Im the compartment now re- 

‘Syealed - ee tiny oxy-acetylene torch— 


nothing e 
‘tleman,” 


for a titled English gen- 
the chief inspector with a 


‘| call him ‘English Bill’ 
n the clothes he’s 


HE drew out the photograph of a con- 
vict and displayed it to the Captain. 
Except that it.Jacked the mustache, it 
was a perfect | likeness of Sir 

cofitinued the. i 


with a grimace. toward the secretary; “f’ve | 


“got ‘your ‘mug’ .here too, Mri ‘McTavish, 


alias Mac. the Scot: A. fine: pair, you two, © 


wearing han- 


parading atoufid the count 
place of prison 


dies to your names in 
numbers.” 

~ “Tt aint true,” shouted the unmasked 
McDonald. “We'll sue—” 

“Stow it, Scotty. The blawsted-hobbies 
‘ave us right as a bloomin’ whistle,” in- 
terrupted a voice from the stretcher . 
Sir Arthur Cumberland sat up and stag- 

weakly to his feet. “I’m fit for 

i goes right enough, but I’d ’ave been 

in’ with my buddy when the ham- 

el got there if you bobbies ’ad given 

me ‘alf a chance,” he remarked ruefully 
but with perfect good humor. 


-ateents. 
-under: for bein’ willin’ to turn a neat 


“Let’s go,” he said,. holding out his 
wrists for the handcuffs with the easy 
nonchalance of a man well used to such 
situations. 

“My ’ead’s uncommon sore where that 
ship chappie sliced it with ’is gun. Cheer 
up, Scotty, we’ve less than nothin’ to 
worry over, my lad,” he added comfort- 
ingly. to his companion, and - dropping 
naturally into the broadest. of cockney 
“The bobbies cawn’t ; put is 


trick—and they cawn’t say their bloomin’ 
gold aint just where they put it in the 
little iron tubs. We didn’t lay ’ands near 
it.” 

“Cumberland and McDonald!” ejacu- 
lated Captain McNaughton. “I never 
would have guessed it.” 

Then as a new thought came to him: 

“But if they’re the crooks we have been 
looking for, where’s the man who stepped 
in and saved our treasure?” 

“Tt’s all a Chinese puzzle,” declared 
the manager. “Just one thing interests 
me now. I want to see those chests safely 


into the bank and I want to see the gold - 
that should be in them. Accompany. us . 


to the bank, officers, and bring” your 
prisoners.” 
While the customs men went through 


the baggage of the remaining passengers 
with unusual care, and the crowd.:in“the 


shed gradually vanished in search of-hotels - 


and late suppers, bank messengers ‘sup- 
ported by armed guards loaded the treas- 


ure-chests into a waiting auto-truck; and 


with Captain McNaughton, the steamship 
official, the detectives with their prisoners 
and a dozen newspaper men following-in 
autos, the Humboldt’s gold was. hauled to 


_the bank vaults for which it was destined. ; 


“English Bill” Tatman— once” Sir 
Arthur Cumberland—looked on with grim 
humor and a running fire of comment as 
the boxes were unpacked, one by, one, 
in ‘the sanctuary of the First National’s 
gold-roo 


m. 
“Look at it, peat, he said to his 
with a wave of his: hand 
steadily growing pile of guld 

“There’s enough tin to make ’onest 

of us and the bobbies. too. 


lucky, ’owever, that we didn’t:’ ‘ave - 


y of ofthe stuff in mor luggage.” " # 
easy-tempered prisoner ramble 
his et the -mes- 

o- * heat lid of another 

of dismay. Inside, the gold 

that should have been Was a neat 
pile of bars, half of them pig-iron, half 
of them lead. 


EFORE dawn flaring newspaper extras 

P ‘told:.the city of Seattle that sixty 
thousand. dollars in gold bars ~-had been 
stolen from the strong-room of the-Hum- 
boldt and that though two known crooks 
had been taken at the dock )and: were 
safely locked in cells, the missing 
explicably had been spirited 
safely away, although every piece of bee 
gage on the ship was searched inside and 
out. 

As the enthusiastic police regocters in- 
formed their city editors, the story was 
turning out to be “a whale of a mystery 
yarn.” 

While the gloomy conference at the 
bank was still in progress,- Boston 


n, equally 
to mee but with a strained, : false 


p uttered ‘a’ cry - 
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Blackie’s Mary admitted herself te5 
modest bungalow on the outskirts of 
city. Within was the white-haina: 
motherly woman who with her 
daughters had been passengers on 
Humboldt from Victoria. 

“All here?” Mary inquired eagerly, 

- “All but Blackie and Lewes,” a 
the woman. . “There was no. ‘rumble’ g 
the dock, was there?” 

“None. Blackie was through the gate 
and safely away before I left. It “— 
wonderful job, . wonderfully pulled,” gg 
serted Mary, relaxing from the long stra 
“Blackie should be here any minute now. 
Then we have only to_put-the gold ing 
safe place and drop out‘of sight forg 
while. You have given up this house 
larly, without risking possible suspicion?® 

“T arranged it all yesterday before we 
left“ for Victoria, and exactly as Blackig’ 


_directed: me,” the woman returned. ‘ 


rental agent knows I’m moving in 
‘morning. The girls are gone ig 
They caught the night train for { 
south.” _- 

.The doorbell rang. 

“That’s. Blackie, now,” cried Mary, 
rushing to the door. She “a it- open a 


‘ hesitatingly; an eager, welcoming smile on 


her face; then as she glimpsed the fom 


rs ‘outside she stepped quickly forward ad 


barred the entrance. 
«On .-the doorstep - stood 
Franc 
“You!” tried Mary, startled beyon od 
further speech: 
“Miss :Whitney!” ejaculated-the wa 
‘amazed. Then. she beg a 
in: her -merriment. a 
“How stupid of me not to have gu 
who you really are during all those 
we spent together. on shipboard!” she said 
with a shake of her dark head. 
“Why are. you there? . Where did you 
get this address?” demanded Mary. . 
Nina drew. a slip of paper from her 
pocket and handed it to her frankly sis 
picious ‘friend... On it was written im 
Blackie’s well-known hand the street” 
number, with these words added: “Im 
mediately upon landing.” a 
“Come ‘in,” invited Mary reluctantly,” 
“T don’t understand all this, but Blacki¢’s 
note seems to make it all right. Whew 
are you, Miss Francisco? Have we ever 
met?” d 
“Never,” said the visitor with an elusive 
half-smile.. “I never saw you before Ty 
boarded the Humboldt, though you must” 
have seen a letter I once wrote, I believe’ 
—a letter written long ago, Mary Daw 
son, when your Blackie was risking his 
life to save a pal from death on the scale 
fold at Folsom Prison, California. Do) 
you remember that letter? It was signed) 
by a woman called Rita, and it told how? 
she had done for Boston Blackie’s sake” 
the one thing he couldn’t do himself for) 
his pal because Fred the Count betra 


Miss Ni \ 


_him.-: Do you remember now?” 


“Rita!” cried Mary. “The woman wie) 
saved the Cushions Kid—the womal 


who—” 

; She stopped, a ‘quick flush dyeing her 
ace. ; 
“Yes,”. continued Rita, taking up 

interrupted sentence and meeting Ma 
eyes with a level, unflinching glance, “tht 
woman who isn’t ashamed to admit 














Instant Beauty 


How can I become more 
attractive—now—today? 


First apply Pompeian DAY Cream (vanishing). 
It softens the skin; also serves as a powder founda- 
tion. Now apply Pompeian BEAUTY Powder. 
Then a touch of Pompeian BLOOM. At once 
you have an added charm of beauty, and witha 
fragrance which captivates the senses. 

These three beauty aids can be used separately, 
or together as a “Complete Beauty Toilette.” 
Guaranteed pure and safe by the makers of the 
famous Pompeian MASSAGE Cream, Pompeian 
NIGHT Cream and Pompeian HAIR Massage. 


Pompeian BEAUTY Powder 


brunette and flesh. Sold by all 
druggists, 50c. 

Pompeian BLOOM--A 
rouge that adds the final touch 
of youthful bloom..:-Impercep- 
tible when properly .applied. 
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Pompeian DAY Cream 
—(Vanishing). Keeps the skin 
smooth and velvety. Removes 
face shine. Good face-powder 
foundation. Has an exquisite 
dainty perfume. Sold by all 
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druggists, 50c. 


Pompeian BEAUTY 
Powder — Its fragrance capti- 
vates the senses. It adds a 
pearly clearness to the skin and 


Do you know that.a touth of 
color in. the cheeks .beautifies - 
the eyes, making them darker 


and more lustrous? With vanity _ |: 
mitror.and French puffyin three. 
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shades; light, -dark.and medium _.-; 
(the popular shade),,50¢. 


— 


stays on unusually long.. Pure 
and, harmless. Shades: white, 


SPECIAL HALF-BOX OFFER 


(Positively only one to a family) 


To one person only in a family, we will send a’ box of 
Pompeian BEAUTY Powder (containing exactly one.baif 
regular 50c package) and 1919 Liberty Girl Art Panel and 
samples of DAY Cream and BLOOM fox only two dimes. 
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THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO. 
2019 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland, Obie 
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Pompeian Co. 2019 Superior Av., Cleveland, O. 
Gentlemen: ( ; 
Enclosed find two dimes (coins preferred, stamps ac- 
cepted) for which send me your special powder and 1919 - 
meee eben. No member of my family has accepted this. 
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would give everything in this world for 
what she knows you have and will never 
lose—Boston Blackie’s love.” 


J NGTHER ring at the doorbell ended 
an awkward silence. 

Mary recognized Lewes and Blackie in 
the two forms on the step. As she opened 
the door, Blackie caught her in his arms 
and held her to his breast. 

“We've woh, little sweetheart,” he 
cried joyously.. “All here and everything 
O. K., little girl?” 

As Mary nodded, he caught sight of 
the visitor within. 

“Rita!” he exclaimed. “You lost no 
time in finding the house—which is well, 
for we’ré leaving before dawn.” 

He dropped into a chair and began to 
laugh. 

“Share the joke,” demanded Mary. 

“T can’t help laughing,” he cried, “when 
I-think of the paper you wasted warning 
me against Miss Nina Francisco, detec- 
tive, while Miss Francisco was equally 
busy writing notes warning me against the 
dangerous machinations of Miss Marie 
Whitney, also a detective. It was better 
than a farce.” 

“I saw you the night I boarded the 
Humboldt at Nome, and when I saw 
parts of that note Mary wrote, with 
Wireless—treasure-room—detectives’ so 
suggestively appearing in it, I suspected 
her, for the ship’s people had managed to 
let: everyone know there were detectives 
aboard: .I knew you wouldn’t travel to 
Alaska for your health; I knew we car- 
ried a fortune in gold in the strong-room; 
and putting two to two, I guessed it was 
you they planned to trap,” the girl ex- 
plained. “But I was a fool not to know 
you could and would protect yourself.” 

“Never!” Blackie denied promptly. 
“You proved yourself true b'ue, -particu- 
larly when you risked everything to knock 
that revolver from Cumberland’s hand. 
You did do it, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Nina without enthusiasm. 
“And Mary was just behind, ready to 
knock my gun from my hand if I hadn’t 
attacked the right man.” 

“Rita,” said Blackie seriously, “we owe 
you something for that timely blow. It 
entitles you to a bit with the rest of us. 
You've earned a share of the gold.” 

The woman shook her head. 

“Not me, Blackie,” she said soberly. 
“J don’t want money from you.” 

Her mood changed with the words, and 
she smiled up at him. 

“There’s something .L».do:.-mant, 
Blackie,” she said. ““I want to know how 

it all was done—if you'll trust me.” 

“Trust you! Of course I do,” Blackie 
assured her. “You're one of -us since 
that night in Sacramento when you saved 


my pal from the rope. -How did we do 
it? Rita, it was as simple as taking eggs 
from a hen’s nest. Mary’s was the only 
difficult part—getting the wax impressions 
of the two keys.” 

“T led the purser on to show me the 
strong-room on the northbound trip while 
it was empty, and there was no reason 
why anyone mightn’t be admitted,” said 
Mary in response to Blackie’s nod to be- 
gin. “I pretended to be amazed that his 
two tiny keys could protect such a vast 
treasure as he said the Humboldt would 
carry back from Nome. I picked them 
up as they lay in his hand—and acci- 
dentally, of course—dropped one. As I 
fumb‘ed about my feet for it, I took im- 
pressions of both keys on a circlet of 
locksmith’s wax which was ready on my 
wrist.” ae 

“Of course!” said Rita; then turning 
to Blackie: “But how did you get the 
gold out of the strong-room? How did 
you get it ashore?” . 

“All much simpler than getting the 
keys,” Blackie said. “On the night of 
the battle outside the strong-room, I had 
been inside with the treasure since the 
previous night. Lewes let me in and 
locked the door behind me. He had just 
removed the padlock to release me when 
the Englishman appeared to try his lack 
at the game. His idea evidently must 
have been to saw or burn off the original 
padlock and substitute the duplicate for 
which he had keys. He could then have 
entered the treasure-room whenever he 
— and removed the gold at his 
leisure. Lewes jumped him and with 
your help put him out of the game. Mean- 
while I slipped back to my stateroom.” 


“But the gold? Surely you couldn’t 
have carried it with you—and besides 
they searched all the cabins immediately 
afterward and found nothing!” 

“They didn’t find any gold outside the 
strong-room because there wasn’t any out- 
side. It was still in the strong-room, and 
there it stayed until the Humboldt was 
docking.” 

“T can’t guess the answer to that,” said 


ta. 

“No. Well, pezhaps you remember 
that my little pal Mary was on the 
steamer, and being a woman, naturally 
she had trunks with her. One of those 
trunks was turned over to the purser for 
safe-keeping; so, having been stored in 
the strong-room, it. was inside with me 
and the gold during the twenty-four hours 
I spent there. Beastly dull twenty-four 
hours, too, for it didn’t take but one to 
empty a chest, transfer the gold bars to 
Mary’s trunk and substitute in the chest 
the iron and lead bars that had been in 
her trunk. Then I replaced the broken 
seal with the duplicate Lewes 








made in Nome as soon as he 








“TWO STRANGE MEN” 
Writ PAYNE'S “Two Strange Men,” the 


remarkable story of a bored woman’s 
and of the way several men — good, 


never indifferent — dealt with it, is something 
5 in the 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


you will never forget. It will 
next, the January, issue 


saw the kind used on the 
treasure-chests.” 

“So all the time they were 
hunting the ship for gold, 
it was still in the strong- 
room, but in Mary’s trunk!” 
cried Rita with rapt ap- 
preciation. ‘“That’s worthy 
even of you, Blackie. But 
how did you get it ashore? 
They searched Mary’s 
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bad but 
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trunk with all the rest.” 
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“Certainly—but they found nothing har 
cause the gold was no longer in * 
trunk when it reached the Custom Hougs = 
men,” Blackie said. “Tell her, Mary.” | 

“Do you remember the girls I met gy” 
the ship after we left Victoria? My old 
school-friends, you know, to whom J in 
troduced you,” began Mary. “Well, those” 
young ladies didn’t carry any baggage ep 
cept ordinary one-night traveling bags; 
but when they came off the Humboldt, _ 
each of them—even including their nigg WE 
white-haired old mother—had one of y 
these contrivances strapped round her a 
waist under her clothes.” 

Mary opened a closet and dragged from 
the floor a canvas belt in which, bent tp 
fit snugly against a woman’s body, was 
one of the missing gold bars fdr which 
the Seattle police were combing the city, 

“TI bent them to the proper shape while 
I was in the strong-room, reproaching my. 
self that I could only allow myself ong: 
hundred and fifty pounds from the tons of 
old Clancy’s gold that lay there, mine for” 
the taking,” said Blackie. ‘““That’s the wholg 
story, Rita, except that when I got Marys 
warning that a woman in Seattle had 
tipped off our game to the coppers, I 
knew that we hadn’t been tipped off, for 
no one, not even good old Mother Archer 
or the four girls with her, knew what wag” 
wanted of them or what we planned te” 
do until Mary told them to-day on the 
Humboldt. Therefore I naturally com 
cluded there must be another ‘mob’ on™ 
board the Humboldt on the same errand 
as ourselves, and that -when we reached 
the dock at Seattle, the detectives would” 
be waiting for them, not us.: And so it 
turned out. Now you know it all, Rita” 

He rose and beckoned to Lewes. © 4 

“We've work to do,” he said. ‘“Thi¥ 
stuff has to be taken to the safe place I 
prepared for it—immediately too. for it 
never pays to take unnecessary chancés, 
You'd better do as I suggest and take a 
share of the stuff for yourself, Rita.” 

“No, Blackie—nothing for me.” 

“Good-by, then, and good luck,” he | 
answered as he and Lewes staggered out, 

each laden with belts of gold. 


AS the men disappeared, Mary and ~ 
Rita eyed each other throughout a~ 
silence palpably heavy with thoughts 
neither cared to utter. . 

“I’m going now,” said Rita finally, ris 7 
ing and moving quickly toward the door. 

Mary made no comment or protest. 

As she stood in the doorway, Rita 
turned and laid both hands on Marys} 
shoulders. 

“Good-by, dear,” she said gently. “If 
you were not Boston Blackie’s Mary and © 
I were not Rita, a woman who would give” 
her soul to have his love, we could be good 
pals. But as it is—I imagine the only” 
word we may say to each other in friend> 
ship is—good-by.” : 

“Good-by, Rita,” said Mary, and 
watched her guest pass swiftly into the 
street to vanish in the darkness. 

Mary locked the door and began to) 
make coffee for Blackie. 


Another Boston Blackie story next 
month: “An Answer in Grand Larceny,” 
which, as you may guess, is a sequel to 
“A Problem in Grand Larceny.” In — 
the new story, Mr. Boyle tells what — 

happened afterward p 
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How We Improved 
Our Memory 
In One Evenin 


The Amazing Experience o 
Victor Jones and His Wife 


“Of course I place you! Mr. Addison Sims of 

“If I remember correctly—and I de remember 

) —Mr. Burroughs, the lumberman, in- 
roduced me to you at the luncheon of the Seattle 
ee Club three years ago in May. This is a 
leasure indeed! I haven’t laid eyes on you since 
Paat day. How is the grain business? And how 
did that amalgamation work out?” 

The assurance of this speaker—in the crowded 
' eerridor of the Hotel McAlpin——compeiled me to 
> qurn and look at him, though I must say it is not 
E usual habit to “listen in” even in a hotel 





% “He is David M. Roth, the most famous mem- 
| ery expert in the United States,” said my friend 
h dy, answering my question before [ could 


it out. “He will show you a lot more won- 
things than that before the evening is 
” 


And he did. 
As we went into the banquet room the toast- 
ster was introducing a long line of the guests 
Mr. Roth. I got in line and when it came my 
Mr. Roth asked, ““What are your initials, 
fr. Jones, and, your business ‘connection and 
ee e number?” Why he asked this, I learned 
See wen he picked out from the crowd the 60 
men he had met two hours before and called each 
: fame without a mistake. What is more, he 
~ Bee each man’s business and telephone num- 

ber, for good measure. 

‘I won’t tell you-all the other amazing things 
this man did except to tell how he called back, 
'. without a minute’s hesitation; long lists of num- 
’ bers; bank clearings, prices, lot numbers, parcel 
post rates and anything else the guests gave him 

in rapid order. 


*?2?-;ft ft @ @ 


When I met Mr. Roth again—which you may 
be sure I the first chance I got——he rather 
bowled me over by saying, in his quiet, modest 


way: 
“There is.nothing miraculous about my remem- 


| bering anything I want to remember, whether it 


be names, faces, figures, facts or something I 

have read in a magazine. 

B “You can do this just as easily as I do. Any- 

' one with an average mind can learn quickly to 

_ do exactly the same things which seem so mirac- 
wlous.when I do them, 

“My own memory ~ continued Mr. Roth, “‘was 
originally very faulty. Yes; it was—a really 
peor memory. On meeting a man I would lose 
his name in thirty seconds, while now there are 
probably 10,000 men and women in the United 
States, many of whom I have met but once, 

> hames I can call instantly on meeting 


|< “That is all right for you, Mr, Roth,” I in- 
= terrupted, “you have given years to it. But how 
about me?” 


* “Mr. Jones,” he replied, “I can teach you 
the secret of a good memory in one evening, This 
is not a guess, because I have done it with thou- 
Sands of pupils. In the first of seven simple les- 
> Sons which I have prepared for home study 1 
show you the a ee of my whole sys- 
fem and you will find it—not hard work as you 
t fear——but just like playing a fascinating 
I will prove it to you.” 
He didn’t have to prove it. His Course did; I 
i it the very next day from his publishers, the 
ident Corporation. 
When I tackled the first lesson I was surprised 
find that I had learned—in about one hour— 
to remember a list of one hundred words 
that I could call them off forward and back 
but a single mistake. 
‘That first lesson stuck. And so did the other 


i. i this letter from C. Louis Allen, who at 
= years became president of a* million dollar 


corporation, the Pyrene Manufacturing Company 
of New York, makers of the famous fire extin- 
guisher : 

“Now that the Roth Memory Course is finished, 

I want to tell you hew much I have enjoyed the 

study of this most fascinating subject. Usually 
t courses involve a great deal of drudgery, 

but this has been pure pleasure all the way 
through. I have derived much benefit from tak- 
ing the course of instruction and feel that I shall 
continue to strengthen my memory. That is the 
best part of it. shall be glad of an opportunity 
to recommend your to my friends.” 

Mr. Allen didn’t put it a bit too strong. 

The Roth Course is priceless. I can abso- 
lutely count on my memory now. I can call the 
name of most any man I have met before—and 
I am getting better all the time. I can remem- 
ber figures I wish to r ber. Teleph num- 
bers come to my mind instantly, once I have 
filed them by Mr. Roth’s easy method. Street 
addresses are just as easy. 

The old fear of forgetting (you know what that 
is) has vanished. I used to be “scared stiff” on 
my feet——because I wasn’t sure. I couldn’t re- 
member what I wanted to say. 

Now I am sure of myself, and confident, and 
“easy as an old shoe” when I get on my feet 
at the club or at a banquet, or in a business 
meeting, or in any social gathering. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all is 
that I have become a good conversationalist—— 
and I used to be as silent as a sphinx when I 
got into a crowd of people who knew things. 

Now I call up like a flash of lightning most 
any fact I want right at the instant I need it 
most. I used to think a “hair trigger” memory 
belonged only to the prodigy and genius. Now I 
see that every man of us has that kind of a 
memory if he only knows how to make it work 
right. 

Itell you it is a wonderful thing, after groping 
around in the dark for so many years, to. be able 
to switch the big searchlight on. your mind. and 
seé instantly everything you want to remember. 

This. Roth Course will do wonders in your 
office. 

Since we took it up you never hear anyone 
in our office say “T guess” or “I think it was 
about so much” or “I forget that right now” or 
“I can’t remember” or “I must look up his 
name.” Now they are right there with the an- 
swer like a shot. 

Have you ever heard of. “Multigraph” Smith? 
Real namé H. Q. Smith, Division Manager of the 
Multigraph Sales Company, Ltd., in Montreal. 
Here is just a bit from a letter of his that I saw 
last week: 

‘Here is the whole thing in a nutshell, Mr. 

Roth has a most remarkable Memory Course. It 





care who he is—can im or 

in a week and 1000% in six months. 

My advice to you is don’t wait another minute. 
Send to Independent Corporation for Mr, Roth’s 
amazing course and see what a wonderful mem- 
ory you have got. Your dividends in increased 
earning power will be. enormous. 

VICTOR JONES 


What the Course Did 
for Mrs. Jones 


From what Mr. Jones tells us, the Roth Memory 
Course did just as wonderful things for Mrs. 
Jones. She became fascinated with the lessons 
the first evening she could get them away from 
hur husband, and he is forced to admit that not 
only did she learn the magic key words more 
quickly and easily than he did—but so did 
Genevieve, their twelve-year-old daughter. 

But the fun of learning was only the beginning. 
In a few days Mrs. Jones was amazed to see how 


her newly acquired power to remember the count- 
less things she had to remember simplified her: life, 
The infinite details of housekeeping smoothed them- 
selves out wonderfully. She was surprised how 
much more time she had for recreation——because 
she remembered easily and - automatically her 
many duties at the time they should be remem- 
bered. And when evening came she missed much 
of the old “tired feeling” and was fresher than 
she had been in years. 

At her club she became a leader because her 
fellow members could count on her to conduct 

ub matters with a clear head and in orderly 


lure. 

In her social life Mrs. Jones began to win a 
popularity that she had never dreamed of attain- 
ing. The reason was easy to understand—be- 
cause she never forgot a name or face once she 
was introduced—and this also made her a suc- 
cessful hostess—-much to the wonder of 
friends. In short, Mrs. Jones, in developing her 
own perfectly good memory, discovered a secret 
of success, not only in housekeeping, but in he? 
social life. 

Now we. understand the Roth Memory: Idea .is 
going like wildfire among Mrs. Jones’ friends—— 
for she has let them into her secret. . 

Read the following letter from Mrs. Eleanor 
A, Phillips, State Chairman of the Tenn 
Woman’s Liberty Loan Committee: a, 


“Enclosed please find check for $5.00 ~ for 

Memory Course forwarded me. This course, 

my mind, is the most wonderful thing of its 

kind I have ever heard of, and comes to hand at 
time when . 


a I need it greatly 
“As Chairman for the State of Tennessee for 
Woman’s Liberty Loan mmittee, it is very 
fos me to remember the ss 


course fi 

I feel sure that after having completed 
course I will be able to know my women and the 
counties they are from the minute I see them.” 


Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Corporation, 
the publishers of the Roth Memory Course, that 
once you have an opportunity, to see in your own 
home how easy it is to improve your memory 
power in a few short hours, that they are 
to send the course on free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the coupon 
or write a letter and the complete course will be 


“sent, all charges prepaid at once. If you are not 


entirely satisfied send it back any time within 
five days after you reeeiye it and you will 
Oa tee eth hand 

e other hand, if you are as pleased as 
are the“thoiSands-of other men and women who 
have wsed the course, send only.$5 in full fe 
ment... You take no risk and you have ey 
to gain; so mail the coupon now before thig re- 
markable offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION BLANK 





Dndependent Corporation 


e 
Division of Business Education Dept. 3612 
119 West 40th St., New York 


Publishers of The Independent and (Harper's Weekly) 
The Most Satisfactory War Journal in Americg™ © 


" Course to 
five days after its receipt or send you $5. 6: 


Address 
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First Among Practical Giits 


A GIFT THAT IS USEFUL IS THE 
IDEAL GIFT FOR A WARTIME CHRISTMAS a 


HEAFFER 


SELF FILLING 
FOUNTAIN PEN 
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te ge pamper 


will be appreciated by anyone who has 
writing to do. It will last for years and 
always be a source of satisfaction. 


A SHEAFFER Pen in the Christmas Sox 
to your soldier or sailor would surely 
please him. In the front line trenches— 
whatever or wherever his duty may be— 
he can carry his Sheaffer in any position 


and IT WILL NOT LEAK. 


Sheaffer Merits, 


Writes the instant the point touches paper, 
with a smooth, even flow to the last drop 
Never skips, blots, floods, or sweats. Chip 
at top of cap allows the pen to fit entirely 
under the lapel in military pockets 
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SELECT A SHEAFFER 
The World’s Best Pen 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO 
Fort Madison, fowa 


Service Stations 
NEW YORK CiTY—203 Broadway 
HICAGO 504 Consumers Bailding 
KANSAS CITY. Gateway Station 
SAM FRANCESCO -Monadnock Building 
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CLIP CAP 25¢ EXTRA 


Sold by Good Dea lors Lerywhere, 
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Special Xmas-box 

Murad Turkish 

Cigarettes for 
oldiers and 
Sailors. 
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"'S Conpenseo MILE I 
New york, u. 5. A - 


The Milk on the Nation’s Doorstep 


The Nation’s milk was never so important as now. A com- 
‘plete food in itself, milk is also invaluable in supplementing 
other foods—meats, fish, cereals, vegetables—and in pro- 
viding a maximum food value at minimum cost. For adults 
and children alike, milk is the great essential Nature-food. 

The milk on the Nation’s doorstep is Borden’s Milk. For 
Borden’s Milk Service is truly national in scope. No place 
is too remote—no climate too severe to be served. Borden’s 
Milk Products eliminate waste, spoilage and delays. 

Borden’s Service guarantees pure, rich milk—handy, eco- 
nomical milk—a milk for every purpose. This is, and has 
been for more than three score years, the aim of the Borden 
Institution. 

At better groceries and druggists. 





Bordens Bordens Bordens 


. EAGLE BRAND Evaporated Milk MALTED MILK 
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